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Kadio Education 


As the Teacher 


ow a Few Powerful) Trans- 


To Blanket Nation With 
Official Broadcasts 


Would Give Programs 
On Current Problems 


Rebroadecast Such Material. 
Says Mr. Lafount of Federal! 
Radio Commission 


Education for everyone. broadcast by 
the Government itself. may not be far 
away. 

The idea is advanced by Commissioner 
Harold A. Lafount of the Federal Radio 
Commission and it is being discussed by 
agencies interesting in broadcasting and 
educational programs. 

These programs would be broadcast by 
the Government over a few short-wave 
stations and rebroadcast by existing sta- 
tions. 

M:. Lafount explained his plan May 19 
tefore the annual a&sembly of the Na- 
ional Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
ation which met in New York City. 

Present Need Cited 

Declaring this is a time for action and 
at further delay in Assisting broadcast- 
prams over existing facilities would be 
country. Mr. Lafount outlined his pro- 
20sal to have the whole Nation taught by 
me radio teacher instead of hundreds and 
to have the radio public thinking together 
on one subject of national importance. 

“It would be very flexible and incxpen- 
sive.” he said. “and would be more eficc- 
ive than a standing army. I do not con- 
ider this a step toward Government own- 
Prship or operation of radio broadcasting 
stations. 

Nation-wide Effort 

“The Goverfiment’s activities would be 
confined to the transmission and whole- 
sale distribution of -educational material 
and discussion of subjects of nktional im- 
portance te all the stations in the United 
States. and not to the maintenaice of any 
particular station. 


“During the years of prosperity we led_ 


the world in radio entertainm@it. bui gave 
litite choveht i+ the-use of radio as 2 Dae 
tional mouthpiece; however, conditions 


have changed, we still enjoy the. world’s 
finest entertainment but we are now also 
confronted with many serious national. 
local. and persona! problems. 
For Serious Problems 

“Thus, in my opinion, a portion of ou: 
radio broadcasts should be devoiled ‘o a 
consideration of their solution, and to 
keeping us informed on these important 
matters, thus beneficially using the broad- 
cast hours and our leisure time. Millons 
of people, because of unemployment or 
fewer working hours. now have more lei- 
sure time than that to which they are 
accustomed.” 


With Government 


President 


mitters May Be Used Soon: 


All Stations Could Pick Up and 


detrimental to the best-interests.of this 


‘laundry business specifically 


CURB ON WASTE 


IN OU TPUT OF OIL 


Urges Regulatory 
Legislation—Plan of Con- 
Given Congress 


' AFTER many vears of effort to control 


the production of oil through State 


regulation and cooperation between States 


ior the general welfare of the Nation... 


the Federal Government 
step in to enforce rules for the preven- 
‘ion of both physical and economic 

Piecsident Roosevelt, May 20. sent a let- 
ter to the President oi the Senate and 
the Speake: of the House. calling atten- 


‘tion to the fact that “a serious situation 


contronts the oil-producing industry,” and 
asking that Congress give the subject im- 
mediate attention. 

The letter follows: 

“As the Congress is doubtless aware, a 
serious situation confronts the oil-pro- 
dueing industry. Because oil taken from 
the ground is a natural resource which 
once used can not be replaced, it is ol 
interest to the Nation that its production 
spould be under reasonable control fo 
ihe best interests of the present and fu- 
iure generations. 

“My Administration tor many weeks 
has been in conference with the Gover- 
nois of the oil-producing States and witl 
component parts of the industry; but 1 
seems difficult, if not impossible, to bring 
crder out. of chaos only by State action. 
In fact. this is recognized by most of the 
Governors concerned. 

“There is a widespread demand tor Fed- 
eral legislation.....May..1 request that this 


[Continued on Page 11. Column 1.] 


Quashing of “Rackets 


rs to provide additional educational pro- | 


Through Adoption of 


Federal Legislation 


Congress Takes the First 
Steps Toward .a General 
Investigation Covering 
Terrorism in Business 


Congress has taken the first step looking 
toward a broad investigation of’ so-called 
“rackets” by which legitimate business men 
are forced through terrorism to pay trib- 
itte to cxnesters or te conduct their busi- 
ness according to rules laid down by or- 
vanizations of criminals. 

Action as a basis for Federal legislation 
on the subject was started by Senator 
Copeland tDem.). of New York. shortly 
after widespread attention was called to 
ithe exisience of “rackets” in various trades 
through conviction of four men in New 
York City on charges of: terrorizing inde- 
yendent poultry dealers so that the poultry 
trade could be kept in the hands of one 
laree organization. 

Other Trades Affected 

The Senator declared that existence of 
“rackets” has been reported in the trade 
in_ beer. milk. foods. and drugs, and in the 
Other lines 
of business, he added. have been afflicted 
by the same conditions. 

“The legitimate trade and commerce of 


the country.” Senator? Copeland: said, “as 


Rebroadcasting of a program by another well as the general welfare of our people. 
station. that is,.picking up a program and demand that, so far as the Federal Govern- 


retransmitting it, is forbidden by the basic 
radio law unless the consent of the origi- 
nating station is obtained. - Passage of this 
law almost eliminated a practice which 
was believed to be quite prevalent. 
Plan of Distribution 

By Mr. Lafount's plan. the Government 
would have a tew powerful transmitters 
cated in different sections. All stations 
would be permitted to pick up and re- 
broadcast programs sent out over the Gov- 
ernment hookup. . 

“A recent study made by the Commis- 
sion,” savs Mr. Lafount, “shows that there 
are approximately 25.000 hours per week 


—— 


{Conlinued on Page 9, Column 7.) 


Seal and Fox. Furs 
More in Demand— 


— 


Price of Former at St. Louis 


Market Advances First | 
| Murphy 


Time in Five Years “ 


The price of seal skins. which has 
ranged from $114 per skin in 1920 to $11 
in 1932. is going up. Fox furs also ave 
advancing in price. y 

For the first time since 1928. buyers o! 
seal skims sold at auction for“the Bureau 
of Fisheries paid higher prices than at 
the preweding sale. 

Announcement was made May 19 by the 
ConAmissioner of Fisheries. Frank T. Bell. | 
who attended the sale at Si. Louis, that 
distinctly improved fur market was in- 
dicated ‘bv more spirited bidding ‘and a, 
more optimistic feeling on the part of, 
buyers than has been in evidence for 
several years. 

Commissioner Bell stated that 25,000 fur: 
seal skins. dressed and dyed, were sold to 
dealers at an average price of $15.39 each. 
This compares with $11.53 as the average | 
price for dressed and dyed skins at the; 
September sale, an increase of 22 per cent. | 

In addition to the seal skins, the Bu- | 
rea sold 692 fox skins at an average price | 
of $29. This was a 73 per cent increase , 
compared. with the average price of $16! 
obtained at the auction last Fall. 

An unusual! feature of the sale, Mr. Bell 
said, was the offering of 12 sea otter 
skins. which had been seized bv the Gov- 
ernment. It has been illegal] to take sea 
otters for the last 20 years. | 

The seal and tox furs sold at St. Louis’! 
were taken by tne Bureau of Fisheries 
rom the Pribilof Islands. 

eAt the present time the herd contains | 
moge than ).200.000 animals and is the! 
largest and mest valuable in’ the world, 
acGording to Mr. Bell. 


ment can acomplish it. al] these ferms of 
racketeering should cease.” 

Senator Copeland's resolution ‘S. Res. 
74) asking the national inquiry was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, and a subcommittee headed by the 
sponsor of the measure was appointed to 
conduct a preliminary inquiry before the 
matter is brought to the floor of the 
Senate. 

A “Growing Evil" 

His resolution asks “that the Commit- 
tee on Commerce or a_ subcommittee 
thereof be autherized to investigate the 
whole subject.and recommend to the Sen- 
ate what action or legislation is needed to 
destroy this growing evil.” 

The Senator’ explained has 


that he 


| | gathered a considerable amount of infor- 


mation on the subject which can be used as 
a basis for the investigation.. Attention 
of the Committee will be devoted primarily 
to “rackets ‘which affect interstate com- 
merce. 

Witnesses familiar with various “rack- 
ets” are known to Senator Copeland, he 
added. and thev wil! be called when the 
subcommittee starts work. Senators 
‘Dem.'. of Iowa, and Vanden- 
berg ‘Rep.). of Michigan, are the other 
members of the subcommittee. 


An Old Problear of 


now plans to. 


T 


rapid reemployment for 12,000,00 


emerged with presentation to Congress of President 
Roosevelt’s $3.300,000,000 public Works-industria! 


regulation program. 


William Green, president of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor, estimated May 
men can be put to work in a very 
the terms of the pending bill. 

(Dem.), of New York, coauthor 
supplemented this estimate by pr 
vision of jobs for that number w 


rapid absorption of the remaining 6,000,000 of the 
unemployed into industry and trade. 

Restoration of purchasing power to 6,000,000, 
Senator Wagner said, will prove such an irresistible 


stimulus to business that manu 


forced to step up. their production to meet the de- 


mand, and, along with dealers, w 
their forces, so that the effects 


will be cumulative and will produce an almost im- 


mediate effect. 


Jobs From Public Works.—Both estimates of the 
~—number to be reemploved are based on the work,to 
be provided directly and indirectly by the construc- 
tion program. Secretary of Labor Perkins has re- 
ceived reports from the States that $2,000,000,000 | 


of projects can be under way 
_Kstimates presented: to the Hou 


for a vear, and the President has 


tive of getting all possible projects started within a 


vear of enaciment of the legislatk 
While the size of the reemploym 


precedented, Senator Wagner said, the principle in- 


volved has been applied with succe 


tried the same plan on a smaller scale a vear or two 


ago and obtained good results. 


economists, he added, have recommended the plan 


as a step toward recovery. 


The identical bills introduced in the Harese 


Senate (H. R. 5664 and 8S. 1712) p 
Labor, manufacturing industry, 


ment, the railroads, the bankiiag and monetary svys- 
tem, national defense, utili#attc 
sources—practically every élément of the national 


life will feel the effects of thezpén 
one way or another. J10q97 


Among factors on whichotheqeffects of the meas- 
ure can be anticipated with*tsomae accuracy are: 
Secretary of Frances Perkins has 
received lists of public-works projects from the 


La bor. 


Three Billion Dollars for Public Building 
_ May Bring Work for 12 Million Jobless 


The Prospect for Rapid Re-employment---How the Plan Has Worked in Other 
Countries---Restoring Nation’s Buying Power . 


HE PROSPECT that, for the first time in his- 
tory, action by a Government in the midst 
of a great economic emergency will provide 


Wavs and Means are that expenditures of $5,000,- 
000,000 will provide directly jobs for 5,000,000 men 


States totaling $2,000,000,000 which could be 
started within a month. It is estimated that each. 
billion dollars of the huge Federal fund would pro- 
vide work for 1,000,000 men for a vear, and on this 
basis the program might put 2,000,000 men to work 
within a very short time. President Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor, estimates the legis- 
lation could put 6,000,000 men to work. 

It is estimated that about 75 cents of every dol- 
lar spent on public works goes to labor. .Thus the 
funds would go largely to the element of the popu- 
lation which is believed to be most in need of them. 

Labor formerly has fought the sales tax, which 
has been suggested as a possible method of financ- 
ing the program. But the benefits to be derived 
by workers from the public works are believed to 
haye lessened this opposition, if not to have lined 
up labor in favor of any ievy that will pay the bill. 


0 idle persons has 


19 that 6,000,000 
short time under 
Senator’ Wagner 
of the measure, 
edicting that pro- 
ould result in the 


facturers will be 
raxation.—The method of taxation to be used to 


raise the $220,000,000 required annually to meet the 
interest and sinking fund payments on bonds to be 
Issued to finance the program has not yet been de- 


ill have to add to 
of the legislation 


termined. However, all suggestions have embodied 
levies that would affect practically the whole 
population, 


Among the tax plans is one of the four suggested 
by Lewis Douglas, Director of the Budget, which 
would impose a general manufacturers’ excise tax 
of 1 1-8 or 11-5 per cent. There would be no ex- 
emptions under his suggestion. This would mean 
that. the public would. pay-a-smallamount of tax 
on every purchase of manufactured goods, including 
foods and clothing. 

Because of the small sum involved in each pur- 
chase, this form of tax has been termed “painless,” 
in that it imposes no apparent hardship. But labor 
has contended that taxes should be paid by those 
Who can most easily afford to pay them, and has op- 
posed a levy that bears alike on the poor and the 
rich. Because of this opposition, the tax would be 
called a “reemployment tax” with a view to bring- 
ing home to workers that it is largely for their 
benefit. 

Mr. Douglas’ other three suggestions for raising 
the needed revenue are as follows: An increase from 
the present nermal income tax rates of 4 per cent 
for the first $4,000 of net income to 6 per cent and 
from 8 per cent on the remainder of income to 10 
! p nat per cent, with an increase in the gasoline tax.from 
ding legislation in I cent a gallon to 1°, cents; or the same increase in 
income tax rates combined with new taxes of 10 
cents a pound on tea, and 5 cents a pound on coffee 
and cocoa; or increases to 8 and 12 per cent in the 
income tax rates with a tax of 5 cents on each tol] 

iContinued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


within a month. 
se Committee .on 
stated his objec- 


ent projects is un- 


xs. Italy, he said, 

Leading British: 
ind 
resent wide stone. 
highway develop- 


n of natural re- 


The Recent Decline in Marriages and Divorces— 
Census Bureau Traces It to Depression and War 


Marriage Rate, at Peak in 
1929, Now Lowest in the 


Ts American marriage rate has de- 
clined to the lowest point since statis- 
tics were first collected. in 1887 
Coincidently the divorce rate continued 
its drop wegun three vears ago until in 
1932 it appears that the decline will be 
the greatest ever noted in any one year. 
These conclusions are revealed by Cen- 
sus Bureau reports on marriages and di- 


‘vorces in 33 States, covering half the pop- 


ulation of the United States. _ 
War and Depression 
The Bureau attributes the decline in 
merriages and divorces to effects of the 
depression and the natural reaction from 
the abnormal conditions growing out of 


sthe World War. 


The number of marriages based on the 
fF urns from these 33 States, declined 8 
per cent as compared with 1931, while di- 
vorces dropped 13 per cent in the same 
period. | 

On the basis of these figures the year 


~ 


Revived by Changes in Liquor Laws 


PROBLEM in teaching in the schools 
‘SR of the Nation has been revived by 
changes in ths liquor laws. 3 

The change which has come to pass in 
majority opinion concerning the public 
sale of liquor brings with it) according 
to Dr. James F. Rogers. Consultant in 
Hygiene of the Office of Education, a 
new attitude in regard to education con- 
cerning the effects of alcohol. 

In the last decade. says Dr. Rogers. 
there has been need for schooling along 
this line, for alcoholic drinks have not 
been absent. but the legalization of 
their sale piaces a stamp ot public ap- 
proval upon them which alters the 
‘Situation decidedly. 

Instruction concerning the effects of 
alcoho] will be no new addition te the 
curriculum, for in all but two States it 
is required by law, Dr. Rogers explains. 
Most of these laws date back to the 
decade between 1880 and 1890. when a 
wave of legislation on this subject swept 
‘the country. 

The first State to-act was Vermont. 
which. in 1882, added to the branches 
to be taught in its public schools “eie- 
mentary physiology and hygiene, which , 


shall give special prominence to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants 
and narcotics, upon the human system.” 
By 1890 all but 160 States and Terri- 
tories had passed laws on the subject, 
practically all of which were manda- 
torv. In 16 States the subject was to 
be studied by “ail pupils in all schools.” 
Whether it was to be studied every dav 
was not made clear. In 21, it was to 


be taught in the same manner and as - 


thoroughly as other subjects. and in 
29, teachers unprepared in this field of 
knowledge were not to be permitted to 
hold certificates. 

Textbooks adapted to both elementary 
and high-school grades were soon forth- 
coming. In some States the number of 
pages, or the proportion of pages. to be 
devoted to this subject in the text- 
books was prescribed, and in one case 
it was recommended as “none too much. ’ 
four textbook lessons in physiology and 
hygiene (with due reference to the ef- 
fects of alcohol and other narcotics) 
for 14 weeks of the schoo] vear. from - 
the beginning of the fourth year of 
Schooling through the first vear of 


[Continued on Page 8&8. Column 7.] 
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+ + 
1932 had a quarter of a million fewer j 
marriages fe 1929. which marked the Weddings Most Frequent m 
peak in the number of marriages. It had Mountainous West and 
41.680 fewer divorces. than 1929, which : ; 
was also the record vear for divorces. In Southern States 

The rate of 85 marriages for each 


1.000 cf population, which was established 
in 1931, was the low mark in the annual 
marriage rate prior to 1932. Bureau sta- 
tistics go back to 1887. 
The Usual Result 

It not expected that the inclusion 
of the remaining 15 States will materially 
alter the trend which has already been 
shown, in the opinion of Alice V. Hagan, 
who is in charge of tabulating the census 
figures 

Depressions, she says, have generally 
had the cffect of decreasing the marriage 


irate. The decline in divorces may also be 
attributed to the same cause. 

Only six of the 33 States for which re- 
ports have been issued showed an increase 
in the number of marriages last year. For 
these six—Arkansas. Nebraska, New Mex- 
‘co South Dakota, West Virginia and 
Uteh-—-the. major reason for the increase 
is because near-by States passed laws re- 
qiiring.an interval to elapse between the 
application for a marriage license and its 
sSSuance. 

Highest in the West 

The marriage rate in the United States 
is higher in the Mountain division of 
States in the West ‘and-in the three di- 
visions of the South than in the rest. of 
the country. It is noticeable, says Miss 
Hagan, that rural areas have larger mar- 
rlage rates than metropolitan. Differ- 
| ences in age, sex, and race gomposition 
First Month of Leeal Beer of the population as well as_ prevailing 


—-What it Has Yielded -ocial and economic conditions also ac- 


is 


In This Issue 


count for variations in the marriage rate. 


Removing Tariff Barriers 
Here and Abroad 
Devrees for Graduates 
of Service Schools 
Correcting Defects in 
Nation's Banking System 
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. / HE peace of the world is believed to 
Spending the Family | have been advanced 
extent by President Roosevelt's un- 
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A 
Meeting Unusual Needs 
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The Jobless Situation 
Shows Improvement 
4 
W arning on Speculation 
.in Tennessee Valley 
A 
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precedented move in appealing directly 
almaments, eventually to discard offen- 


effort to bring about economic recovery 
in all countries. 

The President himself is optimistic 
over the present situation which has re? 
sulted from his: communication to the 
ruling powers, followed by the address 
of Chancellor Adolf Hitler to the Ger- 
man Reichstag. 

On the basis of replies received from 
the heads of foreign governments, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt feels that definite accom- 
plishmemts may be brought about at ihe 
Geneva Disarmament Conference if the 
intent as expressed in the messages can 
be translated into similar action. 

The President's message to the 54ma-e | 


ae. 


WHOLESALE PRICE Rights of Women - 


LEVEL ADVANCING 


Second Successive Gain for 
Recent Months Noted by 


Department of Labor 


HOLESALE commodity prices con- 
tinue to advance. 
The second successive advance in re- 


cent months and the first between March | 


-and April since 1928 wus announced May 


20 by the Bureau o: Labor Statistics. 
In the group of farm products, increases 
in the average prices of grains, steers. 
cotton, fresh apples. lemons, hay. pea- 
nuts, tobacco, dried beans... potatoes, and 
wool caused the group us a whole to rise 
4 per cent from the previous month. De- 


creases were recorded in the average prices 


of calves, lambs, live. poultry, 


and onions. 
Among foods, price advances during the 


oranges, 


month were reported for butter, cheese, rve | 


corn meal. 
poultry. 


and wheat flour. macaroni, 
rice, cured beef. ham. dressed 
lard, and raw and granulated sugar. On 
the other hand, fresh beef at Chicago. 
lamb, mutton, veal and coffee averaged 
lower than in the month before: The 
group as a whole increased 2°), per cent 
in April when compared with March. . 

The hides and leather products group 
increased approximately 2 per cent dur- 
ing the month. with boots and shoes re- 
mdining at the March leve! Textile 
preducts as a whole advanced 1 per cent 
from March to April. 

The Bureau also announced that retail 


. food prices in 51 Cities showed an aver- 


/cent on April 


| 
| 


age decrease of about one-tenti) of 1 per 
15 when compared with 
March 15, and an average decrease of 
about per cent when compared with 
April 15, 1932. ; 


Farm Incomes Shrink 


As Movement Starts 


To Restore Profits 


Orderly Production and Mar- 


keting Inaugurated With 
Cooperative Agneement of 
Chicago Dairy Interests 


With gross income from farm produc- 
tion in 1932 but little more than one-half 
the income in 1929 and farm real estate 
Velucs Meye than one-third less the de- 
\clopment of an orderly system of produc- 
lion and inarketing of farm products has 
‘been started under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. 

The estimated value per acre of farm 

1 estate for the United States as a 
Whole; compared with average values for 
the vears 1912 to 1914, has steadilv de- 
clined since 1925. The largest decreases 
have occurured during the last two years. 

Comparison of Data. 

This:is shown in“a statement just issued 
by the Bureau of Agricultural. Economics, 
‘reporting index figures as. of March 1, in 
comparison with the same date in pre- 
vious years. 
| The Bureau estimates the index of the 
Value per acre as of March 1, 1933, at an 
-average of 73. compared with an index of 
8’ on March 1, 1932. and of 106 on che 
same date in 1931. These figures are in 
comparison with an average value of 100 


_ tor the vears 1912-1914. 


The declines from a vear ago have been 
\videspread, the Bureau's statement said, 
ind over a considerable part of the coun- 
iry thev have been. reasonably 
reflecting the continued declines in farm 
Income. 

Cooperative Control Initiated 
The first concrete effect of the new farm 


‘'rehef law has taken the form of a ten‘a- 


The migration of couples to areas other (the agriculiiral adjustment act) 
than those in which they reside, for the raise farm prices,” George N. Peek, newly 


Advancing the Cause of World Peace 
By American Appeal to 54 Countries: 


to the heads of 54 nations to reduce their | 


sive weapons, and to cooperate in a great + 


live agreement between producers - and 
distributors of milk in the Chicago region, 
in which sales quotas are provided and 
prices for’ milk, cream, and other dairy 
products are specified. The prices are 
generally higher than those which have 
been paid recently. 
MeanWhile. Henry Morgenthau Jr, 
chairman of :he Federal Farm Board and: 
eovernor-desicnate of the Farm Credit 
Administration, announces that applica- 
tions for 
provisions of the act are pouring in by the 
hundreds and that an organization to 


handle these applications already is func- 


Lioning. 
The farm mortgage refinancing provi- 
sions of the act were the subject of a 


conference, May 15, between Mr. Morgen- 
thau and representatives of leading life 
insurance companies who hold about 23 
per cent of these mortgages. 

“The sale aim and object of this act 
is to 


{Continued on Page 12, Column 1.j 


tions was sent by cable Mav 16. ‘The 


_ text is printed on page 9.) 


“The profound hope of the people of 
my country,” he said, “impels me, as the 
head of their Government, to, address 
you and, through you, the people of your 
nation. This hope is that peace may be 
assured through practical measures of 
disarmament and that all of us may 
carry to victory our common struggle 
against economic chaos.” 

The message was sent to the President 
of Soviet Russia, a nation which the 
United States has refused to recognize as 
being in existence; to the. Emperor of 
Japan, who communicates with foreign 
countries only through his representa- 
tives; and by the titular, if not actual, 
heads of the most powerful as well as the 
smallest nations of the earth. 

President Roosevelt suggested that if 
all nations would agree to eliminate 
weapans of offense from their arma- 


[Continued. on Page 9, Column 1.] 


uniform, | 


to farmers under the credit | 


Workers in Plan 
Of Reconstruction 


‘Their Peculiar Needs Must 
Have Speeial Attention, 
Says Secretary Perkins in 
Reviewing Problem 


Advocates a Place 
For Married Women 


Recognition of the Value of 


Capable Older Workers and 
Correction of Sweatshop 
| Practices Are Advised 


, In trying to put through a reconstruc- 
lon program for wage earners, it is found 
‘that women workers have peculiar needs 
Ceiling for special attention. 

. This ik the opinion of the. Secretary 
of Labor, Frances Perkins. Three ques- 
‘tions concerning women wage earners are 
frequently asked, she said, but they are 
unanswerable in any exaét way for lack 
of adequate and comprehensive informa- 
These questions are: 
How many women 
‘today? 

Are women suffering more or less than 
men from loss of jobs and slipping stand- 
ards? 

To what extent have men and women 
workers been displacing each other as a 
result of the depression? 

Extent of Unemployment 

“We.can venture certain replies that 
may help to guide us in our course, how- 
ever.” Secretary Perkins: said. 

' “The 1930 census shows that normally 
| Lene re are almost 11,000,000 women em- 
ploved. Probably at least 2,000,000 are 
,;How unemploved, according to a rough 
but conservative estimate. Or, to put 
|somewhat differently, it seems likely thé 
jt least one in every five women normally 
.in gainful work is now without a job. 

, “The special unemployment census 
eos 1931, showed that of the no 


unemployed 


wage earners in the 19 cities selected 
‘study. somewhat less than a fifth o 
women against approximately a fogyt 
lof the were out of work. 


situation two years ago. 
| continued and industrtal’ and 


;cconomic disturbances, the proportions of 
| unemployed doubtless are greater. 
A Remedial Program 

“We do not need exact statistics to 
| realize that the unemployment problems 
‘of women, like those of men, have become 
| more pressing from month to month. We 
|have overwhelming evidence on all sides 
spurring us on to evolve as quickly as 
possible a remedial program. 

“The first important step in this course 
from the viewpoint of women is to aban- 
don false theories that confuse the issue. 
“Is not the extensive _ employment of 
women the: chief reason for the unem- 
ployment of men?” ask certain persons 
who illogically would sweep out of jobs 
many women in general and married 
‘vomen in particular. 

“One wonders if the supporters of such 
a Campaign place no value upon special 
(raining and experience nor upon skill that 
has taken months or years’ to develop. 
One counters* with the question, could 
these advocates demonstrate their as- 
sumption that unemployed men cculd 
step into positions held by married women 
as readily as they imply? 

They Need the Money 

“The majority of married women work 
| for the same reason that married men 
_work- -because their families meed their 
' earnings. Studies of men's wdges and of 
immily budgets show a significant dis- 
crepancy between the earrings of the ma- 
jorily of men and the amounts necessary 
‘(o maintain the typical fanily at an 
American standard of living. 
| “So wives become breadwinners to help 


[Continued on Page 8. Column 1.] 


Food Shoppers Buy 
— What They See 


‘lest in Retail Store Shows 
Inactive Lines Sell Well 

| When Displayed 
| 
| The American housewife, or other pur- 
chaser of food for the home, apparently 
tends to buy those canned products which 
are prominently in sight, rather than to 
cal! for particular items. 

This is indicated “in an announcement 
May.20 by the Department of Commerce 


jof marked increases in seles of a number 


of slow-moving items reported by a large 
San Francisco retail grocery as a result 
of a campaign undertaken with the aid 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Physical inventories taken at the time 
of installing a new system of stock con- 
, trol revealed heavy stocks on hand of 
'a number of inactive canned goods items, 
some of which had been accumulating 
for more than a vear. Better display 
of these items in preferred positions to- 
ward the front of the store brought im- 
mediate results, it was stated. 

Two items in particular, which had 
been practically dead on the shelves, are 
now selling 10 cases a week. 

The, methods of improved stock con- 
trol by a special stock-control card. were 
developed by the organized grocery trades 
of the country on the basis of results of 
the Bureau's grocery survey in Louisville 
and work in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 
if’ was ‘stated. 

These stock-control cards supply the 
grocer with current data as to amounts 
on hand, cost and selling prices, gross 
margin, and rate of turnover for each 
item under study. : 
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eaves 


In April Exceeds 


Level for Mareh 


Effect of Bank Holiday Is 
Emphasized by Depart- 
ment of Labor in Review- 
ing Employment | 


Widespread, but not large, increases in 
emplovment and a continued decline in 
the number of industrial establishments 


‘cuiting wages took place in April as com- 


©1933, with the 


‘ALL NAVY OFFICERS NEEDED, 
DMIRAL UPHAM 


pared with March. 
The gains, ascribed by the Department 
of Labor largely to recovery from the se- 


vere slump caused by the bank holiday | 
the usual | 


of March, were contrary to 
tendency at this season of the year, when 
there normally is reduced employment. 

In the manufacturing industries, the 
gain in employmen! was 1.6 per cent, and 
pay rolls rose 4.6 per cent over March. 
April employment was still 10 per cent 
Jess than a vear ago, however, and pay 
rolis were 21.9 per cent less. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics describes the situation 
as follows: 

Several factors must be considered in 
comparing the increases in employment 
and pay rolls .between March and April, 
changes which have oc- 
curred betwen these two months in pre- 
vious vears. Ordinarilv, employment and 


pay rolls show a decline from March to. 


April. The bank holiday in the early 
part of March, 1933, however, caused a 
curtailment of operations in hundreds of 
manufacturing establishments. resulting 
in a decline of 4.2 per cent in employ- 
ment and 8.2 per cent in pay rolls in that 

The partial recovery in.April from the 
restricted operations of March combined 
with increased activity in a number of 
industries offset the usual seasonal de- 
cline reported in April and. resulted “in 
an increase of 1.6 per cent in employment 
and 4.5 per cent in pay rolls. A number 
of cooperating establishments still re- 
ported limited operations due to the bank- 
ing situation in their respective localities. 

Two-month Interval 

A comparison of theh employment index 
of April, 1933, with the index of employ- 
ment of February, 1933 (57.5), shows a 
decrease of 2.8 per cent over this two- 
month interval, while a comparison af the 
April payroll index with the February 
payroll index (36.4) shows a drop of 4.1 
per cent in pay rolls. 

The low point of employment and pay 
rolis in 1932 was recorded in July. A com- 
parison of the April, 1933, index of em- 
ployment with the index of employment 
f July, 1932 (55.2), shows that employ- 
ment in April, 1933, is 1.4 per cent above 
he July, 1932, level. The April, 1933, pay- 
ll index, however, is 3.6 per cent below 
e pay-roll index of July, 1932 (36.2). 


ries included in the Bureau's monthly 
oyment survey reported increased em- 
loyment from. March to April and 60 
industries reported increaesd pay, rolls, 
m of this being due to recovery from 
the March bank holiday slump. 

The most pronounced increase in em- 
plovment (74.1 per cent) was a seasonal 
increase in the fertilizer industry. The 
beverage industry, due almost entirely to 
the increase in brewery activities, reported 
a gain of 54.1 per cent in number of work- 
ers. 


ifty-nine of the 89 manufacturing in- | 


Numerous establishments in other | 


branches of industry were also affected by 


the passage of beer legislation, glass fac- 


tories, sawmills, furniture factories, ma-. 


chine-shops and other establishments re- 
porting gains resulting. from orders for 
supplies, bar fixtures, and other products. 


The pronounced increase in employment | 


and pay rolls in the canning and preserv- 
ing industry was due largely to increased 
operations 
where the beginning of the asparagus and 
spinach packing resulted in large gains 
in number of workers. 


in California establishments, 


While the number of persons affected by | 


decreases in wage rates in manufactur- 
ing 
ceived in April, 1933, was slightly larger 
than the number affected by wage ad- 
justments in March, 1933, the number of 
number reporting decreases in March. The 
establishments reporting decreases in 
rates was considerably smaller than the 
number of establishments reporting de- 
creases has been steadily diminishing since 
January, 1933. 
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industries according to reports re- | 


we 


_ disastrous over-production. 


grants to the: States for building 
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Trade Recovery Plan---The President's Peace Appeal---Economies in the Fleet--- Wheels to Turn 
at Muscle Shoals---Banking Reforms Given Right of Way 


* * 


RADE RECOVERY PLAN. President Roose- 

! velt laid before Congress May 17 his plan to 

revive and stabilize industry and bring about 
employment. The bill, immediately introduced in both 
HHouses, combines a plan tor Federal regulation of 
business under codes of fair competition and an out- 
lay by the Government of $3,300,000,000 for a com- 
prehensive program of public works. 

In his message to Congress the President stated 
that the purpose of the plan is to create a coopera- 
tive movement throughout industry to bring about 
wide reemployment, establish a decent working wage 
{or shorter hours and prevent unfair competition and 
The bill as introduced 
gives him far-reaching authority to accomplish these 
ends. He is empowered for two years to use any 

ublic or private agencies in carrying out the plan 
to regulate business and full authority to enforce such 
measures as he may adopt. 

The bill would create the office of Federal Emer- 
gency Administrator of Public Works whom the Pres- 
ident would appoint. Under direction of the President 
the Administrator would prepare a comprehensive 
program of public undertakings such as construction, 
repair and improvement of highways, public build. 
ings, rivers and harbors improvements, slum clear- 
ance, Naval construction, Army housing and mechani- 
zation and motorization of Army units, development 
and conservation of national resources and similar 
undertakings. Grants to States, municipalities and 
other “public bodies” for similar construction are 
authorized up to 30 per cent of the cost of labor and 
materials involved. Specific atthority is given for 
up to 
$400,000,000. | 


The President left to Congress the question 


form of taxation will be used to finance the interest 
and sinking fund requirements of the $3,300,000,000 
bond issue to carry out the program. Should the 18th 
Amendment be repealed, the President pointed out 
in his message, laws still on the statute books would 
vield the $220,000,000 necessary to finance the pro- 
posed bond issue. Budget Director Douglas told the 
louse Ways and Means Committee May 18 that 
prompt repeal would bring in $250,000,000 annually 
to the Treasury. Testifying before the same Com- 
mittee, William Green, president of the» American 
Federation of Labor, said that 6,000,000 men could 


‘be put to work in a very short time under the pro- 


posals, and Senator Wagner, one of the authors of 
the bill, privately supplemented this estimate by an- 
cther 6,000,000. 
| 
RESIDENT APPEALS FOR WORLD PEACE. 
President Roosevelt has appealed to the people 
of the world for political and economic peace. In 
a message May 16 to the 35 parlidmentary heads of 
government and 19 royal rulers of the nations partici- 
pating in the economic and disarmament conferences 
he urged them to unite in a pact of nonaggression 
and agreements to eliminate instruments of aggres- 
sive warfare. The President declared that “‘the hap- 
piness, the prosperity and the very lives of the men, 
women and children who inhabit the whole world” are 
bound up in the decisions these conferences will make, 
and he warned that the responsibility for failure 
would rest upon any strong nation which refused to 
cooperate in good faith. . 
In a message to the Capitol informing Congress 
of his action the President stated he had taken it 
“because it has become increasingly evident that the 
assurance of world political and economic peace and 
stability is threatened by selfish and shortsighted 
policies, actions and threats of nations.” : 
Declaring that “the way to disarm is to disarm” 
the President said to Congress that his message to 
the nations sought four practical and simultaneous 
agreements to that end. First, that through a series 
of steps the weapons of offensive warfare be elimi- 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


nated; Second, that the first steps be taken now; 
Third, that while these steps are being taken no 
nation shall increase existing armaments over and 
above the limits of treaty obligations; fourth, that 
subject to existing treaty rights no nation during the 
disarmament period shall send any armed force of 
whatsoever nature across its own borders. 

In his message to the nations Mr. Roosevelt em- 
thasized the bearing of the disarmament conference 
at Geneva, “where,” he said, “confused purposes still 
clash dangerously,” upon the forthcoming London 
economic conference and declared the “world cannot 
wait deliberations long drawn out” there for the stab- 
ilization of currencies and the removal of trade 
barriers. 


President Roosevelt began consideration of his ap- 
peal to the world four months ago. He consulted 
with no one but the Secretary of State and he be- 
lieves that it came as a surprise to those to whom 
it was addressed including even the representatives 
of foreign powers with whom he has been in personal 
conference in the last few weeks. From the general 
tenor of the replies the President feels that together 
with Chancellor Hitler’s speech of May 17 the inter- 
national situation has been eased and the whole tone 
of the Geneva disarmament conference improved. 


* * 
ANKING REFORM BILLS BEFORE CON- 
GRESS. Measures for reforms in_ banking 


practices have the rignt of way in both Houses — 


of Congress. Senator Glass succeeded in having his 


bill made the “unfinished business” of the Senate and 


its consideration on the floor was begun May 19. In 
the House Representative Steagall brought in a com- 
panion measure which was taken up May 20 under a 
special rule. 

An attempt will be made to amend the provision in 
the Glass bill for insurance of bank deposits. Senator 
Vandenberg has offered an amendment for the insur- 
ance of deposits in all banks up to $2,500 with a fund 
backed by the Treasury. This plan,is intended to fill 


in the gap in the Glass proposal under which the in-. 


surance would not become effective until July 1, 1954. 
It also would cover the Staté banks without the quali- 
fication of Federal Reserve membership as required 
in the Glass bill. In offering his amendment-Mr. Van- 
denberg expressed the belief that the chief: contro- 
versy over the bill would center around the bank 
deposit guarantee feature. 


= 


REGULATION. Regulation of the 


railroads of the Nation as proposed in the Ad- 


ministration’s measure for the creation of a°< 


Federal Coordinator of Railroads fs still in commit- 
tee stage at the Capitol. The Senate Interstate Gpm- 
merce Committee has concluded its public heayings 
and is considering the changes suggested by thejreads 
and other affected interests. The House Committee 
continued its open hearings in the week of Mayyd5 


but will soon begin work on the measure it will report. 


Representatives of railroad labor have repeated 
at the hearings during the week their fear tha¢-the 
proposal will cause more unemployment and have ex- 
pressed doubt as to any substantial improvement in 
transportation facilities under its provisions. 

Among suggested amendments presented at the 
hearings in the week of May 15 were those contem- 
plating authority for abandonment of trackage and 
inclusion in the regional rail committees, which are 
to cooperate with the Coordinator, of those roads with 
less than $1,000,000 annual gross revenue. The Sen- 
ate Committee has put into the bill provisions to limit 
the number of discharges and to otherwise meet some 
of the objections which labor has raised to the plan as 
originally drafted. As the bill is part of the Admin- 
istration’s general program of reconstruction its com- 
pletion and report to both Houses will be expedited. 


é 


* * 


HEELS TO TURN AT MUSCLE SHOALS. 

The war-time power plant at “Muscle Shoals 

is to be rehabilitated and put to work after 
nearly a dozen years of attempted legislation to that 
end. ItS operation is the nucleus of the act for the 
development of the Tennessee River Valley approved 
by the President May 18. When he signed the bill 
the President warned the public against possible land 
exploitation enterprises that may follow. 

As changed in conference committee of the two 
Houses the bill sent to. the White House largely fol- 
lows the Senate provisions as relating to the Muscle 
Shoals plant and its uses. Power is to be primary 
with experimental production of fertilizer subordi- 
nated. The President is authorized to lease the nitrate 
plant and if he fails to do so within one year dis- 
cretionary authority for the limited production of 
fertilizer is given the Tennessee Valley Authority, 


Navigation Error 


the governing board of the whole enterprise created © 


under the act. 

Authority for the immediate construction of Cove 
Creek storage dam is provided and for eventual con- 
struction of other dams along the Tennessee River 
end its tributaries. The Government may build or 
lease lines for the transmission of power. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority also is empowered 
to proceed with flood control work in that area, to 


_ improve the navigability of the Tennessee River, to 


undertake the prevention of soil erosion and generally 
to provide for the agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of the Valley. As a beginning the bill authorizes 


‘a bond issue of $50,000,000. 


combatant ships of the Navy of all classes are 


* * 
FF, combatant IN THE FLEET. One third of the 
— to be placed in rotating reserve beginning July 


- 1. Orders to this effect were issued May 15 and will 


continue in operation until Jan. 1, 1936. Under the 
plan, which is described by the Navy as having the 
two-fold purpose of economy and efficiency, all ships 
will be in Navy yards for six months and in active 


‘commission for 12 months so that the entire fleet 


will be affected eventually. 
naval aircraft. 

The essence of the plan is to enable the Navy to 
give more attention to materiel upkeep than has been 
possible with the entire fleet in active commission, 
“The time has come,” said Admiral Pratt, Chief of 
Operations, in explaining the order, “when we must 
take account of our stock.” The enlisted personnel 
is to be reduced from the present strength of 79,244 
to 77,000 men. There will be no discharges, but re- 
cruiting will be suspended until natural attrition due 
to expired enlistments, deaths and other causes bring 
about the required reduction. 

Another order effective. May 20 siops pay for naval 
reserve drills and training duty and cancels the nayal 
reserve cruises for this Summer. 

On the heels of these announcements came a naval 
construction program of $100,000,000 in the Ad- 
ministration’s public works program as a step toward 
relief of unemployment. This probably will be started 
at once if the bill is enacted and continued until 
stopped or modified by new treaty agreements. 


The order also applies to 


* * 

EDERAL INCOME RISES. Internal revenue col- 
lections for April were some $34,000,000 better 
than for the same month last year, but under 

those for March when first installments on income 
taxes came into the Treasury. A beer tax yield of 
$8,269,000 was below expectations, but Treasury of- 
ficials expect: this item to increase as more States 
legalize the sale of malt beverages and breweries in- 
crease their output. Market activities were reflected 
In gains In taxes on stock transfers and capital stock 
issues. Increased sales of tobacco were shown in 
those taxes and the automotive bracket also was 
better than in March. Some of the special taxes, 
however, such as those on gasoline, electrical energy, 


telegraph and telephone messages and bank checks ° 


were under the preceding month. 


Review of Legislation 
Passed in Pennsylvania 


DECLINE 


IN MARRIAGE RATE; _ 


——-- 


‘Passport Extension Asked 


{To Loss of ‘Akron’ 


| As Contributory 


Court of Inquiry Withholds 
Reflection on Command- 
ing Officer as Evidence 


Was Destroyed With Ship 


An error in judgment was a contributory 
cause of the loss of the dirigible “Akron,” 


but the late commanding officer, Comdr. 
Frank C. McCord, is not subject to con- 
demnation in the absence of additional 
information which was lost with the ship. 


This is the judgment of the Court of 
Inquiry appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Claude A. Swanson, to inquire into 
all the facts and circumstances surround- 
ing the disaster. The findings were ap- 
proved by Secretary Swanson, subject to 
remarks by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral William V. Pratt, and by 
the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Rear Admiral Ernest J. King. 


Suspension of Judgment 


Admiral Pratt asserted that “no reflec- 
tion should attach to the commanding 
officer for his choice, in his best judg- 
ment, of the course of action that was 
followed under those particular storm 
ccnditions during the natural and normal 
military operations of a rigid airship.” 

Read Admiral King, in his endorse- 
ment of the findings, stated that “it 
clearly appears (a) that the design, con- 
struction and maneuverability of the 
“Akron’ were adequate to the point of 
excellence, and (b) that the material con- 
dition of the Akron was excellent at the 
time of take-off on April 3, 1933.” 


Casualties in Line of Duty 


The Court of Inquiry held that the 
deaths of all officers and enlisted men 
of the United States Navy “occurred in 
line of duty and not to have been the 
result of their own misconduct.” 


The court was composed of Rear Ad- 
miral Henry V. Butler. Captain Harry E. 
Shoemaker and Commander Sydney M. 
Kraus. 


The opinions and recommendation fol- 
lows: 

1.—At the time of take on her last 
flight on April 3, 1933, the “Akron” wag 
in excellent structural condition and gen 
erally embodied all of the’ best features i 
design and construction known to the art 
at that time. ue 

2.—The officers and crew of the “Akron” 
were skilled and competent operators of 
rigid airships. 

3.—Weather forecasts furnished the 
commanding officer of the “Akron” prior 
to the compacncement of the last flight 
did not indicate dangerous weather cone 
ditions nor predict thunderstorms, - 

4.—The commanding officer was justified 
in starting the flight at the time chosen 

Error in Judgment 

5.--The court is of the opinion § that 

* * the commanding officer committed 
an error in judgment in not setting such 
courses as would have kept him in the 
safe semicircle thereby probabiv avoiding 
the severe conditions finally encountered, 
and that this error in judgment was a 
contributory cause of the loss of the 
“Akron.” 

6.—The figgal destruction of the “Akron” 
was caused by a down current of wind of 
such magnitude that the lower fin struck 
the water before the descent could be 
checked. This contact of the fin with the 
water resulted in a progressive destruction 
and sinking of the “Akron.” 

Possibilities of Avoidance 


7.—In view of the lack of evidence pre- 
sented or available as to the static and 
dynamic condition of the ship, or of other 
conditions, at the time the fin hit the 
water, the court is unable to express an 
opinion as to whether or not, had the 
ship started her descent from a higher 
altitude, sufficient time would have been 
available to completely lighten the ship, 
provided she was not so lightened; nor if, 
had she been completely lightened, what 
altitude would have been required within 
- which the descent could be checked; nor, 
further, whether the descent could have 
been checked under any attainable con- 
dition of the ship and existing weather 
conditions. In view of the foregoing the 
court is unable to place the responsibility 
for failure to check the descent which 
resulted in the crash of the “Akron.” 
‘ 8—The error in judgment, as set forth 
in Opinion 5, has been made evident to 
the court by its study of the testimony. 


Any Reduction in Existing Personnel Will Injure Service, 
He Advises House Committee 


While there has been official expression 
that the commissioned personne! of both 
the Army and the Navy is too large and 
that cuts in the number of officers in both 
services are in contemplation, Rear Ad- 
miral F. B. Upham declares that there is 
not one active officer of the Navy whose 
services are not required. 

Appearing before the House Naval AI- 


fairs Committee May 19, Admiral Upham 


cutlined the present naval organization 
affoat and ashore, pointing out that it 
was maintained and trained for use in 
war. The shore establishment, he said, ‘ 
so organized that in the event of war i 
will require merely an expansion of the 
personnel and facilities, rather than. the 
creation of a new organization, with all 
the confusion and delay incident to such 
a procedure. 

Each enlisted man must be given the 
asic training of a seaman, he said, and 
the officers who are taken in must be 
given an intensive course of training. 
which at best can only fit them to per- 
form some particular part of the regular 
naval officer’s duties. They may be 
trained to stand a deck watch, or as an 
engineer, or as an electrician, he said, but 
time does not permit that they be trained 
te perform all three, and the regular na- 
val officer must have all those qualifica- 
ticns. 

“The number of flag officers of the line 
or, the active list of the Navy,” Admiral 
Upham declared, “is in my opinion none 
too large for the present peace-time needs, 
to say nothing of the war requirements 
We have today a total of 59 officers of 
flag rank in the United States Navy, as 
compared with 85 British, 94 Japanese, 57 
French, and 34 Italian officers of flag rank. 

“If we refer to the Navy Register of 
Jan. 1, 1933. we find the duties to which 
each flag officer is assigned listed. therein, 


and I am prepared to justify before this 
Committee each and every one of Such 
essignments. , 

“In my opinion today there is not one 


officer on the active list of the line of the: 


Navy whose services are not required and 
whom the country would not be infinitely 
thankful to have, if war should unfortu- 
nately descend upon us.” 


Final Survey Is Made 
Of 1932 Cotton Crop 


Final figures of the ginned cotton crop 
of 1932 show 6,366 running bales in excess 
of the preliminary figure issued by the 
Bureau of the Census March 20. The Bu- 
eau gives the final figures at 12.709,647 
running bales, counting round as _ half 
bales, equivalent to 13,001,508 bales of 500 
pounds each. In the annual bulletin on 
cotton production in the United States, 
from the crop of 1932, which soon will be 
distributed. ginnings by States and coun- 
ties will be shown, as well as ginnings to 
specified dates throughout the season by 
counties, 


~ 


Brazilian Coffee Bartered 


For Wheat Sold in New York 


Announcement was made May 8, by 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, who been 
designated by the President to-be Gover- 
nor of the new Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, that the New York coffee office of 
The Grain Stabilization Corporation on 
May 8, 1933, sold 62;500 bags of Santos 
coffee, at prices ranging from 9.26 cents 
to 9.36 cents per pound. This sale con- 
stitutes the regular monthly allotment 
offered to the trade on sealed bids of 
coffee acquired from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in 1931 in exchange for American 
wheat. 


Vealed that concentrations of 


Harrisburg, 


appropriation of $45,000,000 for unemploy- 
ment relief, reduced salaries of ‘State and 


local Government employes and teachers, 


voted a referendum to amend the “blue 
laws” of 1794 to permit baseball and foot- 


-ball on Sunday, adopted a State flower, 


levied a tax on beer and provided for a 
prohibition repeal convention, adopted 
codes for banking, corporations and build- 
Ing and loan organizations, and approved 
investigations of banking insurance secur- 


ities, highways, education, public utilities, 


and sweatshops. 

The session failed to approve Governor 
Pinchot’s public utility code or to adopt 
old-age pension amendments, and refused 
to repeal the primary election law. 


CITY ALR HARMFUL 
TO LIBRARY BOOKS 


Presence of Sulphur Dioxide in 
Atmosphere Responsible 


Books in country libraries are better 
preserved than those in city institutions, 
it has been revealed in experiments con- 
ducted bv the Commerce Department's 
Bureau of Standards. 

Greater deterioration of the paper in 
books in city libraries is ascribed by Bu- 


reau scientists to the presence in city air 


of small amounts of sulphur dioxide, an 
acid-forming gas resulting from the com- 
bustion of fue! and from certain industrial 
processes. 

Laboratory work at the Bureau has re- 
two to 9 
parts of sulphur dioxide per 1,000,000 parts 
of air caused a marked deterioration of 
paper in 240 hours. This deterioration in 
the laboratory’ was accompanied by an 
abnoramlly high acidity which was also 
found in the paper of books siored in 
cities. 

Since it is obvious that all libraries can- 
not be located in ihe country or in. subur- 
ban areas, the Bureau has suggested that 
polluted air be Ziven an alkaline washing 
to remove the acid fumes before it is ad- 


, mitted to libraries. 


Pa.—The 1933 Legislature 
adjourned May 6, having provided for the 


DIVORCES LESS NUMEROUS 


Census Bureau Blames It on Depression and Abnormal 
Social Conditions Since the World War 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
purpose of being married has resulted in riod from 1922 to 1931 than in the earlier 
the growth of a number of so-called, part of the 45 years covered by the census 
Statistics. 

The extreme variation in the divorce 
laws of the different State 
parison of the divorce rates 
out Miss Hagan. New York, because of its 
restrictive divorce laws, has the lowest di- 


“Gretna Greens”—places, noted’ for the 
large number of inarriages performed. 
Growth of these places, largely because 
of the desire of couptes to avoid restrictive 
marriage laws, has resulted in giving some 
counties an unusually high marriage rate. 

Sometimes sentimental reasons account 
for the large marriage rate in individual 
counties. 
cluded among ‘the 77 counties in the 
United States having exceptionally high 
marriage rates, largely because it has “The 
Little Brown Church” to which many cou- 
ples go their weddings. 

Ormsby County. Nevada, is listed in the 
census figures as having the highest mar- 
riage rate of any county in the United 
States. It had a marriage rate of 305.3 
per 1,000 of population in 1931 as con- 
trasted to an average rate for the United 
States of 8.5. 

Love County, Oklahoma, with a mar- 
riage rate of 219.7, had the second highest 
rate in 1931, 
marriage center, not because of its name. 
but because: of its proximity to Texas, 
which until recently had a_ restrictive 
marriage law. 

Yuma County, Arizona. with a marriage 
rate of 188, is the third county in the 
country in this respect. 

If the decline in divorces for the first 
33 States for which reports have been is- 
sued is continued in the remaining States 
the decline m the number of divorces in 


1932 will be almost three times as great | 


as the decline in 1931. 

Divorces increased each year over the 
preceding year from 1887 to 1930. when 
they dropped 5 per cent. “In 139) thev 
declined 4 per cent from 1930. 

Despite the drop in the number “of. di- 
vorees which has occurred in the last three 
years, the divorce rate is still about three 
times that of 1887. The increase in the 
number of divorces for each 100 marriages 
, Was much greater during the 10-year pe- 


For Certain German Aliens 


Representative Bloom (Dem.), of New 
York City, has introduced a bill in the 
House to permit German aliens, now in 
the United States and whose passports are 
about to expire, to reside in this country 
for an additional two years. 

“There are many Germans in_ the 
United States today.” Mr. Bloom ex- 
plained, “who are here under special clas- 
sification. This group consists principally 
of students, business representatives, re- 
search workers, lecturers, etc. Many of 
these people, because of their race or po- 
litical affiliations, fear to return to their 
own country while it is under the Hitler 


makes com- 
fficult, points 


The court has but little direct knowledge 
of the considerations upon which this 
judgment, was based. Everything within 
the knowledge of Commander McCord at 
the time his decision was made might 
have pointed to his plan of action being 
justifiable. 

Certainly we know that many conflicting 
considerations had to be set one against 
the other, and what subsequent evenis 
show to have been an erroneous decision 
does not. in the opinion of the court, 
justify a condemnation without more in- 
formation of the considerations upon 
which the plan of action was based. This 
information was lost with the ship. * * * 

Recommendation: The.court recom- 
mends that no further proceedings be had 


Chicasaw County, Iowa, is in- | 


It owes its attraction as a_ 


vorce rate of any State permitting divorces 
while Nevada has the highest rate. Wyo- 
ming ranks second in divorce rate, with 


Oklahoma third, Texas fourth, and Cali- 


fornia fifth. 

Nevada had a decline of 24.2 per cent 
in the number of divorces in 1932 com- 
pared with 1931. Oklahoma's divorces de- 
creased 13.2 per cent and California's di- 
vorces declined 6.7 per cent. 

South Carolina is the only State which 
has no divorce. laws. Its laws permitting 
divorce were repealed in 1878. 

Among the counties, Cook County, Illi- 
nois, ranks first in the actual number of 
divorces granted, Los Angeles County, 
is second, and Wayne County, 
Mich., is third. 

Miss Hagan points out that the farming 
areas generally have lower divorce rates 
than the cities. Different social environ- 
ment, more home life in the country and 
economic conditions which make marriage 
especially desirable are probably the major 
factors in decreasing divorce in the rural 
areas, Says Miss Hagan. 


Administrator Named 
For Emergency Relief 


Harry L. Hopkins of New York, nas been 
selected by the President as.Federal Ad- 
ministrator of Emergency Relief. His 
nomination was sent to the Senate May 19. 
Mr. Hopkins is at present’ relief adminis- 
trator for New York State. He will have 
charge of the administration of the $500,- 
000,000 recently voted by Congress for re- 
lief of unemployment in the various States 


Territories. 


regime. 


in the matter. 
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Spreading Work 
To Avoid Usual 


Summer Decline 


Movement Under Way to 
Hold Recent Gains and 
Prevent Customary Sum- 
mer Tendency in Trade 


A movement to spread order's, produc- 
tion and emplovment resulting from the 
recent business gains so that the usual 
Summer slowing up may be mitigated has 
been started. 

As reports were received by the De- 
partment 6f Commerce that the business 
acvance was slowing up In response to 
seasonal tendencies, Secretary Daniel A. 
Roper on May 18 launched the movement 
to consolidate the gains and prevent re- 
trogression. 

Two sources other than the Department 
of Commerce reported during the week 
that business has improved. Secretary ot 
the Treasury William H. Woodin, return- 
ing from New York. declared that there 
had been a definite improvement through- 
out the country. 

Gains in Reserve Districts 

After meeting for two days at its second 
quarterly session of 1933, the Federal Re- 
serve Advisory Council sent a commit- 
tee to the White House on May 17 to 
report to the President that progress 
Was noticeable in all the 12 Federal re- 
serve districts. The improvement, ac- 
cording to the committee. applied to busi- 
ness as well as finance. 

Secretary Roper added to these reports 
that the gain has been essentially more 
than usual for the Spring s€ason, but he 
pointed out that whether the gains can 
be held through the Summer. when a 
slump is normal], is vet to be seen. For 
this reason he began encouraging the 
spreading of orders. 


Having received reports from Akron. 
Ohio. tire manufacturers that thev were 
operating 24 hours a day with four ful\ 
shifts, Secretary Roper said that he sug- 
gested to the companies that, if possible, 
slower’ current schedules be adopted in 
the interest of prolonging the work in 
sight. 

Sustained Activity 

Sustained activity in many industries 
will be necessary before any successful 
achievement on the unemployment prob- 
lem may be claimed. the Secretary 
warned. This. consideration is primary 
among the motives for his movement to 
spread: orders and production, he indi- 
cated. | 

Secretary Roper pointed out that steel 
mill activity is at the highest level since 
the first half of 1931. Automobile sched- 
ules also have been steadily advanced. he 
said. The spurt in retail trade has con- 
tinued due partly to the. fulfillment of 
heeds postponed during the March bank- 
ing crisis and partly to buying in antici- 
pation of inflationary prices. 

Wholesale Prices 

Unofficial indices -show that the im- 
provement in wholesale commodity prices 
has advanced the general level 8 per cent 
above the March low point, according to 
‘ne Secretary. Prices of .raw mateyiats 
and crude foodstuffs continue to exhibit 
the widest advances. 

Meanwhile construction contract awards 
have shown no téndency to rise, and bank 
debit statistics reported to the Secretary 
indicate that the turnover in bank de- 
posits still is following the conventional 
seasonal pattern. Recent figures have 
shown declines of 16 per cent. he said. 


School of Future 
Depicted by Artist 


Changing World of Education 
To Be Shown at Fair 


be 
ot 
of 
al 
at 
the 


What the schools of the future will 
like, as visualized by an artist in one 
three large paintings to form a part 
the Government's education exhibit 
the Century of Progress Exposition 
Chicago, was described May 17 by 
Office of Education. 

The three paintings depict education 
yesterday. today and tomorrow. each pic- 
turing typical schools and schoo] mate- 
rials actual or imagined of the respective 
periods. ,«Together they convey a _ per- 
spective of the swiftly changing world of 
education which it is the work of the 
Office of Education to record and report 
from a national viewpoint. 


“Education Tomorrow.” frankly conjec- 
ture, shows children and parents throng- 
ing to 2 large and modernistic civic cen- 
ter. which houses schools. theaters, gym- 
nasiums, library. coneert and dance halls 
and other facilities. Autogvro.§ school 
buses bring pupils and parents in from 
homes in the country. The “talk-o- 
writer” has displaced the typewriter and 
the pen and pencil. From the television 
set a single orchestra leader in a distant 
studio leads innumerable school orches- 
tras. But television has not supplanted the 


need for observing first hand. and so a 
tvpical high school class is touring 


Europe. The school materials of the fu- 
ture include a microphone, automatic cal- 
culator, tennis racket and golf sticks. The 
are included because the schoo) of 
tomorrow will undoubtedly increase the 
time for play, according to the Office ot 
Education. 

The painting of “Education Yesterday” 
shows a schoolmaster at his high desk 
hearing the class of the little red school- 
house recite in unison. 


FOR REGULATION 
OF CHILD LABOR 


Twelfth State Ratifies Proposed 
Constitutional Amendment 


Seven States have ratified the child 
labor amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution as proposed in a resolution adopted 
by Congress in 1924. 

The Secretary of State. Cordell Hull. 
announced May 18 the receipt of notice 
from the State of Michigan of favorable 
action by the Legislature of that State. 
The other States which have ratifie’ the 
proposed amendment are Arizona. Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado. Montana and 
Wisconsin. 

Five other States have ratified the 
amendment. although formal netice has 
not been received by the Secretary of 
State. They are: New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon and Washington. 


, virtually a certainty.” 


Will Mankind Develop Into— 
Single World Race? - 


How Modern Civilization Has Resulted in Reversal of Conditions 
Which Caused Racial Distinctions 


A melding of the white, 
and red:races of mankind into a single 
race in the course of time is forecast by 
Major Edward A. Goldman, senior biolo- 
gist, United. States Biological Survey. 
Major Goldman presented this viewpoint: 


in-a paper entitled “The Isolation Factor . 


in the Evoluation of Species” read before 
The American Society of Mammalogists, 


in session. at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
The existing distinctions between the 


human races, Major Goldman ascribes to 
the effects of isolation in developing di- 
versity of characteristics in each group 
to meet differences in environmental con- 
ditions. This condition of isolation, he 
points out, is reversed under modern civil- 
ization, and the races are being brought 
into closer contact which, he anticipates, 
will eventually resuk in the elimination 
of differences through cross-breeding. 


Isolation of Species 
No Longer Obtains 


“Isolation as a@ factor in the evolution 
of the species is well illustrated,” he ob- 
serves, “by what we know and can postu- 
late concerning human history. The nu- 
merous human races undoubtedly owe 
their development to isolation. and re- 
sponse to environmental and genetic fac- 
tors. 

“Isolated on islands and in remote 
places difficult of access, they had little 
in common with their neighbors and were 
apt to be at war with them. Some of the 
races—as the various tribes of pygmies 
and the white races—differ so conspicu- 
ously in color, stature and structural de- 
tails that they 
as distinct species were it not for the 
evidence that all are fertile with one ane 
other.” 

“Modern civilization—and especially 
modern transportation facilities, culminat- 
ing in the airplane—have. however. re- 
sulted in a complete reversal of the con- 
ditions’ that led to race. development. 


«Nearly all peoples are brought into close 


contact; and. while race aversions are very 
strong, propinguity slowly plays its part. 

“Man has shown remarkable adapta- 
bility to all climates; and the complete 
fusion of all the existing races into a 
Single world race seems inevitable.” 


Discussing the effect of isolation in the ! 
physical | 
says he | 
has been strongly impressed with the evi-/ 
dence of the profound modifying effect on. 


evolutionary 
inedifications. 


of 
Goldman 


development 
Major 


environmental influences. 

“The color of many species,” 
serves, “has obviously been altered to har- 
monize with that of the surroundings. 
Colonies of animals that burrow in light- 
colored soils or whitish sands of consider- 
able extent are usually paler than their 
close relatives that may 
soils or, blackish volcanic 
closely adjacent, the 


sand, of 


dimly 


Wheat Yield Depends 
On Man. Not Weather 


Acreage Is Main Factor. 
According to the Depart- 
ment of Agriclture 


Wheat production is fegulated by men— 
not weather. 

A contrary belief among farmers. ac- 
cording to the Department of Agriculture, 
may present an obstacle to the wheat 
acreage control contemplated under the 
Farm Adjustment Act. 

The idea that nature rather 
determines the wheat output is mistaken, 
the Department says in a statement issued 


vellow, black ' 


might well be regarded . 


depths of a rain forest darker colors than 
in related forms inhabiting more open 


country are prevalent.” 


Physiological factors in isolation re- 
sulting in variation of species are con- 
sidered by Major Goldman. He Says: 

“Islands have been used as examples otf 
complete isolation, being separated from 
the mainland areas by water barrier; but 


'the same general principles apply to iso- 


lation on continental areas where great 
rivers, lakes, and mountain ranges are 
well-Known barriers, varying. in the ef- 
fectiveness for different species. 


Factors in Isolation 


That Cause Variation 


“The Colorado River may be cited as 
typical of a harrier that is effective for 
numerous species inhabiting stony ter- 
rain; but it is ineffective for species that 
are semiaquatic or that burrow in alluvial 
soils along its lower course, where shifting 
channels frequently transfer whole ¢ol- 
onies from one side of the stream’ to the 
other. 

“Living species differ in their plasticity. 
some exhibiting a more market inherent 
tendency to vary than others. This is 
shown by the fact that some maintain 
nearly uniform characters over wide geo- 
graphic ranges in which there may even 
be gaps of unoccupied territory, while 
others are so unstable or so responsive 
to environmental conditions that slight 
differences may be discernable at frequent 


Designation 


enormous task 


‘BOULDER DAM 
OFFICIAL NAME 
of Project. on 


Colorado River Changed by 
Order of Mr. Ickes 


“Boulder 


Dam” to be the official 


is 


‘name of the project now under way in the 


Colorado River. Since September, 1932. 
it has been known officially as “Hoover 
Dam.’ 

The project originally was known as 
Boulder Dam. This name Was changed 
by order of Dr. Ray “Lyman Wilbur, 
former Secretary of the Interior... Now it 
has been changed again by order of the 
present Secretary. Harold L. Ickes. 

Mr. Ickes explained that the flood con- 
trol and power development “always has 
been Boulder Dam to me and many others 
of the West.” 

“It seems to me,” he adsed, 
should be 


“that this 
known by its 
locality. ‘Boulder’ certainly is most. ex- 
pressive of the greatest job of the kind 
ever undertaken man.” 


Persia May Grant Monopoly 
To Interests From America 
The tobacco monopoly about to be 


tablished in Persia probably will be given 
to an American firm with a monopoly on 


Cs- 


the export from that country of animal 


casings. 

In making this announcement on ad-. 
vices from the American Minister at 
Teheran, the Department of State adds 
that Persia will not grant a monopoly on 
the importation of automotive vehicles 
and accessories as has been previously 


Tennessee Valley Project 
Soon to Be Started 


Warning Issued that 


Speculative Interests Threaten to 


Interfere With Development of Program 


Development of the 


will be under way in the near future, but: 
warning has been issued that speculative 


interests threaten to prevent the full pos- 
sibilities of the program from being 
realized. 

President ‘Roosevelt. May 18, signed the 
bill -«H. R.-5081), The conference report 
on the measure was adopted by the Sen- 
ate May 16 and by the House May 17. 

Dr. Morgan Appointed 

The President announced May 19 that 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, president of Anti- 
och College in Ohio, has accepted the 
President's offer to head the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Dr. Morgan has been 
associated with numerous conservation 
and flood-control projects. and was in 
charge of the flood control work in the 
Miami River in 1913. 

President Roosevelt, when he signed the 
bill, warned the public against being 
drawn into land speculation in the Muscle 
Shoals region. No formal statement was 
issued, however. 

Need of Regulation 

The warning against the threat of ac- 
tivity by speculative interests was issued 
by the National Land-use Planning Com- 
inittee and announced May 17 by the De- 
‘partment of Agriculture. 

“Attempts doubtless will be made,” said 
the Committee, “to exploit speculatively 
the benefits of the program particularly 
through control of areas of major value_ 


Tennessee Valley uses. 


Such tendencies should be checked 
by suitable regulation and contre’.” 

In addition to providing for the opera- 
tion of the Government's properties at 


Muscle Shoals for the production of fer- 
tilizers and fertilizer materials, the con- 
struction of a hydroelectric plant at Cove 
Creek Dam, with a transmission line be- 
tween Muscle Shoals and Cove Creek, 
and sale of surplus electric power, the 
measure paves the way for the future de- 
velopment of the entire Tennessee River 
basin. 

For this purpose it is provided as fol- 
lows: 

“Section To aid further the proper 
use, conservation and development of the 
natural resources of the Tennessee River 
drainage basin and of such adjoining ter- 
ritorvy as may be related to or materially 
affected by the development consequent 
to this act, and to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare of the citizens of said areas, 
the President is hereby authorized, by 
such means or methods as he may deem 
proper within the limits of appropria- 
tions made therefor by Coneress, to make 
such surveys of and general plans for said 
Tennessee basin and adjoining territory 
as may be useful to the Congress and to 


the several States in guiding and con- 
trolling the extent. sequence. and nature 
of development that may be equitably 
and economically advanced through the 
expenditure of public funds, or through | 
the guidance or control of public au- 


 ‘Bootlegging’ 


.consipracy 


WATCH IMPORTS 


EVADING DUTIES 


of Movements 
From Switzerland Totals 
Over Two Millions 


As a result of bootlegging of watches 
and their parts from Switzerland, there is 
loss of revenue, to the Government 
amounting to from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000, 
according to a letter from the Waltham 


Watch Company, of Waltham, Mass., to 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of that State, 


which the Senator has put into the record 
in the Senate. : 

Senator Walsh said that approximately 
10,060 skilled wogkers ig industry in 
this country are now out of work and 
that “it is charged -there is an organized 
to break down the American 
industry. The Government here, he 
adced, contributes to what is threatening 
to be a “breakdown” of the domestic in- 
dustry by selling at auction thousands of 
seized watches. He an- 
noufieed he will take up with the Depart- 
ment of State activities between watch 
manufacturers in Switzerland and certain 
people in this country and the dumping 
of centraband wafches by the Treasury 
Department at prices disastrous to the 
American industry. ° 


fostering or orderly and proper physical, 
economic, and social development of said 
areas; and thé President is further au- 
thorized in making said surveys and plans 
to cooperate with the State affected 
thereby, or subdivisions or agencies of 
such States, or with cooperative or other 
organizations, and to make such studies, 
experiments, or demonstrations as may be 
necessary and suitable to that end. 
“Section 23. The President shall, from 
time to time. as the work provided for 
in the preceding section progresses, rece 


intervals.” reported. ‘tor urban, industrial, or other important thority, all for, the general purpose of [Continued on Page 14. Column 7.] 

" re 1805. The Austrians are massing at Austerlitz. Across the channel Britain 

| watches in-grim silence. The future of Napoleon's power depends on his 

| ? next move. Shall he divide his forces? Or concentrate? Fifteen days later : 

| 


he 


inhabit 


than’man. 


May 18. notwithstanding that it appar- 
ently is supported by the crop develop- 
ments of the present season. Acreage | 


mainly governs the production in the long. 
run—and the tarm law is a long run prop- | 


osition. Its success will not depend on the 
output of a single season. but on the total 
readjustment it effects in the relation of 
the American wheat industry to its 
market. 
Trends of Last 40 Years 

As a corrective to inferences that may 
be drawn from the May Winter wheat 
forecast. which indicated outturn 
nearly 30 per cent 
and nearly 60 per cent below that of 1931, 
the Department draws 
trends of production and acreage during 
the last 40 vears. Production increased 
about 80 per cent-and acreage about 60 
per cent. The difference 
able to a gain of more than 20 per 
cent in vields per acre. But this gain is 
as much a man-made factor-as the acre- 
age. according toethe Department. It re- 
fects the improvement of varieties. of 
better farm /practice, and of pest control. 

Acreage and: production from 1890 to 
1930 moved upward ‘together. with 


below that of last year, 


attention to the’ 


is attribut- 


the 


former increasing its lead as the vield per | 


acre rose. Taking the country as a whole, 
the production per acre Was surprisingly 
uniform from year to vear.- From 1905 
to 1930 the average vield was 14.5 bushels. 
The highest vield was only 17 bushels and 
the lowest 12.2. Seasonal influences af- 
fecting vields had obvious]vy a small in- 
fluence as compared with the acreage in 
determining the volume. of production. 
Locally and seasonally the effect of the 
weather and of insects and diseases often 
seemed preponderant. But these in- 
fluences varied in opposite directions from 
vear to vear and canceled out, whereas 
the influence of a growing acreage re- 
mained constant. 
The Price Situation 

Price developments in the present crop 
season do not necessarily betoken a perma- 
nent Improvement in our wheat situation, 
the Department declares. They reflected 
inflation buying. as well*as heavy winter- 
killing, an abandonment of nearly a third 
of the acreage, and the probability of the 
smallest crop in 29 years. 

“It would be a dangerous mistake.” the 
Department says, “for farmers to con- 
clude from the immediate crop and price 
situation that a reduction of acreage is 
unnecessary. Such a view would virtually , 
ensure heavy overproduction next year. 
Unless steps are taken..to prevent it, the 
Winter acreage abandoned this season will 
be planted again next Fall. Indeed, the 
acreage will tend to be increased. That 
is the usual sequence when a partialecrop 
failure boosts prices. But it is not usual 


for generally low yields to come in suc~.... 


cession. Hence on the acreage thatthe 
ordinary course of events would bring into 
production for the.crop year 1933-34, a 
surplus above marketing Possibilities would 


A new feeling of hope is in the air. How can'the advertiser take full advan- 
tage of present, rapidly improving conditions? From the strategists of the 
past comes one important message, to the business leaders of the present: 
“First, choose your key objective. .Then mass your forces to_take this key 
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Austerlitz has been fought and ° 


won. Napoleon, supreme strategist, knew 


that victory comes to those who concentrate on their key objective. 


— @ Not since the turn of the century has there 
been such a deep interest in home life as 
exists today. Under the stress of economic 
conditions the American family has again 


become a compact group. 


To the advertising ‘strategist this return to 
family life presents a new opportunity. And 
it re-emphasizes the far reaching sales influ- 
ence of a great advertising medium — THE 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE. : 


Each month more than 1,800,000 family 
groups read THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


merican 


| SEE THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE CARRIES OUR 
HEAVIEST APPROPRIATION 


‘yes, REACHES OUR “KEY 


THE FAMILY “BUYING COUNCIL” 


OBJECTIVE. 


qt 


¥ 


Fathers, mothers, sons and daughters find 


here an interpretation of the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions under which they must live 


and work...and an equally important inter- 


pretation of those products whose purchase 


“family council.” 


is more than ever the result of discussion in 


That is why the wise advertising strategist 
is placing THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE first 


on his list. Here, with a minimum expendi- 


..,the American family. 
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United States 


Rules of Hygiene 
For Keeping Well 
And Fit for Work 


Clean Air, Safe Water and 
Good Food Prescribed as 
Essentials of Health and 
Physical Well-being 


By PAUL S. FOX ; 
Sanitary Engineer, State of New Merico 


TG'OR THE human body to carry on its 

functions to the best advantage it must 
be supplied with clean air, safe water 
and good food. Personal and community 
sanitation covers these three major items. 


The human body reveals itself as a 
mechanism composed. of parts, called 
organs, precisely as a watch does. In the 


same sense that a watch is a timepiece, 
a living body is a lifepiece. If the watch 
is in good order we say that it is a normal 
timepiece. 

So, if the human body is in good order 
we cal] it a normal or healthy body. But 
if it be out of order we say that it isin a 
state of ‘disease.’ In a word, health is the 
normal! and disease is the abnormal condi- 
tion of the human body. 

Disease as Cause of Death 

“To die of old age is a rare, singular and 
extraordinary death.” In other words, dis- 
ease, and not old age, is the most common 
cause Of death. | 

For simplicity, diseases may be divided 
into two general classes; namely, consti- 
tutional diseases, or those which are 
caused by some defective parts within the 
human machine.-and environmental dis- 
eases,-or those caused by something. aris- 
ing outside of the body. 

Environmental diseases, 1n the main, are 
preventable, and therefore come within 
the scope of sanitation. For instance. 
those diseases which are caused by the 
invasion of some known organism, or 
germ, may often be prevented by applying 
the. principle of modern sanitary science 
and preventive medicine. 

Personal Hygiene 

The whole subject or clean air, safe 
water and proper food pertains to per- 
sonal hygiene. But sanitary science 1s 
concerned with bad air. polluted water 
and infected food or clothing. ! 

Whether the citizens of Boston or Albu- 
querque dress too warmly or not warmly 
enough, whether cotton, linen or wool is, 
on the whole, the most suitable fabric for 
the climate of Santa Fe are questions of 
personal hygiene. But the questions of 
infection by means of clothing made in 
Sweatshops, the conveyance of disease 
germs by means of polluted water and 
food are the peculiar property of sanitary, 
science. 

The practice of sanitary science is 
grounded upon a basis of established 

.truth. The past 60 years have witnessed 
vast additions to our store of established 
truth, which we owe almost wholly to the 
discovery and development of the com- 
pound microscope. 
Theories of Causes of Diseases 
It is interesting to look back into the 


days before Koch, Pasteur, and Jensen) 


and see some of the theories which had 
been advanced regarding disease. 

Perhaps the earliest theory of disease 
was that it was caused by the ~ccupancy 
of the affected body by an evil spirit. 
This theory regarded disease as a super- 
natural being. The proper 
was to usé some means of casting out 
the demons, such as_ exhortations, 
drums, etc. 

Most effective of all was the voice of a 
master who could command their obedi- 
ence and compel them to come out. As 


a survival of this early theory we still | 
have with us many charms, horseshoes, 


and rabbit feet. 

Nextein order was the theory of the 
four humors, as the cause of disease. Ac- 
cording to this, the body contained four 
humors—blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and 
black bile; a right proportion and mixture 
of which constitutes health, and an im- 
proper mixture or distribution, the cause 
of disease. The principal merit of this 
theory was that it placed the cause of 
disease upon natural rather than super- 
natural causes. 

Germ Theory of Disease 

Other theories were advanced during 

the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 


nineteenth centuries, only to culminate | 


in the germ theory of disease as suggested 
by*Latour and Schwann and later proved 
by Louis Pasteur. The work of Pasteur 
and those following him has resulted in 
a tew “established truths” regarding in- 
fectious diseases. 

First, the susceptible patient is exposed 
to the infection, or germ, by contact, 
water or food. Second, there is a period 


of incubation during which the germ re-. 


produces in the human body. And third, 


Sickness develops and results in either re-_ 


covery or death. 

Throughout the history of our so-called 
“filth diseases’—typhoid fever, cholera, 
and dysentery—there has always been a 
distinct connection with dirt and filth. 
Abhorrence of dirt and love of cleanliness 
are gradually becoming established in all 
civilized peoples. 

Since it has becn definitely proven that 
typhoid fever and its allied intestinal dis- 


eases are each causeq by a specific germ, | 


and many investigatcrs have demonstrated 
how these germs are transmitted from one 
individual to another, it behooves the pres- 


ent-dayv sanitarian to avail himself of all. 


this knowledge and apply it to the best 
advantage. 
The late Professor Sedgwick stated that 


“the principal function of sanitation and: 
of the applications of hygiene in general | 
is the prevention of premature death.” | 


This is our goal in the field of sanitation. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Commercia) Subjects in Rural High Schools— 
Address by W. Harry King. Member Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. Price. 5 


Treastry Decisions,, Under the Customs. In- 
Revenue, Industrial Alcohol. Narcotic. 
aug Otner Laws—April 20, 1933. Vol. 63, No. 
16. ¥Price, 10 cents (10-30490) 

Concrete Building “Units (Second Edition— 

_Issued April 6, 1933. U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Bur. of Standards. Price, 5 cents. 

Finance Department, Pay and Allowances of 
Philippine Scouts. 
2720. Price, § cents. 


Federal Standard Stock Catalogue, Seetion 4. 


(Part 5), Federal Specification for Towels; 
Turkish. DDD-T-551. Price, 5 cents. 

Commercial Laundry 
1933, U. S&S“ Dept. of Commerce, Bur. 

Standards. Price, 5 cents 

Commercial! Laundry Tumblers—Issued April 

8. 1933. U. S. Dept, of Commerce, Bur. of 
Standards. Price, 5 cents. 

Ferty-ninth Suppl. to Gen. Rules and Reg, 
U . Dept. of Commerce—Bur. 
tion and Steamboat Inspection 

Official Repts. of Supreme Court, Opinions 
from Jan. 9 (concluded) to and including 


Jan. 23. 1933, and Memoranda of Other De-' 


cisions from March 6 to and including March 
27—Vol. 288. U. S,--No. 1, Pages 1 to 15). 
Subscription price, $1.50 per term. 


treatment 
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NCE IN MARKETING 


FOR FAMILY TABLE 


Advice to 


Housewife in Selection of Best foods at Least Cost Given 


By Federal Specialists in Agricultural Economics 


By CAROLINE B. SHERMAN | 
Economist, United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


HE GOVERNMENT offers material 


assistance to the housewife in selecting 


foods so that she will obtain the quality she wishes. Its services aid her not 
only in avoiding the embarrassment involved in unwittingly serving foods of low 
quality when she wishes her table to appear at its best, but also in saving money 
in her purchases by enabling her to buy products of lower quality when first- 


mind. 


extent that several 


grade materials are not needed for the purpose she has in 


mem = The basis of the Government’s aid in this direction is the 
grading’ system which it has in operation—for several food 

te products. Developed at first largely for the guidance of whole- 
® Salers and shippers of foods, the system has spread to such an 


products in retail trade now bear the 


" quality grade marks on the individual package or piece and 


housewife. 


By C. B. Sherman 


ithe ultimate purchaser can tell just what she is buying. 

f = =6But some of the grade marks may mean little to the average 
The phrase “U. S, Extra,” “U. S. No. 1,” or sim- 
ilar marks, taken alone, normally would mean to the housewife 
that the food is of 
know just what qualities it does possess. 


good. quality, but she usually does not 
She therefore may 


spend more money than is necessary by buying a higher quality food than she 
needs, or she may wish a still higher quality product of which she does not know 


the designation. 


Housewives who wish to obtain information on the marks to look for on food 
products and on their precise meaning may get it by addressing a letter to the 
information service of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
They will be advised of the requirements that must be met in foods to place them 
in the various gradcs, and may use this information in their buying. 

Among commodities that new bear grade designations easy for the housewife 


to observe are beef, eggs, butter, cheese and turkeys, 


in stores that sell products 


graded under this system, the grade mark is carried usually through a stamp, tag, 
certificate, or other device that can be seen and understood easily. 

Graded meat (beef and lamb) bears the quality designation in the form of a 
stamp, the grade mark being stamped on the carcass m such a way that every 


retail cut bears a copy of it. 


This grade mark should not be confused with the 


Federal meat inspection stamp, which assures merely that the meat came from a 
carcass that was not diseased or otherwise unfit for human consumption. 


Turkeys are sometimes marked by tags or bands on the legs. 


the grade is marked only on the barrel 


Often, however, 
or crate in which the birds are shipped, 


and it is then necessary for the inexperienced housewife to rely on the dealer's 
advice as to quality. Past experience has shown that if enough housewives ask 
in advance for Government-graded turkeys, dealers are more inclined to carry 


them. 


The grade of eggs is usually carried on a certificate pasted on or placed in the 


carton. The designation “U. S. Special” 


is the best grade; “U. S. Extras” is the 


next best; “U. S. Standards” is third, and “U. S. Trades” is fourth. The first two 


grades are satisfactory for all purposes. 


bulk of eggs.in commercial channels are of this grade. 


“Standard” are fair for table use, and the 


“Trades” are suitable 


primarily for use in cooking and baking. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Econoniics has a little booklet, “Facts about Eggs 
for the Housewife,” which explains the characteristics of each of these grades. 
The Bureau has worked out standards for practically all fruits and vegetables, 
and each year a larger quantity is sold under these grades. The perishable char- 
acter of these products has retarded the use of these grades in retail stores so 
that the majority of retail customers are not familiar with the grades and do 


not ask for foods under the grade name. 


The Bureau feels that buying by grade is 


beneficial to the consumer whenever it is practicable, and that the more the house- 
wife acquaints herself with these grades and asks for them, the more the service 


will be extended, to her benefit. ° 


Grade marking of canned vegetables has not yet become widespread, but some 


canners have adopted the practice. 


According to statements being received by 


the Bureau from canners, the labelled output this year will range from 500 to 


100,000 cases per canner reporting. 


Canned vegetables to be so marked include 
canned corn, peas, tomatoes, snap beans,’ lima beans, beets and spinach. 


An 


example of the benefits housewives would derive from this system may be given 


as follows: 


use at a company dinner. 


A purchaser might be willing to pay a little extra for high-quality corn for 
She then would buy “Grade A.” 


When she gives her 


own family stewed corn, however, she can get a product of flavor and. quality 


by purchasing Grade B or C, and thus 


corn pudding, corn soup, corn fritters, and tomatoes with corn and cheese, Grade C 


save a little money. For such dishes as 


_ would be staisfactory and she would effect a larger saving. A housewife thus is 


enabled to meet her exact needs. 


The extent to which manufacturers or dealers in foods take advantage of the , 


grading system or make use of Government grades is entirely voluntary. It will 


depend largely upon the attitude of the housewives who buy foods. If they de-. 
mand the grade marking that is to their benefit, they will eventually get it. If! 


Making Garments 


Of Flour-sacking 


| Waste Fabric Transformed Into 
Clothing by Use of Scissors, 
Needle and Dyestuffs 


ARMENTS and household articles are 

being made in many communities, at 
Virtually no cost, from flour sacking after 
ithe sacking has served: its original use 
‘as a container for flour. 

This use of_flour sacks for garments 
is reported to the Extension Service of 
ihe Department of Agriculture and to 
the Office of Education. 

‘In one Trenton, N. J.. home economics 
class the teacher allowed 100 pupils to 
make undergarments, dresses, curtains, 
and bed sheeting ‘froin flour sacks. Some 
of the sacks were dyed various shades 
and converte. into practical, casilye 
laundered dresses, it was reported to the 
‘Office of Education. 

The use of flour sacking for making 
garments nag increased during recent 
vears in many rural districts, according 
to the Extension Service. 


Keeping Tropic Fish Warm 
In Household Aquariums 


DEVICE for heating household aqua- 
> riums, recently put on the market, 
is described by the electrical equipment 
division of the Commerce Department. 

H. E. Way, of the division, points out 
that this heating device has been devel- 
oped for household aquariums containing 
tropical fish which are susceptible to tem- 
perature changes. 

The heating unit’ is thermostatically 
controlled so that it can keep the water of 
aquariums at the proper temperature. It 
is large enough to heat aquariums hold- 
ing from 4 to 30 gallons of water and is 
installed by placing it on the side of the 
aquarium. 


Making Electric Irons 
For Left-handed Women 


N ESTIMATE of the number of left- 
A handed women in the United States 
has been made by the Electrical Equip- 
ment Division of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, at the request of a manufacturer of 
electric irons, who wanted to know how 
laige a proportion of irons he should make 
with thumb: rests for the use of left- 
handed women. 

After a consultation of available govern- 
mental data and information at the Con- 
gressional Library, the division arrived at 
an estimate that approximately 4 per cent 
of the population is left-handed. 

An additional conclusion which was 
made at the division by means of the data 
gathered to answer the manufacturer's 
question is that about 2 per cent of all 
women are ambidextrous, which means 
they are able to use either hand with equal 
facility. 


Decline in Market 
For Canned Pineapple 
EMAND for Hawalilan pineapple de- 


with 1931. Prices during the year declined 
even mo.e than the demand, according to 
the Department of Commerce, causing a 
reduction of 42 per cent, or $15,000,000, in 
the value of shipments. 

The falling off in demand was for the 
canned product. Shipments of raw pine- 
apples and pineapple stock feed were 
above those of 1931. 
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creased one-fifth last year compared. 
‘to our age /appears to have been evolved 
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Comforts of 


Modern Home--- | 
— Housekeeping Made Lasy — For Children and 


Progress in Housing Facilities for Family Life Shown in 
Conveniences and Labor-saving Devices 


By JAMES 


S. TAYLOR 


Chief, Division of Building and Housing, United States Bureau of Standards 


eves TRENDS of present-day house con- 
struction can best be understood by 
locking at our newer houses in the light 
of all that is going on in our machine ege 
with its mass production, its automobiles, 
its radios. and all its other features that 
pay so important a part in family life 
and that have..permitted such a tremen- 
dous change in the daily routine ‘of house- 
keeping. 

You may think progress has been slow 
if you go out and see bricks laid much as 
they were laid in ancient Babylon six 
thousand vears ago, or stop to think that 
most of the materials in a house—brick, 
stone, wood, and plaster—are much the 
same as were used by our ancestors be- 
fore the American Revolution. 

But just see, for example, what now 
goes into what was once simply a wall: 
Pipes for water, and drainage, and heat; 
conduits for electric wiring and telephone 
eennections. gas pipes, and heat insulat- 
ing material. 


Labor-saving Devices 


And Home Conveniences 


Then take a trip to the home-furnishing 
and equipment section in a great store, or 
to a home-building exposition, or read the 
acvertising columns—and how the picture 
begins to grow! Veritably thousands of 
different inventions and products of our 
factories are available to make home life 
more comfortable and attractive and to re- 
lieve the housewife of laborious tasks, and 
eradually, bit by bit, houses are being de- 
signed and built to take the best advan- 
tage of them. 

The automobile itself, although not a 
household appliance, has hed a far-reacn- 
ine effect by opening up wider areas and 
t#:uS permitting houses to be built in more 
open surroundings. It fits in with fre- 
quent informal visiting and entertainment, 
suitable for small houses, and has thus 
heiped the small house to come into a 
higher status. 

The typical home-site now has to pro- 

vide for one or more automobiles. It has 
become common for the garage to be built 
iatoO or attached to the house. 
« The telephone makes the. house less iso- 
lated than before, and the radio—which 
some think came just in time to keep the 
heme from totally disappearing as a cen- 
ter for the social life of the family—has 
served to re-emphasize the desirability of 
having at least an auxiliary to the main 
living room—frequently ig the form of a 
sun room or glassed-in porch, or game 
room in the basement. . 

The quantity production of plumbing 
couipment and fixtures. and of floor and 
wall coverings that withstand water and 
are easier to keep clean, have resulted in 
the modern bathroom. which to a man 
from another age might appear to have 
some special symbofism as a_ veritable 
household shrine of cleanliness, but Which 


from ‘considerations of sanitation, conven- 
ience, comfort, appearance, and “consumer 
appeal.” © 

By decreasing the size of furnaces and 
eliminating or cutting down the space re- 
quired for fuel storage, it has become com- 
moner to ‘“dress up” basements, or parts 
ef them, to serve as game rooms, or as 


well-lighted, attractive workshops, as well 
as to provide space for one or more auto- 
mobiles. 

In the case of kitchens, no longer do 
we see the large space with a cook stove 
cr one side. a table on another, and the 
sink at a remote distance from both, fre- 
quently placed against a blank wall. With 
the cooperation scientific kitchen plan- 
ners the progressive builder has reduced 
the amount of space and has arranged the 
equipment according to the correct rout- 
ing of work in the kitchen. The various 
cuties may now be performed with a min- 
imum of effort and in an atmospHere of 
cheerfulness and comfort. 

In the matter of wal’ and floor cover- 
ings and finishes for interior surfaces there 
has been considerable improvement dur- 
ing the last two decades. The bare wooden 
floor in the kitchen has given way to 
yarm and bright-looking linoleums and 
various kinds of composition materials 
The bathroom floors and walls that were 
so difficult to keep presentable are now 
covered with neat-appearing tile and 
enamel. 

The woodwork throughout the house that 
was usually stained and grained in a som- 
ber hue is now bright and shining in light- 
cclored enamel that is readily washable. 
New processes in paper and fabric manu- 
facturing have made it possible to produce 
wall coverings and window shades that are 
more or less moisture proof and washable. 
New kinds of wall paints are now being 
applied either in textured effects or smooth 
finishes that may be washed with soap 
and water. 

It: may seem like a small item that the 
old-fashioned metal faucets and handles 
that were constantly in need of scouring 
have given way to chromium plated and 
porcelain fixtures. But this is evidence 
of the fact that throughout the modern 
house every effort is being made to lighten 


housework and provide more sanitary and, 


pleasing surroundings. 

As everyone “Knows, there has been a 
riuarked tendency toward more and better 
equipment for the small home during the 
pest twenty vears. The desire for beauty 
in all things pertaining to the modern age 
is reflected in the improved appearance of 
items of household equipment that at one 
time were looked upon merely as mechan- 
ical necessities. 


Place for Storage 
Of Portable Equipment 


At the President's Conference on Home 
Building 4nd Home Ownership—which was 
held in Washington in December, 1931— 
considerable emphasis was laid on the de- 
sire of most families to have improved 
storage space, in some cases more of it, and 
in practically all cases storage space better 
acapted to present-day needs, including 
the housing of portable equipment, such 
as vacuum cleaners, 

Again, as a result of investigation and 
experience, the modern builder is putting 
into practice many ideas that tend to pro- 
duce a safer and more durable structure. 
Among those might be mentioned diagonal 
sheathing and subflooring, properly braced 
framing. bridging. firestopping, etic. Al- 
though these practices may be unfamiliar 
to the average’ home buyer, they neverthe- 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 5.] 


-islation. 


Low Wage Limit 


Women Workers 


Protection Extended by Va- 
rious States to Prevent 
Oppression and Exploita- 
tion of Labor 


\ INIMUM WAGE LAWS for women and 
; minors have recently become effective 
in Utah, New York, and New Hampshire. 
In New Jersey a similar law is before the 
Gevernor for approval. 

The establishment of the minimum wage 
has been the outstanding legislative effort 
as an economic remedy, according to the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, which attributes much of the im- 
petus for this class of legislation to Presi- 
cent Roosevelt's message of April] 12 to the. 
governors of the States, calling attention 
to the enactment of the New York law 
and urging similar steps in other States. 


Mandatory Legislation 


All these laws, says the Women's Bu- 
reau, are ofathe mandatory type, providing 
fines and imprisonment for noncompliance 
with their provisions. The New York Leg- 
islature passed a second bill, providing for 
a minimum wage for men as well as women 
and children, for the period of economic 
ernergency only and not to be mandatory 
except for minors. This was not approved 
by the Governor. 

In a number of other States the mini- 
nium-wage question has been raised during 
recent weeks. In some the proposals have 
been killed. In others, action is pending. 
One State, Colorado,,haS had a minimum- 
wage law for women .and minors on its 
Statute books for years, but it has never 
functioned. 

In Massachusetts a bill has passed the 
Hcuse seeking to “put teeth” into the ex- 
isting minimum-wage law, to substitute 
fines and imprisonment as penalties for 
infractions instead of the publication of 
the employers’ names that now prevails. 
A second bill has passed the House in that 
State providing that all goods produced 
under substandard conditions must be so 
labeled. An interesting phase of the situ- 
ation in Massachusetts is that in both 
cases the House substituted the bill for 
an adverse committee report and passed it. 


Wages Above Minimum 


That a minimum wage tends to become 
the maximum wage is an argument fre- 
quently utilized by opponents of such leg- 
Additional proof that this is not 
the case comes from a State with an active 
mandatory minimum wage, in a summary 
of the second biennial report of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Industrial Relations, 
covering the period énded June 30, 1932, 
states the Women’s Bureau. 

This report shows that while “California 
has experienced economic movements sim- 
ilar to those occurring at this time in other 
industrial States—declines in employment, 
considerable short-time work, decreasing 
wages, and at the same time increasing 
demands on the department for enforce- 
ment,” in September, 1931, as many as 58 
per cent of all women workers were earn- 
ing $17 or more. Sixteen per cent were 
earning $16 to $16.99, and 27 per cent less 
than $16. the lega! minimum. Wage de- 
clines from October, 1930, in the case of 
both laundries and manufacturing estab- 
lishments, were attributed largely to short- 
ened hours. 


, 


i they do not, the spread of the system will be slower and the benefits deferred; but | 
_ the plan has such advantages that it is bound to have a steady, if slower, growth | 


on it owns merits. 
Copyright, 1933, by T 


WRAPPED 


he United States News 


ICE IS NOT SO COL 


|? YOU WRAP the ice the box is less. 


cold. 
Laboratory tests have given us a better 


Studies by the United States Bureau of 


‘temperatures in two’ boxes—one with un- 


‘Home Economics show the difference 


understanding of what goes on when we. wrapped, the other with wrapped ice. Cur- 


Army Regulations No. 35. | 


Washers—Issued April 
of 


of Naviga- 


put ice and food into a refrigerator. The 
faster the ice melts, the lower the tem- 
perature of the air around it. Another 
reason for not wrapping the ice is that 


moist cold surface. 


The object of reftigeration is to safe- 
| guard food from bacterial increase, which 
goes on rapidly as the temperatures mount. 
Milk and meat in particular should be 
Stcred at temperatures below 45 degrees 
Fahrenheit for part of a day or a 24-hour 
|period. An “ice blanket” or any sort of 
paper or cloth covering retards the melt- 
ing of the ice, but at the same time pre- 
vents the lowering of the temperature in 
the refrigerator which would occur if the 
ice were allowed to melt in the usual way. 


rents of cold air move downward from the, 


melting ice, so that the place just below 


the ice on the floor of the refrigerator is 
7 In the first case, with | 
undesirable odors are condensed on its ice unwrapped, it is 42 degrees Fahrenheit 
|in this part of the box, and in the second, 


coldest spot. 


143 degrees Fahrenheit. 


The air currents move along the floor | 
of the box, rising 3 degrees in tempera-_ 


ture, so that the box with the wrapped 
‘ice the maximum temperature at which 
|milk should be stored, or 45 degrees Fahr- 
enheit, is exceeded. As the air current 
ebsorbs heat from the food and the walls 


of the refrigerator, the upper shelves of | 


the box are less and less cold, but where 
the wrapped ice is there is a rise of 4 de- 
grees instead of 3 degrees. 


— 
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Burning Billions 


| Nevada boom days—treachery, conflict, 
| romance—miners transformed to million- 
| aires overnight—silver barons striving to 
= suppress a discovery so gigantic that it 
later electrified the world! A mad, rich, 
gaudy time in the old West of guns, gore 
and gallantry. A serial by 


Fred Mac Isaac 


we 


“In the same*issue: complete novelettes by Erle 
Stanley Gardner and Eustace L. Adams; stir- 
ring short stories and serials. 


On Sale May 24 At All Newsstands 
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never know the d 


I know what “is in em 
with it. 7 
more rugged and mechanicall 


ifference. 


The new Ford y- 


It is even bet 


I readily say this.in an 


back it up. 


8 is a car that I endorse withou : 
I trust our whole thirty years' reputation 


ter than our previous v-8. It is larger, 


y a better job all round. } 
advertisement because I know the car will 


t any hesitancy. 


- 
May 15, 1935 
| Time and again I am told---by my own organization and by others 
lity. 
| ---that I penalize myself by qua 
| Friendly critics protest our putting into the Ford V-8  S of 
call "twenty-year steel." They say such quality is not a tae in 
, the public does not expect it; and that the public does no ' 
a : difference anyway. 
But I know the difference. 
| hes : I know that the car a man sees is not the car he ag sag 
| | car which is seen, 
comprises beauty Of that we think so is that they 
desirable, of course ~..The..best evidence 
‘Ford V-8. 
are all found on the 
But these are not the car. The car proper, 
its reliability; tne 
Stes ‘is the type of engine and 1 
1 the rest,‘1S 
a ae chassis and body, ruggedly durable: the long thought and experiment 
i given to safety factors, the steady development of comfort, conven 
os ‘ence and economy. These make 
ae “5 A car can be built that will last two or three years. But we 
“e nao never built one. We want the basic material of our car to my as 
| ARE ri endable the day it is discarded as the day it 1s bought. pe 
*: | cl built 15 years ago are still on the road. It costs more : 
Ges build a durable car-—-but two items we do not skimp are cost an sh 
conscience. A great many things could "get by"—--the 
| But we would know. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 


son” includes any individual, partnership, 
association, trust, or corporation. 


Application of Agricultural 


thereof taken during such period, shall 
be exempt from the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States. 


Provisions of Bill Before Congress 


‘ (b) The President is authorized to pre- My first request is that (1) the Congress provide and speculative. } other’ purposes,” approved May 12, 1933. 
: — ROOSEVELT'S public works bill—designated the National Recovery _ scribe rules and regulations designed to in- for the machinery necessary for a great cooperative Careful estimates indicate that at least $220,000,000 Rules and Regulations r 
Eg presented to ‘and introduced in both houses of Congress May 17. oF a as aT a a con Ge nce movement throughout all industry in order to obtain of additional revenue will be required to service the SEC. 9. (a) The President is authorized 
e bill proposes opening up of opportunities for employment astimated by the SO is title shall be truly wide reemployment, to shorten the working week, to contemplated borrowings of the Government. This will . mattis joo sont San saan 


2 


' living of the American people, 


To Help Both Employers and Labor 


ulate Public Works 


~ How President Would Be Authorized to Form- 


Program Financed 


By Bond Issue and Special Taxes 


administration sponsors at several millions of men and women. 


It authorizes the 


President to formulate a $3,300,000.000 program of Federal, State and local public 
works, to be financed directly by the Federal Government or by Federal extensions 
of loans and grants to the States. with issuance of bonds that ultimately would be 
retired by payments into the sinking fund from special taxes to be levied for the 


purpose. os id (c) Upon the request of the President, permits cutthroat underselling by selfish competitors mittee on Ways and Means, of the House of Repre- 
The bill was introduced jointly by Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, and the Federal Trade Commission shall make unwilling to join in such a public-spirited endeawor. sentatives, will make a careful study of revenue plans not to — $500 no a so 2 aga for 
gig yh meg aoa (Dem.), of Laurel Springs, N. C. such investigations as may be necessary One of the great restrictions upon such cooperative and be prepared by the beginning of the coming weck me ig ected Pm oak ie 
is rae to irs the President to carry out the efforts up to this time has been our anti-trust laws. to propose the taxes which they judge to be best adapted time cancel or modify any order, approval, 
A bill (S. 1712) to encourage national title with respect to transactions in or provisions of this title, and for such pur- They were properly designed as the means to cure the to meet the present need and which will at the same license, rule, or regulation issued under 


industrial recovery, to foster fair compe- ing 
be : affecting interstate commerce, and will be powers vested in it with res 

sage gg to provide for the construc consistent with the requirements of clause vestigations under the Federal Trade certainly be retained as a permanent assurance that’ that time, if no decision has been reached or if the ag hag ee os ar ae aes see 

ion of certain useful public works, and (2) of subsection (a) of section 3 for a Commission Act, as amended. the old evils of unfair competition shall never return. means proposed do not seem to be sufficiently adequate pep vep hat dicate Meena ro » " ffect 

for other purposes. SEC. 7. ia) Every code of fair competi- But the public interest will be served if, with the au- or certain, it is my intention ¢o transmit to the Congress contain an express provision to that eect, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America im Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—Industrial Recovery— 
Declaration of Policy 

SEC. 1. A national emergency produc- 
tive of widespread unemployment and dis- 
organization of industry, which burdens 
interstate commerce, affects the public 
welfare, and undermines the standards of 
is hereby 
declared to exist. It is hereby. declared 
to be the policy of Congress to remove 
obstructions to the free flow of interstate 
commerce which tend to diminish the 
amount thereof; and to promote the or- 
ganization of industry for the purpose of 


cooperative action among trade groups. 


to induce and maintain united action ot 
labor and management under adequate 
governmental sanctions and supervision 
to eliminate unfair competitive practices 
to reduce and relieve unemployment, to 
improve standards of labor, and otherwise 
to rehabilitate industry and to conserve 
natura! resources. 


Administrative Agencies 

SEC, 2.' (a) To effectuate the policy- 
of this title, the President is hereby au- 
thorized to establish such agencies, to 
accept and utilize such voluntary and 
uncompensated services, to appoint. with- 
out regard to the provisions of the civil 
service laws, such officers and employes, 
and to utilize such Federal officers and 
employes, and, with the consent of the | 
State, such State and local officers and | 
employes, as he may find necessary, to 
prescribe their authorities, duties, respon- | 
sibilities, and tenure, and, without re- 
gard to the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended, to fix the compensation of 
any officers and employes so appointed. 

(b) The President may delegate any of 
his. functions and powers under this title 
to such officers, agents, and employes as 
he may designate or appoint, and may 
establish an industrial planning and re- 
search agency to aid in carrying out his 
functions under this title. . 

(c) This title shall cease to be in effect 
and any agencies established hereunder 
shall cease to exist at the expiration of 
two vears after the date of enactment 
of this act, or sooner if the President 
shall by proclamation declare that the 
emergency recognized by section 1 has 
enced. 


Codes of Fair Competition 

SEC. 3. ‘a) Upon the application to 
the President by one or more trade or 
industrial associations or groups, the 
President may approve a code or codes 
of fair competition for the trade or in- 
dustry or subdivision thereof, represented 
by the applicant or applicants, if the 
President finds (1) that such associations 
or groups impose no inequitable restric- 
tions on admission to membership therein 


code of fair competition. 

(b) Whenever the President, after such 
public notice and hearing as he _ shall 
specify. shall find it essential. to license 
business enterprises in order to make ef- 
fective a code of falr competition or an 
agreement under this title or otherwise to 
effectuate the policy of this title, and shall 
publicly so announce, no person shall, after 
a date fixed in such announcement, en- 
gage ‘nN or carry on any business, in o1 
affecting interstate commerce, specified in 


‘such announcement, unless he shall have 


first obtained a license issued pursuant to 
such regulations as the President shall 
prescribe. The President may suspend or 
revoke any such license, after due notice 
and opportunity for hearing, for violations 
of the terms or conditions thereof. Any 
order of the President suspending or re- 
voking any such license shall be final if 
in accordance with law. Any person who, 
without such a license or in violation of 
any condition thereof, carries on any 
such business for which a license is so 
required, shall, upon conviction thereof. 
be fined not more than $500, or imprisoned 
not more than six months, or both, and 
each day such violation continues shall be 
deemed a separate offense. 

SEC. 5. While this title is in effect and 
for 60 days thereafter, any code, agree- 
ment, or license approved. prescribed, or 
issued and in effect under this title, and 
any action complying with the provisions 


Limitations Upon Application of 
Title 


SEC. 6. (a) No trade or industrial as- 


sociation or group shall be eligible to re- 
of | 


ceive the benefit of the provisions 
this title until it files with the President 


a Statement containing such information 
relating to the activities of the associa- 
tion or groups as the President shall by 
regulation prescribe. 


representative of the trade or industry 


or subdivision thereof represented by such 
| organization. 


Any organization violating 
any such rule or regulation shall cease 
to be entitled to the benefits of this title. 


poses the Commission shall have all the 


tion, agreement, and license approved, 
prescribed, or issued under this title shall 
contain the following conditions: (1) That 


employes shall have the right to organize . 


and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, (2) that 
no employe and no one seeking employ- 
ment shall be required as a condition of 
employment to join any organization or 
to refrain from joining a labor organiza- 
tion of his own choosing, and (3) that 
employers shall comply. with the maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, 
and other working conditions, approved 
or prescribed by the President. 

(b) The President shall, so far as practi- 
cable, afford every opportunity to em- 
ployvers and employes in any trade or in- 
dustry or subdivision thereof with respect 
to which the conditions referred to in 
clauses ‘1) and (2) of subsection (a) pre@ 
vail, to establish by mutual agreement, the 
standards as to the maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay, and such 
other working conditions as may be neces- 
sary in such trade or industry or subdivi- 
sion thereof to effectuate the policy of 
this title; and the standards established 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE ON FEDERAL 


PROGRAM FOR INDUSTRY 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S special message trans- 
mitted to Congress May 17 and recommending pass- 
age of a National Recovery Act follows in full text: 
To the Congress: 
Before the Special Session of the Congress adjourns, 
I recommend two further steps in our national campaign 
to put people to work. 


pay a decent wage for the shorter week and to prevent 

unfair competition and disastrous overproduction. 
Employers cannot do this singly or even in organized 

groups, because such action increases costs and thus 


great evils of monopolistic price fixing. They should 


thority and under the guidance of Government, private 
industries are permitted to make agreements and codes 
insuring fair competition. However, it is necessary, if 
we thus limit the operation of anti-trust laws to their 
original purpose to provide a rigorous licensing power 
in order to meet rare cases of noncooperation and abuse 
Such a safeguard is indispensable. 

The other proposal (II) gives the executive full power 
to start a large program of direct employment. A care- 
ful survey convinces me that approximately $3,300,000,- 
000 can be invested in useful and necessary public con- 
struction, and at the same time put the largest possible 
number of people to work. 

Provisions should be made to permit States, counties 
and municipalities to undertake useful public works, 
subject, however, to the most effective possible means of 
eliminating favoritism and wasteful expenditures on un- 
warranted and uneconomic proyects. 

We must, by prompt and vigorous action, override 
unnecessary obstructions which in the past have delayed 
the starting of public works programs. This can be 
accomplished by simple and direct procedure, 


In carrying out this program it is imperative thatothe , 


credit of the United States Government be protected and 
preserved. This means that at the same time we are 
making these vast emergency expenditures there must be 
provided sufficient revenue to pay intercst and amorti- 
zation on the cost and that the revenues so provided 
must be adequate and certain rather than inadequate 


of necessity involve some form or torms of new taxa- 
tion. A number of suggestions have been made as to 
the nature of these taxes. I do not make a _ specific 
recommendation at this time, but I hope that the Com- 


time be least burdensome to-cur people. At the end of 


my own recommendations in the matter. 

The taxes to be imposed are for the purpose of pro- 
viding reemployment for our citizens. Provision should 
be made for their reduction or elimination, 

First—As fast as increasing ‘revenues ‘from 
ing business become available to replace them; 

Second—W henever the repeal of the 18th Amendment 
now pending before the States shall have been ratified 
and the repeal of the Volstead Act effected. The pre- 
prohibition revenue laws would then automatically go 
into effect and yield enough wholly to eliminate these 
temporary reemplovment taxes. 

Finally, I stress the fact that all of these proposals 
are based on the gravity of the emergency and that 
therefore it is urgently necessury immediately to initiate 
a reemployment campaign if we are to avoid further 
hardships, to sustain business improvement and to pass 
on to better things. 

For this reason I urge prompt action on this legis 
lation, 


improv- 


FRAN D. ROOSE \ ELT. 
The White House, May 17, dua 


icies, wages, 


hours of labor, and working 


pay, and other working conditions in the 


experience and skill of the employes af- 


Adjustment Act 


SEC. 8. This title shall not be con- 
strued to repeal or modify any of the 
provisions of the Act entitled “An Act to 
relieve the existing national economic 
emergency oy increasing agricultural pur- 
chasing power, to raise revenue for exe 
traordinary expenses incurred by reason 
of such emergency, to provide emergency | 
re:ief with respect to agricultural indebt- 
edness, to provide for the orderly liquida- 
tion of joint-stock land banks, and for 


as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title, and fees for licenses 
and for filing codes of fair competition, 
and any Violation of any such rule or 
regulation shall be punishable by fine of 


this title; and each agreement, code of 


TITLE Il—Public Works and Con- 
struction Projects 

Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works 
SECTION 201. ‘a) To effectuate the 
purposes of this title, the President is 
hereby authorized to create a Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public 
Works ‘hereatter referred to as the “Ad- 
ministration’), all the powers of which 
shall be exercised by a Federal Emergency 
Administrator of Public Works (hereafter 
referred to as the “Administrator”’), and 
to establish such agencies, to accept and 
utilize such voluntary and uncompensated 
services, to appoint, without regard to the 
civil service laws, such officers and em- 
ploves, and to utilize such Federal officers 
and employes, and, with the consent of 
the State, such State and local officers 
and, employes as he may find necessary, 
to prescribe their authorities, duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and tenure, and, without re- 
gard to the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, to fix the compensation of any 
officers and employes so appointed. The 
President may delegate any of his func- 


in such agreements, when approved by 
the President, shall have the same effect 
as a code of fair competition, approved 
by the President under subsection (a) of 
section 3. 

‘c) Where no such mutual agreement 
has been approved by the President he. 
may investigate the labor practices, pol- 


conditions in such trade or industry or 


subdivision thereof; and upon the basis 
of such investigations, and after such 
hearings as the President finds advisable, 
he is authorized to prescribe a limited 
code of fair competition fixing such maxi- 
mum hours of labor, minimum rates of 


trade or industry or subdivision thereof 
investigated as he finds to be necessary 
to effectuate the policy of this title, which 
shall have the same effect as a code of 
fair competition approved by the President 
under subsection (a) of section 3. . The 
President may differentiate according to 


tions and powers under this title to such 
officers, agents. and employes as he may 
designate or appoint. 

(b) The Administrator may, without ree 
gard to the civil service laws or the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, appoint 


fected and according to’ the locality of 
employment; but no attempt shall be made 
to introduce any classification according 
to the nature of the work involved which | 
migyt tend to set a maximum as well as 
a minimum wage. 

(d) As used in this title, the term “per- 


[Continued on Page 15. Column 1.] 


and are truly representative of such trades 
or industries or subdivisions thereof. and. 
(2) that such code or codes are not de- 
signed to promote monopolies or to elim- 
inate or oppress small enterprises and 
Will not operate to discriminate against 
them, and will tend to effectuate the 
policy of this title. The President may, 
as a condition of his approval of any 
such code, impose such conditions ‘in- 
cluding requirements for the making of 
reports and the keeping of accounts) for 
the protection of consumers, competitors. | 
employes, and others. and in furtherance | 
of the public interest. and may provide 
such exceptions to and exemptions arom | 
the provisions of such code. as the Presi- 
dent in his discretion deems necessary to 
effectuate the policy herein declared. 

(b) After the President shall have ap- 
proved any such code, the provisions of 
such code shall be the standards of fair 
competition for such trade or industry or | 
Subdivision thereof. Any violation of such 
Standards in any transaction in or af- 
fecting interstate commerce shall he 
deemed an unfair method of competition 
in commerce within the meaning of the 
Federal ° Trade Commission Act. as 
amended. A violation of any provision 
of any such code shall be a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof an offender 
shall be fined not more than $500 for 
each offense. 

(c) The several district: courts of the 
United States are hereby invested with 
jurisdiction to prevent and restrain vio- 
lations of any code of fair competition 
approved under this title; and it shall 
be the duty of the several district attor- 
heys of the United States, in their re- 
spective districts, under the direction of | 
the Attorney General, to institute pro- 
ceedings in equity to prevent and restrain 
such violations. 

(d) Upon his own motion, or if com- 
plaint is made to the President that abuses 
inimical to the public interest and con- 
trar¥ to the policy herein declared are 
prevalent in any trade or industry or 
subdivision thereof. and if no code of fair 
competition therefor has theretofore been 
approved by the President, the President, 
after such public notice and hearing as 
he shall specify, may prescribe and ap- 
prove a code of fair competition for such 
trade or industry or subdivision thereof, 
which shall have the same effect as a code 
of fair competition approved by the Presi- 
dent under subsection ta) of this section. 


Agreements and Licenses 

SEC. 4.. ‘a) The President is author- 
ized to enter into agreements with. and 
to approve voluntary agreements between 
and among, persons engaged in a trade 
or industry, labor organizations, and trade 
or industrial organizations, associations, 
or groups, relating to any trade or in- 
dusty, if in his judgment such agreements 
will aid in effectuating the policy of this 


THEY ARE MILD 


and yet 


© 1933, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 


Four miles of warehouses are used to 
store our tobaccos. The crops now in stor- 
age are worth about $70,000,000 . . . most 
of it for Chesterfield Cigarettes. 

The Domestic kinds are packed away in 
wooden hogsheads that weigh 1,000 pounds 
and stand as high as a man’s head. 

_ Like fine wine, tobacco i improves with age. 


put away for 30 months 


So after our buyers select, from the various 
markets, the right kind of tobacco for 
Chesterfield, we put it away for 30 months 
or more to become méllow and sweet. 

This ageing process is expensive, \but 
there is no short-cut to make tobaccos mild- 
er—to make them taste better. It just takes _ 
money and time to make*Chesterfields,  * 
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FIRST MONTH LEGAL BEER--WHAT 


Beer has yielded $9,139,687 in Federal 


taxes and unestimated increases in brew- New Income for the (5 overnm 


ing and other related industries and in 
employment during April, the first full 


montn siave the legalization of its manu- | 


facture. 

Reports received by the Treasury De- 
partment reveal that there is a shortage 
of beer and breweries that may not be 
staisfied for a year. The number of 
breweries could be multiplied five to six 
times and the production of beer in- 
creased three times before they reached 
their preprohibition levels. Many States 
have yet to act on local legalization. 

Coincidental with the legalization of 
beer, the Bureau of Prohibition has an-. 
nounced a decline of 46 per cent in the. 
number of dry law arrests. 

Beer and Wine Revenue 

Manufacture of beer and wines with 
not more than 3.2 per cent of alcohol by 
weight has been legal under Federal law 
since March 22. Its sale has been legal 
since April 7. Because the Federal beer 
tax is levied as the brew is withdrawn 


from storage or run to the bottling 
works, the Government has been col- 
lecting taxes since the new industry 
started production. Taxes collected 


since that time have heen reported only 
through April 30, the first 40 days after 
legalization. 

In that period a total of 
was collected under the new taxes. This 
sum was distributed as follows: From 
the tax on wines, $824; from the tax on 
wholesalers and retailers of malt liquors, 
$888,320; from the tax on beer, $8,971,- 
352. 

The Federal tax on beer and wine is $5 
for a 3l-gallon barrel, known the 
trade as a “half barrel.” The levy on 
hfewers is a. license fee of $1,000, that 
for retailers is from $20 to $25 and that 
for wholesalers is $50, 


£9 860,000 


Collections of Beer Tax 

Beer taxes were collected in only 21 
States during April aithough in 15 other 
States brewers, wholesalers and retailers 
paid their Federal license fees prepara- 
tory to local legalization of sales. 

New York led all States in taxes paid 
and production. The State returned $2,- 
111.550 in beer taxes and more than 
$170,000 in brewers’, wholesalers’ and re- 
tailers’ license fees. The beer produc- 
tion was about 422,310 barrels. 

Pennsylvania was second in total taxes | 


‘but third in barrel taxes and production. 


Wisconsin was third in total taxes but 
second in barrel taxes and production. 
Total Payments by States 

The total taxes paid by the 56 States: 
from which barrel or-license taxes or 
both were collected are as follows: Ari- 
zona, $7.969; California, $508,369; Colo- 
rado,, $61,335; Connecticut, $26,860; Del- 
aware, $1,052; Hawaii, $4,542; Idaho, | 
$25; Hlinois, $792,518; Indiana, $140,191; 
fowa, $18,675; Kansas, $265; Kentucky, | 
$137,919; Louisiana, $138,175; Maryland 
and the District of Columbia, $178,804; 
Massachusetts, $217,319; Michigan, $1,- 


552; Minnesota, $542,935; Missouri, $518,- | 
722; Montana, $3,358; Nevada, $12,262; | 


New Jersey, $574,975; New York, $2,- 
290,(86; North Carolina, $1,051; North: 
Dakota, $440; Ohio, $212,161; Oregon, | 
$440; Pennsylvania, $1,363,704; Rhode- 
Island, $2,180; South Carolina, $4,486; 
Tennessee, $1,958; Utah, $3,592; Ver- 
mont, $1,506; Virginia, $56; Washington. 
including Alaska, $33,617; Wisconsin. | 
$1,514,387; Wyoming, $311. 
State Payments of Barrel Taxes 
The barrel tax from the 21 States re-. 
turning them and the production which 
reflect follows: California, 
89,241 barrels, $446,208; Colorado, 10,-. 


! 


-940 barrels, $54,700; Connecticut, 3,325 


barrels, $16,625; Illinois, 141,216 barrels, | 
$706,083; Indiana, 26,040 barels, $130,-, 
200; Kansas, 53 barrels, $265; Kentucky, 
25.188 barrels, $125,940; Louisiana, 24,- 
225 barrels, $121,125; Maryland and Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 30,570 barels, $152,- 
850; Massachusetts, 42,095 barrels, $210,- 
475; Minnesota, 100,107 barrels, $500,- 
535; Missouri, 92,325 barrels, $461,625; 
Nevada, 1,835 barrels, $9,175; New Jer- 
sey, 106.357 barrels, $531,787; New York, 
422.310 barrels, $2,111.550; Ohio, 34,402 
barrels, $172,012; Oregon, 1,697 barrels, 
$8,485; Pennsylvania, 241,118 _ barrels, 
$1,205,592: Utah, 665 barrels, $3,325; 
Washington and Alaska, 4,070 barrels, 
$20,350; Wisconsin, 25¢,028 ‘barrels, 
$1,280,142. 
Collections in April 

Of the total collections, by far the 
largest part was made during April. To- 
tal vield of the new taxes during that 
month was $9,159,687 distributed as fol- 
lows: From the tax on wines, $824; 
from the tax on dealers, $869,81); from 
the tax on beer, $8,269,052, : 

Tax returns reveal that 1,794,270 bar- 
rels of beer were withdrawn for con- 
sumption between March 22 and April 
30. April withdrawals represent 1,655,- 
810 harrels of this total. Expressed in 
terms of gallons, the April withdrawals 
amount to 51,268,110 gallons compared 
with total withdrawals of near beer for 
consumption Guring 1932 of 85,741,600 
gallons. In other words, the April with- 
drawals of beer alone were more than 
half as large as an entire year’s with- 
drawals of near beer. 

Continuing at the present rate of con- 
sumption, beer withdrawals would aggre- 
gate 19,845,700 barrels compared with a 
normal average for pre-prohibition years 
of 60,000,000 barrels. Taxes at the pres- 
ent rate of withdawals would total $99,- 
228,600 for a 12-month period and would 
fall trom $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 short 
of the Treasury Denartment’s estimates. 

Increase Expected 

The Treacury, however, is confident 
that between 25.000,000 and 350,000,000 
barrels of beer will be sold during the 
first year. that the total taxes will 
amount to between $125,000,000 and 
$150,000,000, and that its estimates will 
thus be upheld. Failure of the present 
supply to meet demand, the seasonal 
demand for beer during the coming Sum- 
mer, and the legalization of its sales by 
-additional States are pointed to as rea- 
sons ‘why the revenues and the consump- 
tion should increase as the year pro- 
gcresses. 

The beverage industry, due almost en- 
tirely to an increase im brewing activi- 
Lies, reported a gain of 54 per cent in 


the number of workers employed from | 
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ent---Decline in Number of Dry-law Arrests 


---How Related Industries Have Responded to the Demand for Supplies 


NEW YORK 
$2,111,550 


pation of local legalization of 


$121,125; Colorado, $54,700: 


taxes bringing the amount to $9,138,863. 
the following: Massachusetts, $210,475; Ohio, $172,012; Maryland and 


é 


N.J. 
$531,787 


ILL. MINN. 


$ 706,083 


WISCONSIN 


$1,280,142 $1,205,592 


Beer taxes were collected in only 21 States in April, although in 15 more, brewers, wholesalers and others paid their Federal license fees in antici- 
The total barrel tax paid was $8,269,052, with total revenues from sale of malt liquors including special and dealers 
In addition to the States shown above, statistics of the Bureau of Internal Revenue show barrel taxes paid by 
District of Columbia, $152,850; Indiana, $130,200; Kentucky, $125,940; Louisiana, 
$9,175; Oregon, $8,485; Utah, 


fees. 


Washington and Alaska, $20,350; Connecticut, $16,625; Nevada, 


March to April. The Secretary of Labor,; 196 licensed breweries in the United 


Frances Perkins, reported:also May 15 
that establishments in other branches of 
industry also were affected by the pass- 
age of beer legislation, glass factories, 
sawmills, furniture factories and ma- 
chine-shops reporting gains resulting 
from orders for supplies, bar fixtures 
und other products. 
Demand Not Filled 

There continues to be a shortage in 
beer due largely to the comparatively few 
breweries in operation. Supply will not 
fully meet demand until several new 
breweries have been constructed, the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Alcohol says. © 

On May 1, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Bureau, there were only 


). 


diana, 5; Kentucky, 2; 
Maryland, 3; Massachusetts, 5; Minne- 
sota, 9; Montana, 1; Missouri, 3; Ne- 


vada, 2; New Jersey, 9; New York, 30; 


States. In the few years immediately probably can not supply the demand, 


preeding the enactment of prohibition new construction will be necessary. The 
there were 1,000 to 1,300 breweries op- Bureau can not estimgte*the number of 
erating in the United States. ‘The num-, breweries that will be necessary espe- 
ber had been steadily declining, but never cially since the number of States which Ohio, 9; Oregon, 2; Pennsylvania, 31; 
went below 1,000. will permit ‘the sale of beer still is un- Rhode Island, 1; Tennessee, 1; Utah, 1; 
Actual construction of new breweries certain. Washington, 6; Wisconsin, 43. 
will be necessary before this total can be: All the breweries which had been li- Three States Lead | 
approximated again, The Bureau of In-;cénsed up to May 1 were in 23 States These figures show that 53 per cent of | 
dustriat Alcohol estimates that when all| and the District of Columbia. The States the existing breweries are in the three 
modernization and restoration of exist- were scattered from New York to Cali- States of Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and. 
ing plants is completed, there will not fornia, and the number of breweries in New York. This preponderance prob- 
be more than 200 or 300 rejuvenated each State varied from 43-in Wisconsin ably will be broken down as small local 
breweries. The rest have fallen too far;to one in Montana. breweries spring up. 
into obsolescence or have been converted The States and the number of brew- — Beer is one industry in which the local 
into soft drink, ice cream or other types eries in each as of May 1 were: Cali- producer will have a definite edge over 
of plants, ‘fornia, 7; Colorado, 3; Connecticut, 4; foreign competitors. The Bureau of In- 


EER and two other commodities, cig- 
arettes and gasoline, furnished 57 
per cent of the internal revenue exclu- 
sive of the income taxes which the Fed- 
eral Government collected during April. 
Treasury Department figures show that 
upon these goods the Government is now 
depending for the larger part of its 
funds. 


Of the three, the cigarette tax is by) 
far the most important, yielding $23,- 


919,659 during April. This tax showed 


one of its first increases in recent months | 
more | 
in that month than in the same period 


eve 


during April, bringing in $1,235 


a year ago. ° 


The beer tax, in force only a little. 


more than a month, already is second 
in importance among commodity and 
consumption taxes. It achieved this po- 
sition although the sale of beer now is 
or soon will be legal in only three-fourths 
of the States, as well as the District of 
Columbia. Bills passed by the Legisla- 
tures have recently been signed by the 
Governors of Florida, lowa, Michigan and 
South Carolina, and Governor Bryan of 
Nebraska announced that he would per- 
mit a bill to become effective without 
his signature, making beer legal in that 
State in August. 

Sales of beer became legal in Wyoming 
May 18, and on July 1 will be legal in 
Maine and North Dakota. The people 
of New Mexico are to vote next Fall on 
repeal of State constitutional prohibition. 

There are 11 other States where beer 
still is not permitted, these being Ala- 
hbama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah and Virginia. 

In Colorado, a judge in a State dis- 
trict court recently ruled in a mandamus 
case that the State beer law and the 
Federal Act both are unconstitutional, 
being an “attempted evasion” of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Beer Tax Returns 

The Federal barre] or porduction tax 
on beer, levied at the rate of $5 for a 
31-gallon barrel, was actually collected 
in only 21 States during April, showing 
that production of beer was under Way 
in only these States. But in 15 other 
States, making up the total of 36, brew- 
ers, Wholesalers and retailers paid their 
Federal license fee's preparatory to the 
local legalization of manufacture and 
sale. The beer tax, therefore, is one 
holding potentialities for growth, but it 
will have to more than double its cur- 
rent vield before surpasses the cig- 
arette tax as a revenue porducer, 

Tax on Gasoline 

The tax of 1 cent a gallon on gasoline 
was third in importance among Federal! 
commodity taxes during April. Jt 
brought in $7,982,100, a somewhat smaller 
sum than average because of the sea- 
sonal factor’in the use of gasoline. The 
tax in Summer months has yielded 25 
per cent more than this total. 

Although the tobacco taxes are one 
of the oldest sources of revenue for the 
Federal Treasury, the other two miscel- 


laneous levies represent taxes turned to amounted to $584,528,566 compared witi 
duirng the present depression, They have $668,955,527 which came from the mis- 


been called upon to make up the de- 
ficiency in income tax returns which 
has grown with each year of the de- 
pression, 
During the first 10 months of the cur- 


INTERNAL REVENUE~BEER, 


Amount of Tax Revenue From Beer. Producing States 


$500,535 $461,625 


MO. CALIF. 


$446,208 


$3,325. 


the. retailer. Because of transportation 
charges beer from outside of the imme- 
diate vicinity probably never can sell for 
such a low price. - 

Instead of the many States which are 
now selling beer the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in estimating the probable beer 
consumption and tax yield, had counted 
on the immediate sale of the beverage 
in only 16 States. In another nine States 
the Treasury believed that fairly early 
sale might be expected. Some States 
not on the Treasury’s original list have 
legalized the sale of beer, and others 
included in it have failed to do so. 

The beer which is being manufactured, 
according to a few sample tests run by 


New Beer Tax Already Second Best Source 


Of Income---States Where It Is Sold 


THREE FOURTHS OF STATES APPROVE BEER SALE 


/ 
/ 


Nyy Wi) 


N. MEX. 
TO BE 

VOTEO ON 
IN SEPT. 


EE 
PROHIBITED 


Sale of beer is now legal or will be shortly in 36 States, while 11 prohibit the sale. Tax returns from 

the beer-producing States have placed the beer tax second in importance among commodity and con- 

sumption taxes. Sales of beer became legal in Wyoming May 18; on July 1 will be legal in Maine and 

North Dakota, and in Nebraska in August. New Mexico will vote this Fall. A Colorado State court 
has ruled the State and Federal beer laws are both unconstitutional. 


BEER TO BE 
LEGAL SOON 


BEER ON 
SALE 


rent. fiscal year, for instance, the Goy- 
ernment’s income tax collections were 
$289,402,092 lower than in the year be- 
fore. But the miscellaneous taxes, 
among which are the beer, gasoline and 
cigarette taxes, have increased by $252,- 
164,6C5 thus all but making up for the 
deevease in income taxes. The higher 
returns from miscellaneous taxes is due 
to the imposition of 25 new levies and 
the raising of rates on four others. The 
vates of the income tax also have been 
raised, but no increase in returns is yet 


The new miscellaneous taxes which the 
Congress enacted a year ago and which 
took effect late in June have added 
$250,000,000 or more to the Treasury’s 
tax funds thus far in the new fiscal year. 
The new gift tax has added another 
$4,500,000. 

In addition to the new taxes, the Con- 
gress raised the rates on four of the old 
ones, 


‘= nal income from the gasoline, tire, 


automobile and similar taxes and _ in- 


creased activities-in industrial activities | 
and security markets. 

The April tax collections, listed by | 
sources in the following compilation by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, are be- 
licved to represent the first small move- 
ments in at least a seasonal increase in 
Federal revenues. 

A comparative statement of internal 
revenue collections for the month of 


All of these taxes also have shown 
Increases duirng the first 10 months of 
the fiscal year. The vield of the tax on 


reported, stock and bond transfers advanced by Aprilfollows : i 
New Levy on Gifts $7,996,119, for instance. Taxes on orig- Income, 1932, $20,469,444.86; 1933, 
Miscellaneous taxes, for the first time inal issues of capital stock have brought $19,499,507.45. | | 
in years, are bringing in more than the in another $5,594,275 increase. Admis- PO rca 1932, $2,257,024.21; 1933, $1-) 
income tax. Total income tax collections sions taxes have gained $11,740,627 since. apes 

in the first’ 10 months of the fiscal year the high rates took effect. Increased re-| Nonb irits, 1932, $617 
turns of $1,989,112 have b , ‘ted ondeverage § spirits, . é 

| 796,17; 1988, $485,780.19. 


for the levy on sales of porduce for fu- 
ture delviery. 


.Wines, cordials, etc., 1932, $25,778.76; 
The Government is looking forward to, 1933, $24,135.77. ee 
increased tax collections at least through Grape, brandy, for fortifying wines, 

the Summer, due largely t® the beer! 1952, $1,002.01; 1933, $1,520. 
'tax, supplemented by the normal sea- Special taxes, etc., relating to dis- 


cellaneous taxes. During the years of 
porsperity the income tax used to fur- 
nish from 54 to 58 per cent of all Gov- 
‘ernment funds, 


697.52. 


Fermented fruit juices, Act of 
22, 1933, bbl. tax., 1933, $824. 


Fermented malt liquor, Act of ,March 


March 


22, 1933, bbl. tax, 1933, $8,269,052.14. 


Special taxes, brewers and dealers in 
malt liquor, 1953, $869,811.50. ° 


Cigars, 1932, $1,002,774.66; 1933, 


$812,923.16. 


Cigarettes, 1932, $22,689,638.28; 1933, 
$23,921,084.01. 
Snuff, 1932, $530,609.66; 1933, $619,- 


270.59. 


Tobacco, chewing and smoking, 1982, 
$4,467,230.50; 1933, $4,574,056.32. 


Cigarette papers and tubes, 1932, 
$165,252.18; 1233, $65.111.68. 
Miscellaneous, relating to tobacco, 


1932, $1,497.99; 1933, $241. 

Bonds, issues of capital stock, con-. 
veyances, etc., 1932, ,$547,185.47; 1953, 
$1,075,961.55. 

Transfers of capital stock, 1952, $1,- 
156,456.92; 1953, $1,525,961.97. 

Future delivery, 1952, $69 462.14; 
1933, $229,423.58. 

Playing cards, 1932, $342,512; 1933, 
$272,482.50. 

Yachts and boats, 1933, $4,077.01. 

Lubricating oils, 1933, $1,246,950.62. | 

Brewer’s wort, 1933, $105,159.83. 

Malt, 1933, $232,252.78. | 

Grape concentrates, 1933, $1,516.62. | 

Matches, 1933, $310,799.74. | 

Gasoline, 1253, $7,982,100.20. 

Electrical energy, 1953, $2,826,275.25. 

Tires and tubes, 1933, $1,410,163.51. 


Toilet preparations, etc., 1933, $928,- 


991.87. 


Furs, 1933, $580,718.54. 

Jewelry, etc., 1933, $168,254.82. 

Automobile trucks, 1933, $150,996.22. 

Automobiles and motor cycles, 1955, 
$1,714,689.22. 

Automobile parts 
19538, $308,984.08, 

Radios and phonograph records, 19355, 


and accessories, 


$138,587.02. 


Mechanical refrigerators, 1953, $207,- 


Sporting goods, 1933, $363,310.52. | 
Firearms and shells, 1935, $65.199.04. 


Pistols and revolvers, 1932, $11,557.56; | 


1933, $3,251.30. 
Cameras and lenses, 1933, $12,250.42. 
Candy, 1933, $377,491.69. 
Chewing gum, 1933, $29,094.94. 
Soft drinks. 1933; $401,518.16. 
Telephone, telegraph, radio, etc., 

$1,247,305.71. 

Pipe lines, 1953. $660,664.90. | 
Safe deposit boxes, 19535, $205,826.68. 
Checks, etc., 1933, $2.752,195.15. 
Process butter, mixed flour, filled 
cheese, 1952, $447.90; 1933, $576.59. 
Oleomargarine, colored, .1952, $10,- 

087.80; 1933, $3,403.48. “i 

. Oleomargarine, uncolored, 1952, $41,- 

669.45; 1933, $45,811.70. 

Oleomargarine, dealers, special tax, 

1932, $5,350.63; 1933, $4,618.64. 
Narcotics, including special 

1932, $21,056.87; 1933, $14,901.67. 
Admissions, 1932, $127,943.05; 

$958,500.04. 


1933, 


taxes, 


1933, 


Club dues, 1932, $605,442.49; 1933, 
$400,969.23. 

Other miscellaneous sources, 1932)! 
$27,846.98; 1953, $45,794.34. 


Total, 1952, 


350.068 $55,201,196.56; 1933, 
89,062,187.56. 


erally 


| SO 


YIELDED APRIL 


the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol in the 
first days of manufacture, is pretty gen- 


below the legal alcoholic cone 


| tent of 3.2 per cent by weight or 4 per 
;cent by volume. 


The average runs 


, somewhere over 2.5 per cent by weight, 


‘but many popular brews in the pre- 
prohibition days had no higher alcoholic 
content than the present beers, it is 
said. The amount of alcohol, 
however, has caused some local criticisms, 
notably in New York. : 


small 


Prohibition Enforcement 

Legalization of beer has coincided with 
a large decrease in prohibition enforce- 
ment work, reports issued by the Bureau 
of Prohibition show. Arrests under the 
prohibition law dropped off 46 per cent 
during April, the first month in which 
beer was legal. Arrests numbered 3,440 
against 7,410 during April a year ago, 

Not all of this decline was due to the 
legalization of beer, however. A part of 
it is attributable to. the reorientation 
of the policy of the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion. Since Congress refused to appro- 
priate money for the buying of evidence, : 
the Bureau has had to concentyate al- 
most entirely on manufacture and trans- 
portation cases, leaving the sellers 
largely alone. 

Fewer Arrests Made 

The predominant part which the legal- 
ization of beer has played in the declines 
ing number of arrests is shown, however, 
by the smaller seizures of illicit beer 
during April. Only 35,174 gallons of 
illegal beer was confiscated during the 
month compared with 305,063 gallons in 
April, 1932, a decline of more than &8 
per cent. Seizures of stills dropped 2,117 
a year ago to 21. 
Other types of enforcement cases have. 
not declined in number or the decline 
has been much smaller. Seizures of 
whiskey and other spirits dropped to 


Since the restoration of old breweries ‘District of Columbia, 2; Illinois, 13; In- dustrial Alcohol points out that local 118,759 gallons from 151.131 gallons a 
Louisiana, 3; beer can sell at 5 cemts a glass, yielding year ago. Wine seizures increased from 
: sufficient profit for both the brewer and 33,149 gallons to 36,137 gallons. Cap- 


tured automobiles declined from. 1,324. 
to 1,006. 
_ Of all the illicit liquor businesses, the . 
‘beer trade was the largest: Beer seizures 
were uniformly larger than those of 
spirits and wines. Replacement of the 
itlegal business by the new industry lifts 
a large load off the prohibition force, 
and the Bureau of the Budget has pre- 
pared to cut the appropriations to the 
Bureau of Prohibition accordingly. 
Narrower limits on the activities of 
the Bureau of Prohibition and the legal- 
ization of beer and wines with not more 
than 3.2 per cent of alcohol are only two 
of the changes in liquor control which 


have been. made in the last two months. 


Every measure of Federal control has 
been relaxed or its revision started. 
Medicinal Regulations 
Medicinal liquor regulations have been 
made less rigid. The Coast Guard patrol 


| tilled spirits, 1932, $6,188.02; 1933, $31,- against rum runners will be reduced after 


‘June 20. The Eeighteenth Amendment 
has been submitted for repeal. The scope 
of the prohibition forecs has been re- 
duced. Beer and-wines have been legal- 

The medicinal liquor control has been 
relaxed in several ways. Physicians may 
prescribe 30 days’ supply of liquor for 
their patients and in exceptional cases 
may prescribe a 90-day suppy. The keep- 
ing and revealing of records by the pre- 
scribing physicians and drug stores also 
has been relaxed. 

Wider and freer use of medicinal liquor 
would increase slightly the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s tax income. Medicinal liquors 
are taxed at the rate of $1.10 a gallon. 
Through the first nine months of the 
current fiscal year the Government col- 
iected $5,194.000 under this tax. 

Coast Guard Curtailed 

Curtailment of the Coast Guard patrol 
against rum runners is a part of the 
economy program and the move to bal- 
ance the budget. Approximately 141 
Coast Guard boats and 1,600 enlisted 
men and officers will have to be retired 
on June 20 in order to keep down costs 
of operations. 

These reductions, Coast Guard head- 
quarters announce, will fall most heavily 
on the northeast section, the Atlantic 
coast from New England to the -Caro- 
linas. All seven of the destroyers which 
will be retired have been operating in 
this area, and the region is the one’in 
which the Guard has had the most trouble 
with rum runners who have their base 
in French Canadian islands and the West 
Indies. Two-thirds of the Coast Guard 
had been concentrated there. 

Submission of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was accomplished shortly after the 
legalization of beer and wines. Already 
five States have voted for‘repeal. They 
are Michigan, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, 
Wyoming and New Jersey. 

Repeal of Amendment 

Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
returning to the Government a large tax — 
source, would complete the Administra- 
tion’s task of balancing the budget, ac- 
cording to Postmaster General James A. 
Farley. 

“When the Eighteenth Amendment has 
been repealed,” the Postmaster General 
declared recently, “and the Government 
is again in receipt of the revenues which 
have been going te  bootleggers and 
gangsters for 13 years, we shall have 
effected the problem, deemed impossible, 
of actually balancing the national budget 
o far as current expenses are con- 
cerned.” 

In the last full vear before prohibition, 
1919, the*Government collected $365,- 
211,000 in taxes form spirits and wines, 
this was the highest return ever re-— 
ceived by the Government from the liquor 
trafic although consumption had been 
higher ir previous years. 

Return of this tax source is now being 
counted upon in the plans for balancing 
the budget. Combined with the antici- 
pated returns from the beer tax, the 
liquor taxes would yield about $500,- 
000,000 under the old tax rates and level 
of consumption. This sum would be 


equal to between a quarter and a fifth 
of all tax collections estimated for the 
cOming fiscal year. 
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PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM MAY RE-EMPLOY MILLION 


Use of Idle Currency 


‘tions in cost of different tvpes of roads. 


How Three Billions 1N1. Shoals) development provided for in a, 


special bill; a power and irrigation project | 


in the Columbia River basin of the North- 


Construction Could |: th Coumbis River basin of the North: 
Solve the Problem the St. Lawrence seaway. 


Selection of projects to be’carried out 

left to the President's discretion. 
of Unemployment | Public Building Construction.—Besides 
Federal buildings, of which some always 
[Continued from Page 1.] are being erected, there are State struc- 


telephone message costing 25 to 50 cents tures needed for numerous purposes, and 


a grants of funds up to 30 per cent of the 
and taxes on admissions to theaters, etc.., cost of State projects is provided. The 


where the admission charge is more than shortage of revenue collections by the 

20 cents. States in recent years has intensified the 
The House Committee on Ways and need for improvements to old buildings 

Meaiis is wrestling with the problem of ®%4 erection of new ones. 

selecting the best tax. If it fails to reach ; 7 

a decision early in the week of May 21, Type of Buildings 

President Roosevelt will send his own rec- For State Requirements 

ommendation to Congress, he has stated Schools, courthouses, asylums, 


water 


Several levies other than those mentioned” 
unicipal public util- 
have been suggested, but have not re- 


ity plants in general are among the types 
of- structures that might be built. 

State Governments.—Involved in the 
provision for grants to States is authority 
for the President to consider whether the 
expenditures of the State or its subdivi- 
sion obtaining the loan are in excess of 
its revenue receipts; and, if so, whether 
reasonable measures are being taken to 
bring expenditures within revenues. It is 
believed that this provision will tend to 
influence the States and subdivisions to 
balance their budgets. 


ceived as serious consideration. 

President William Green, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, favors a combi- 
nation tax plan that would embrace the 
following: (1) An increase in the normal 
income taxes; (2) an addition of three- 
quarters of a cent per gallon on gasoline; 
moderate—‘‘as low as possible’— 
emergency sales tax, with medicines and 
food exempted. He wants the revenue to 
be so distributed that laborers may be 
employed in their home towns. 

Industry and business.—Immense quan- 2 
tities of materials, supplies, and equip- Railroads.—Loans are proposed to aid 
ment would have to be bought to carry the roads in maintenance of their systems 
out the contemplated construction pro- 2nd in purchasing equipment. Authority 
gram. It has generally been considered for similar loans was granted to the Re- 
that industry is on a “dead center,” and construction Finance Corporation and an 
that any considerable, force operating to effort was made to have the railroads 
start. the wheels in motion again would adopt such a borrowing policy so as to 
have far-reaching effects indirectly in Put men to work. The railroads, however, 
stimulating purchasing power and con- were reluctant to go farther into debt 
sumption of industrial products. and little use was made of the opportunity 

Thus the purchases directly for con- 'O get loans. . 
struction projects might provide not 
merely a temporary stimulus, but might Opposition Vviced 
set in motion a continuing force that To Tax on Automobiles 
vane, Opposition to an additional tax on auto- 

. mobiles, parts and accessories was ex- 
pressed by the National Automobile Cham- 
» ber of Commerce in a telegram to the 
In Construction Materials ‘Committee on Ways and Means May 19. 

Business in construction materials, of The Chamber. declared that .“‘discrimina- 
course, would receive a direct stimulus; ‘tory excise taxes amounting to $200,000.000 
but more important is the effect of loosing 4r€ now imposed against the automotive 
billions of purchasing power among the Industry and its customers by the Federal 
people, to be used. in purchases that Government.” and urged that if any new 
might well have the same permanent ef- tax is imposed the “present discriminatory 
fect on trade as is expected in producing taxes” should be repealed. 

inances. wo plans for financing the, 
huge $3,300,000,000 program are under con-. In House and Senate 
sideration at thé Treasury Department.| The Administration bill was introduced 
and the effect which the program will in the House bv Representative Doughton 
have been the finances of the country de- ‘Dem.), of Laurel Springs, N. C., chair- 
pends upon which of the two methods is ‘#42 of the Committee on Ways and 
followed or whether they are used in Means, and he immediately called a con- 
combination. One method would fit the f¢"ence of majority members of the Com- 
public works program into the inflation- Mltee to-discuss procedure... 
ary machinery laid down in the Farm _ It was introduced in the Senate by 
Relief Act a week ago. The other method Senator Wagner ‘Dem.), of New York, 
would turn again: to the war-time pop- Who aided in drafting it. 
ular bond selling campaigns. Whichever It. was agreed to have open hearings 
plan is followed, the financing will go before the House Committee, with Treag- 
ahead slowly, being spread over the com- | ury representatives as the first witnesses. 
ing two years. | Meantime, Representative Treadway 

The public works program could be ‘Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass. the ranking 
used to bring about inflation by selling ™inority member of the committee. in a 


the bonds necessary for sts financing to Satement, Mey announced 
the Federal reserve banks. Under Bester 


the 
| days to intervene before taking any action 
| in order that the President might advise 


the ~ascatelgng banks may be requested by . Congress of his views as to the form of 
the President to buy directiy from tne 
Treasury Department as much: as $3.000,- 
000.000 worth of Government securities. 
approximately the sum needed for the 
proposed public works. The banks may. 
then be required to hold the bonds for 
stated lengths of time. 


Stimulus to Business 


DUTPUT OF WOOL 
LARGE THIS YEAR 


Fifth Consecutive Season of 
Big World Production 


Another large world wool clip is ex- 
pected this vear, but evidence of the be- 
cinning of a decline in the number of 
sheep in the United States. Union of 
South Africa, New Zealand, and Uruguay. 
suggests a somewhat reduced output in 
the future, says the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in a report on the wool situa- 
tion. 

The output for 1933-34 marks the fifth 
consecutive season of large world wool 
clips, but the wool in recent years has 
been fairly readily absorbed. says the Bu- 
reau. Stocks on April 1, 1933, in export- 
ing countries are reported as smaller 
than on the same date last year; stocks in 
European consuming countries were only 
moderately larger than on April 1. 1932, 
despite a heavy import movement in the 
Winter of 1932-33. Stocks of old clip 
domestic wool in the United States are 
small. and imports “very light,’ says the 
Bureau. 


i 
! 


For Purchase of Bonds | 

Federal reserve notes or Federal re-| 
serve bank notes now lying unused 1n the 
reserve banks would be used in the pur- 
chase of the bonds from the Treasury. 
This money or its credit equivalent would 
then be spent or loaned by the Treasury 
through the public works administration. 
Thus inflation would be accomplished by 
the pumping out through the bonds and 
the public works costs money or credit 
not now used. 

The other method of financing being 
considered is widespread popular bond 
selling campaigns, such as the Liberty 
Loan drives of the war period. This 
method of financing, if followed exclu- 
sively, would have an entirely different 
effect on the national finances. 

It would mean the financing of the 
public works with widespread public sav- 
ings which would be gathered up into the 
Treasury through the bond selling cam- 
paigns. In large part funds would be 
withdrawn from bank accounts and turned 
over to the Government. 

Navy.—The public works program gives 
the President the power to authorize naval 
construction within the limits of existing 
naval treaties. The House Committee on 
Naval Affairs estimates that a maximum 
of $317.406.800 could be spent for that pur- 
pose and that with this sum 42 new ves- 
sels could be laid gown and built. 


Expenditures of 230 Millions 


For Naval Construction 

Plans. are already under consideration 
by the Secretary of the Navy, Claude A. 
Swanson, and Representative Vinson 
(Dem.), of Milledgeville, Ga.. chairman of 
the House Naval Affairs Committee. for 
the construction, of 30 ships at a total 
cost of $230.000.000. Under the existing 
plans this construction would be financed 
as a part of the public works program. 

Army.—Authorization is granted for use 
of part of the funds for Army housing 
and for purchase of new equipment for 
motorization or mechanization of such 
Army units as the President may desig- | 
nate. No sum has been specified for 
this use. 

Public Roads.—A maximum of $400.-' 
000.000 might be granted to the States for | 
road construction under the bill as in- 
troduced in Congress. The mileage of 
road that could be built with this fund) 
can not be estimated, because of the varia- 


Atlantic Mackerel Catch 
Estimated at Lower Figure 


The Atlantic mackerel catch for this 
season is forecast at approximately 44,- 
000,000 pounds. This does not include 


which cannot be estimated in advance. 
The forecast is slightly under that of 
1932 when 46,000,000 pounds were taken. 
In announcing the estimated catch the 
Commissioner of Fisheries, Frank T. Bell. 
said that the forecast was made on the 
a:sumption that the fishing fleet would 
be of an average size and that the number 
of “man hours” of fishing would be about 
ithe same as last vear. 


— with instrue- 

tions to fill out and 

mai! for information 

about a contract which 

combines features of family 

protection with a personal retire- 
ment income. 

It’s a story you'll want to hear. 

Need we add that there is of course 
no obligation? 


However, a good cement highway can 
be built at a cost of about $20,000 a mile. 
If the entire sum were used for this high | 
type of road, the program could provide | 
for 20,000 miles of cement road—more | 
than enough to cross the United States | 
six times from east to west. 

Lower type roads can be built for halt, 
this cost per mile. with a corresponding | 
increase in the mileage that could be) LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
improved. OF BOSTON, Massacnusens 

River and Harbor Improvement, Elec-| 
tric Power Development, Etc.—No specific. 
fund is set aside for these purposes, but 
all are named as works to be carried on | 


Hascock Inoviry Bureau 
197 CLARENDON Boston, Mass. 


Yorr Name 


in the program, in the President's dis- 
cretion. | City 
Several great river-and power projects 


have long been advocated in Congress, | 
among them the Tennessee River (Muscle, ~ 


the possible catch of small yearling fish } 


taxation to meet the $220,000.000 which 
must be raised annually. He declared the 
President ought to tell Congress “how to 


the bill.” 


Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
Snyder; Okla., member of the Commit- 
tee, suggested the Government might be 
able to get revenue from owners of pipe 
lines, saying there might be from $65,- 
000,000 to $70,000,000 obtained from the 
source after allowing a profit of 10 per 
cent. 


Effect of Tariff Truce 
On ‘Breakfast? Tax 

Representative Fvear (Rep.), of Hud- 
son, Wis., said he had received a letter 
irom the Treasury Department that indi- 


‘cated a method of raising $100.000.000 of 


revenue by a tax of 2 cents: a package 
on cigarettes. He asked if Director 
Douglas had anv objection to that. Mr. 
Douglas said what the Admiinstration 
wanted is to have a revenue that is cer- 
tain of the amount of yield and Repre- 
sentative Vinson ‘Dem.). of Ashland, 


Ky —a tobacco-raising section—suggested | 
Amendments Proposed 


In Interest of Labor 


the witness would not want to be in the 
position of suggesting “tyranny.” 
Director Douglas said the proposed tax 
on tea, coffee and cocoa beans might be 
construed as a breach of the proposed 
tariff truce with Europe. He predicted a 
balancing of the Federal budget on ordi- 


nary fiscal items by the end of the fiscal 


year 1934. 

Representative Ragon (Dem.). of 
Clarksville, Ark., asked how much would 
be lost from one of his sales tax plans 

The bill provides that where no mutual 
agreement is had within an industry, the 
President may prescribe a “limited” code 
of fair competition, fixing maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other 


working conditions within an industry, but 


Mr. Douglas said it is not contemplated 


the President will use this power unless 


“voluntary agreements to better conditions 


prove impossible, and the President has 
discretionary power to make exceptions 
and exemptions. 

Donald R. Richberg, of Chicago, Ill., who 
helped draft the industrial recovery pro- 
visions of the bill, said he appeared: in- 
dividually, representing no group of peo- 
ple, although he is counsel for organized 
labor in other legislation. He said the 


bill is imperative to meet present con- | 


| 


citions, which he declared are more seri-. 


ous to industry than the conditions that 
existed at the time of the World War. 


Senator Wagner (Dem.). of New York, 


outlined the purposes of the bill to the 
Committee on May 19, and answered 
many questions of members. Among 


other things, he said that fundamentally . 


the Administration proposal cannot reach 
business unless that business constitutes a 


burden on, or is related to, 
business. 


Under a new concept, however, he ex- 


interstate. 


authority of this legislation, 6,000,000 un- 
employed people who otherwise would be 


forced to remain idle, can be given em-. 


ployment within a reasonable length of 
time.” 

He advocated amending the _ public 
works program so as to increase the ex- 
penditure on it up to not less than $5,- 
000.000,000. 

The gasoline tax increase is a valuable 
suggestion, he said. He explained that 
labor is uncompromisingly opposed to a 


sales tax. as unjust and borne heavily | 


by the masses, if imposed for ordinary 
governmental expenditures; but, he said 
labor would be willing to accept a sales 


tax as an emergency carefully safeguarded | 


to apply only to this emergency and au- 
tomaticaily terminating at the end of 
the two-year life tenure of the bill. 


Measure Supported 


a business or trade engaged in intrastate | 2Y Mr. Harriman 


The industrial recovery bill will “stimu- 
late business, raise wages, and. restore 
prosperity,” Harry I. Harriman, president 


of the United States Chamber of Com- 


plained, the courts will be apt to hold that | 
“we have a right to reach intrastate in-— 


dustry if its operations are found to be 
a burden on interstate industry.” 


President Green, of the American Fed- rieq up.” 


merce, told the Committee. He suggested 


a number of minor changes. 


Mr. Harriman said he considers a man- |} 
ufacturers’ sales tax the best means of. 


raising the revenue to finance the public 
works program. He said repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment should “be hur- 
This would solve the problem 


eration of Labor, proposed several amend- cf financing the bill, he said. He added 
ments. With these changes, he declared. that he would exempt clothing, food- 


labor will extend 


full. complete and} stuffs, and medicines fro mthe operation 


hearty endorsement to the proposed legis- of @ manufacturers’ sales tax. 


lation. 


“Labor is convinced.” he said, “that if: of 


Benjamin C. Marsh, executive secretary 
The People’s Lobby, told the Commit- 


the real purpose of the bill is achieved, tee that the “bill is an effort to kill any- 
and all is done which can be done, by ‘thing effective in emergency legislation” 'tax, only the rates being different. The and in repressing dividend payment.” 


|/Manufacturers’ Tax 


land that Congress should make certain 
‘provisions of the bill mandatory. 

Prof. Irving Fisher, of New Haven, 
Conn., appeared in support of the pro- 
/posal that the public works project be 
financed, by an. issue of scrip. 

William S. Bennett, of Evanston, IIl., 
‘testified as representative of several cotton 
seed products companies and lumber mills. | 
He asked an amendment providing means | | 
for the organizations he represents to bor- Memorandum from which he read his 
row money to finance their operations. suggestions to the Committee follows: 

Charles C. Collins, an attorney for the | “A. Normal-rates, 6 and 10 per cent, 


‘American Automobile Association. read 
statement opposing additional Federal »46.000,000; dividends subject to above 
rates, $83,000,000; additional tax of 4-1 


taxes on highway transport. 
W. F. Wiiliamson, representing the As-» cent on gasoline, $92,000,000; total, $221,- 
000,000. 


‘sociated Coffee Industries of America, tes- 

tified that imposition of a tax on coffee 

would fail to raise additional revenue over “B. Normal rates, 6 and 10 per cent, 

a period of time, as imposition of such $46,000,000; dividends subject to above 

a tax would. decrease the use of coffee. rates, $93,000,000, tea (10 cents per pound) 
| $8,000,000; coffee (5 cents a pound on 

coffee beans) $70,000,000; cocoa (5 cents 

per pound on cocoa beans) $17,000,000; 


As Public Work Fund 
“C. Normal rates, 8 and 12 per cent, 


Alternative Plans of Budget Di-  s37.000.000; <aividends subject to above 


| rector for Raising Revenues _| rates, $103,000,000; telephone toll messages 

(tax of 5 cents on messages 25 to 50 

Four plans for raising $220,000.000 of | 

‘at 20 cents) 000,000; total, 000,000. 

taxes a year to meet the costs of the | “D. General manufacturers excise (“Re- 

$3,300,000,000 public works program rec-| employment Tax”) 11, per cent with no 
‘ommended by President Roosevelt were; exemptions, $214,000,000. 

presented May 18 to the House Commit-| “©: General manufacturers excise (“Re- 

tee on Ways and Means by Lewis Douglas, | Wan 
Director of the Budget. 


| Mr. Douglas offered his suggestions in | dividend estimate by another $10,000,000 
five parts. Two of the suggestions pro-| to take account of the effect of further 
| vided for a general manufactuers’ excise | increase in the tax in promoting evasions 


Experience of Other 
Countries; Need of 
Restoring Nation’s 
Purchasing Power 


THE LOWEST COST PER MILE 


‘Take it from me—here’s the finest 
car that ever cut motoring costs.’’ 


**I believe you. It certainly has every- 
thing I look for in a motor car.’’ 


Get the most from motoring 


“Watch this 
one. Anybody 
can bend this 
steel tube. But 
—combine it 
with wood, as 
they do in 
Chevrolet’s 
Fisher bodies, 
and it’s solid 
as a rock,” 


more.room, all right—and the 
upholstery is certainly better.’’ 


*‘Yes—and no other low-priced car we’ve seen 
has Fisher No Draft Ventilation, 
wouldn’t want to do without that.” 


and 


/CHEVROLET 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


@ Watch the new Chevrolets that pass 
you by. Look at the pleased expressions 
of the drivers. These people are enjoy- 
ing life—going places in style more con- 
tentedly than most people have ever 
traveled. They are driving the one low- 
priced car that combines all the best — 
things motoring can offer. 


It has beauty of a new and striking kind. 
It is comfortable, roomy, safe, and 
healthful. It’s nothing short of a marvel 
for pick-up, speed and handling ease. 
And when it comes to motoring expense 
—well, you have the word of thousands 
upon thousands of owners that gas, oil 
and upkeep costs never were so low 


before! 


**I see Chevrolet 
is still topping 


them allin 
sales.’’ 


4 ‘‘No wonder. A 
Chevrolet for 
as little as $445 
is bound toap- 
peal to every 
smart buyer.’’ 


105565 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michi- 
gan. Special equipment extra. 
Low delivered prices and easy 


How about it—wouldn’t you like to get 
more fun from motoring—and be money 
ahead? Then drop in on your Chevrolet 
dealer. He’ll quickly fix it up so you can 
save with a new Chevrolet. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“I’m thinking of buying a new 
car. What’s your advice?’’ 


““A six-cylinder Chevrolet. 
There’s one engine you know 
is right—a good many millions 
of owners have proved it for 


‘‘Seventy already! You’d never guess it 
from the sound of that engine.”’ 


‘‘And you’d never guess it if you were 
driving. Give me a big, heavy, low Rie 
car every time, for roadability.’’ 


‘‘Here’s that exclusive Chevrolet fea- 

ture I told you about—the Octane 
Selector. It makes 
anti-knock fuel of 
any gas—and how 
it cuts running ex- 


G. M. A. C. terms. 


““We should be inclined to reduce the ~ 
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Rights of Women 


Workers in Plan 


| DEGREES FOR GRADUATES OF SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Of Reconstruction 


Their Peculiar. Needs Must 
Have Special Attention, 
Says Secretary Perkins in 
Reviewing Problem 


[Continued from Page.1.] ° 
support the family. And it is during a 
period of severe unemployment, the time 
when we hear the most of campaigns for 
discharging married women, that the re- 
sponsibilities of these women are greatest. 
We mus‘ find ways of preventing their 
dismissal and of opening up jobs again to 
the married as well as to the single women 
in dire need of employment. 

“Today there is an unprecedented pro- 
portion of white¢collar workers who have 
lost their jobs. Such applicants at em- 
plovment offices seeking any kind of job 
and competing with manual wage earners 
and domestic workers include women who 
have been successful as teachers. per- 
sonnel managers. translators,’ correspond- 
ents, and clevical workers, women who 
four vears ago never dr->amed of the pos- 
sibility of finding themselves in the ranks 
of the jobless and unneeded 
and unwanted workers. 

“But it is the older workers who have 
lost out without prospect of ever gett.°3 
back into remunerative work who are in 
the most depressing situation. It is par- 
ticularly tragic because many of the so- 
called older workers are not old in years. 

“With proper functioning of adequate 
government employment agencies greater 
effort can be made for the retention ol 
clder workers who are able-bodied and 
capable and for whom there still should 
be a place in the occupational scheme of 
things, with proper value placed upon 
their experience and mature judgment. 

Economic Sccurity 

“Because of our past governmental 
failures to provide some sort of security 
for wage carners who lose. out through 
no fault of their own, we discover that 
—all too few workers can hope for unem- 
ployment insurance or an old-age pen- 
sion. A realization of our past sins of 
omission along these lines should stim- 
ulate industry and government lo CO- 
‘operate in the development of an essential 
piogram making for economic security for 
wage earners when they become unem- 
plovable. 

“Not only the women who have had 
jobs and lost them must be considered 
in a reconstruction program, but’ the 
thousands of young women annually 
leaving school who need to earn their 
Jivelihood challenge our attention. Young 
‘ people unable to get a foothold in the 
eccupational world become discouraged 
and demoralized. 

“It is falsely urged. that young women 
have less need of jobs than young men 
have. on the basis that the girls will 
marry or their parents can take care of 
them. Investigations 


and that daughters are more likely to be 
faced with this obligation than are sons, 
who in forming new families tend.to drop 
the responsibility for parents. Of course 
many girls do marry, but not all. And 
many of those who marry today find thei 
husbands, through circumstances beyond 
their control, unable to earn enough to 
furnish even the barest essentials for two 
persons. Thus the wife, even when there 
are no dependents, must support herself. 


Sweatshop Hardships 


“A veritable dynamo in reducing the 
amount of unemployment is offered in the 
program of short work week. It will 


reveal that many | 
women must shoulder the economic bur- , 
den of supporting aged or infirm parents, , 


‘ 


THE House on May 15 debated and 

passed a bill to confer the degree 
of bachelor of science upon graduates 
of the United States Naval Academy, 
the United States Military Academy 
and the Coast Guard Academy. The 
bill (S. 755) as it passed the Senate 
provided the degree should be 
ferred only on Naval Academy grad- 
uates, but was amended in the House 
to include the other two national! 


con- 


schools. The bill now goes to confer- 
ence for adjustment of the change 


made by the House. 

In the debate it was explained that! 
many graduates of this vear’s West 
Point and Annapolis classes would not 
be given commissions because of re- 
cent legislation and that a degree 
would be of benefit to them in obtain- 
ing positions in pirvate life. Excerpts 
from the debate follow: 

Mr. VINSON (Dem.). of Milledge- 
ville. Ga. I have moved to suspend the 
rules and pass a bill which will confer 
upon the boys who graduate at West 
Point, at the Naval Academy, and at 
the Coast Guard Academy the degrée 
of baehelor of science. This does not 
entail any cost whatever on the Goy- 
ernment. When a boy graduates at 
either one of these academies today he 
receives nothing but a diploma. The 
purpose of this measure is to give to 
each one of them who passes his ex- 
amination the degree of bachelor of 
science. That is all the bill does, noth- 
ing more and nothing less. 


Competent Instruction 


Mr. MceSWAIN (Dem.), of Greenville, 
Ss. C. In my humble judgment the 
conferring of this degree upon these 
graduates is amply. justified by the 
course of instruction given in- these 
institutions. 

I sav with complete confidence, with 
the course .of study, thoroughness of 
instruction, and the comprehension of 
scientific subjects involved. the 
graduates of these academies are un- 
doubtedly entitled to academic honors 
equal to the graduates of most of the 
private. denominational, and State 
institutions now conferring that degree. 
Therefore, it is no entrenchment upon 
academic circles, it is no invasion of 
academic honors to give this. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, prob- 
ably I shall ne the only Member here 
who will vote against this bill. Never- 
theless, I shall vote against it, even if 
I stand up iione, because I am con- 
vinced that it is not a wise govern- 
mental policy. I am as good a friend 
of the midshipmen_at Annapolis and of 
the cadets at West Point and of the 
Coast Guard, as is any other Member 
of this House. 

The boys who get to go-to the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis 
and to the Coast Guard Academy and 
to the United States Military Academy 
at West Point are favored over all of 

_the other boys in the. United States. 


bring direct benefits, opening up jobs to 
an estimated 6,000,000 persons, and, if ac-_ 
companied by a program to prevent the 
fall of wages, cause an increased and 
better distributed purchasing power. This 
will lead to more spending of money and 
consuming of gcods, which in turn will 
open up additional channels to drain off 
some of the surplus of unemployed. : 

“While the burden of industrial depres- | 
sion falls most heavily on those who are | 
out of work, we are witnessing today | 
increasing hardships for those who have 
not jiost their jobs. Throughout industry 
and business in general there has been 
almost incredible reduction in wages and 
salaries. Moreover, women workers are 
the greater victims of the breakdown in 
wage standards and of the sweatship 
practices now spreading at such alarming 
Yate. 

Nation-wide minimum wage legislation 
for industry seems vital in our recon- 
Struction plans and especially imperative 
for women. If women are displacing men 
to anv appreciable ‘degree as a result of 
the depression, it is because the present 
system of double wage standards makes 
women available not only as a cheaper 
Jabor supply but as a shockingly cheap 
type of labor, in the cut-throat competi- 
tion among emplovers and the desperate 
grasping at straws among wage earners. 
All this adds another and compelling ar- 
gument for fair wage standards. 

Industrial Safeguards 

“Other needed steps for women workers 
include greater effort to safeguard tham 
from accidents and occupational diseases. 
In each of three large industrial States, | 
for example, more than 5,000 women a | 
year were reported as injured, Even these | 
do not represent the total numbers of 
women disabled by their jobs, sinee lack | 
of Knowledge in the matter of industrial | 
diseases is responsible for the failure to | 
protect large numbers of women from | 
such dangers or to compensate them when 
afflicted. Another injustice to be righted | 
is that women are paid less than men| 
when injured at work, due to the fact! 
that compensation ordinarily is based on 
wages. 

“Lack of uniformity among State labor 
laws for women is a situation calling for 
Immediate adjustment if unscrupulous 
employers restricted by State legislation 
are to be prevented from transplanting 
industries to other States with less pro- 
gressive standards, and thereby becoming 


a menace both to women employes and‘ 


to fair employers.” 


— 


an accurate business barometer. 
of depression, the receipts will show a 
falling off from month to month. When 
the tide has turned, however, and a re- 
vival of business and industry begins to 
take definite shape, the 
will show an increase over disbursements. 


to figures made public by Clinton B. 
Filenberger, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General. 


of the large post offices throughout the 
country, 


Post Office Income 


Daily. Receipts Gaining for the 


They get their appointments and their 
examinations free, 

Other boys going: to other..calleges 
have to pay to be examined. Our 
cadets are paid their expenses up to 
these acadeniies. It does not cost them 
one penny. Other bovs have to pay 
their way to their schools, 

Our cadets are given .a full course 
of study at these Government acad- 
emies, With splendid training, a course 
that’ other boys must work hard at 
night for and pay for themselves. 

In addition, oug cadets are allowed 
at Annapolis $780 a year allowance and, 
in addition to that, 75 cents commuted 
ration allowance per day. At West 
Point they are given $800 a vear al- 
lowance and also commuted ration al- 
lowance of 75 cents a day. In the 
Coast Guard they are given $780 a year 
allowance and also commuted ration 
allowance of 75 cents a day. 


Disappointed Cadets 


And when thev graduate they have 
usually about $1,000 to their credit, be- 
sides four full vears of training and 
education. Other American boys have 
nothing left but to start life flat broke. 

When our cadets graduate they get 
a diploma from Annapolis, they get a 
diploma from West Point, and they get 
a diploma from the Coast Guard. Is 
that not sufficient? Why should they 
want something else? It -is because 
they will need it in the commercial 
world. It is not fair to the thousands 
of boys in every State who have to 
work their way through universities, 
who have to study hard at night, who 
often even have to wait on the table 
in.a menial position in dining rooms to 
pay their way through college and get 
their degree. 

It is nou fair to them if you give our 
cadets this diploma from these insti- 
tutions and then confer upon them 
the degree of bachelor of science. 
is not treating the other boys fair. 


Mr. GLOVER ‘Dem.), of Malvern, 
Ark. Mr. Speaker, not more than two 
weeks ago I had the privilege of serv- 
mg on a committee appointed by the 
President of the United States. by the 
Vice President, and by the Speaker of 
the House to visit Annapolis and make 
an inspection of that institution. 

I may say as one who has had some 
experience in teaching—I was a 
teacher myself for 10 years—that the 
Academy at Annapolis is one of tht 
finest institutions of learning in the 
United States. It is thorough and is 
doing its work well. 

To my surprise when I went there 
I found a sad expression on the faces 
of a,number of the pupils: Having 
Studied there four years, and expect- 
ing to graduate this year, not knowing 
that Congress would pass the statute 
we recently did, they are naturally dis- 
appointed for thev expected § to be 
commissioned. We are responsible for 
the fact that we must pass this legis- 
lation. We passed an act which pro- 
vided that not more than half of those 


It 


graduating could be commissioned. 
Half the class are now deprived of the 
opportunity of being commissioned 


and they will not receive a penny. More 
than that they will be turned out of 
the institution without any showing of 
the achievement they have made in 
the four years’ course of study. 


They are very anxious that at least 
this little courtesy be shown them by 
Congress. They want at least to have 
something to show for what they have 
accomplished in point of education. 

This does not cost the Government 


one penny, not one penny. On the 
other hand it saves the Government 
money. 


Mr. McCLINTIC (Dem.), of Snyder, 
Okla. On occasions prior to this I 
have called attention to the enormous 


cost of maintaining the Annapolis 
Academy in comparison with West 
Point. I venture to assert that we use 


over there three times as many em- 
ployes as any other educational insti- 
tution -‘n the United States that has 
the same number of pupils. 

I do not say that I particularly ob- 
ject to this provision, but I want to tell 
you why it is being done. They know 
and you know that unless you can 
hold out some inducement to the boys 
who graduate that it will mean a de- 
creased enrollment, and a decreased 
enrollment means a curtailment of ex- 
penditures. 

You may not know it, but I do, that 
the cost of the maintenance of this 
institution is practically as high as it 
was during the World War: and you 
know as well as I that we have so many 
Naval and Army officers in Washington 
that in order to keep them from wear- 
ing out their right arms saluting each 
other there is an order to keep them 
from wearing uniforms. 

I believe in economy at a time when 
the country is in a bad condition. I 
have no particular objection to giving 
these boys this kind of a degree; but 
as sure as you do this it means we 
have got to maintain these expensive 
set-ups in the future. So I feel it is 
my duty to bring these facts to the at- 
tention of the House and then let you 
do as you please. 


Need of | 


Mr. ALLGOOD (Dem.), of Gadsden, 


Ala. Mr. Speaker, I think we are really 
doing the graduates of Annapolis and 
West Point an injustice by merely hold- 
ing out to them the opportunity to get 
a little B. S. degree, when we promised 
them a comnnission, which means to 
ihem a joo. That is what we promised 
them and this promise is wrong and 
we ought to correct it by reducing the 
scholarships. 

We are graduating more men from 
these institutions than can be commis- 
sioned. What we need to do is to cut 
down on the number of men who can go 
there and thereby reduce the expendi- 
tures for these institutions. It is, to 
a certain degree, political favortism. 
If we Members of Congress had to pay 
for these scholarships at Annapolis and 


CONGRESS LIBRARY RETAINS 


As Business Gauge ALUABLE BOOK COLLECTION 


First Time Since the De. 
pression Started | 


Postal receipts are generally regarded as 
In times 


postal receipts 


Such is the condition today, according 


A statement of postal receipts at 12 


covering every section of the 


United States, shows that for the week 


ended May 12, 1933, there was an increase 
of*86.72 per cent. 
April at these same offices showed an in- 
crease Of 2.62 per cent. 


Post Office Department the bottom of the 
depression, so far as postal receipts are 
concerned, was reached 
when the daily average receipts at 50 se- 
lected post offices were 8.45 per cent lower 
than the daily 
same. offices 
vear. 
and in April, 1933, for the-first time since 
the beginning of the depression, the aver- 
age daily receipts at 
showed a gain of 2.02 per cent. 


The daily average for 
According to statistics available at the 
1933, 


in March, 


average receipts at the 
in March of the previous 
Then came the turn in the tide 


these post offices 


Complied With 


Terms of Will of Donor of Thacher Documents Have Been 


1, Court Finds 


The Library of Congress is entitled to 

retain possession and ownership of the 
John Boyd Thacher collection of books 
and.documents, under a decision of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
- The collection, valued at approximately 
$500,000, consists of the books in the li- 
brary left by Mr. Thacher, and of docu- 
ments, letters and manuscripts written or 
subscribed by the kings and queens and 
other rulers of England, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, including the Popes of Rome, and 
the rulers of France, embracing ,a .Napol- 
eonic collection. 

The collection was bequeathed to the 
Library of Congress by the will of Mrs. 
Thacher, of Albany, N. Y., who died in 
1927. For 15 years prior thereto the col- 
lection had been loaned to the Library. 
The bequest was made subject to certain 
restrictions, including the conditions that 
the books, 
autographs be 
collection to be designated as the “Collec- : 
tion of John Boyd Thacher,” and that the | 
Library prepare and publish a catalogue 
of the collection. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals 
was announced, May 15, in a suit brought 
by the executors of the estates of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thacher seeking possession of the 
coNecuion on the ground that the Library 


documents, manuscripts and 
maintained as an entire 


‘volved 


had failed to comply with the conditions | 


of the bequest. Affirming the ruling of 
the Eupreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumnbia, the appellate court found that the 
conditions had been fully complied with. 

Though the books and documents were 
not kept together and maintained as an 
entire collection before 1930 and the cata- 
logue was not prepared until 1931, the 
court declared that under the circum 
stances the conditions were met. : 

The auty to take these steps did not 
arise until September, 1929, it was found, 
since the executors had not impliedly or 
expressly made a transfer of the property 
until that date. Under the circumstances 
the Librarian was not at liberty before 
this date to proceed to carry out the pro- 
visions of Mrs. Thacher's will, the court 
co):cluded. 

The decision was handed down in the 
case of Treadwell et al., Executors, v. Put- 
nam, No. 5728. 


Japanese Machinery Imports 


Although foreign manufacturers, and 
especially American proudcers of indus- 
trial machinery and machine tools, have 
been selling a considerable quantity of 
such products to Japan in recent months, 
al is probable that such imports will soon 
decrease. 


New Commissioner Named 


For War Minerals Relief 


Roscoe Fortich. named Commissioner ot | 


War Minerals Relief by the Secretary of 
Inte.soy, Harold L. Ickes. assumed his 
new ities May 10. Mr. Fortich is from 
the Stiate of Indiana but has practiced 
law i the District of Columbia. where 
in 1919 he organized a partnership with 
dormer «Senator Moses E. Clapp, of Min- 


nesota. 
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WHAT BRAND 
DO YOU SMOKE? 


THE KIND MADE FROM 


BETTER TOBACCOS 


CAMEL’S COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
TASTE BETTER 


West Point we would not do it, and 
vet we take crédit for it back home 
by saying that we sent so-and-so to 
Annapolis or \o West Point. 

I am bringing this point to your at- 
tention and :o those who will be in 
charge of the bilis for the Army and 
Navy at the “ext session of Congress, 
that if the number of cadets-and-mid- 
shipmen who are permitted to enter 
West Point and Annapolis are limited 
to the number that can be given com- 
missions, it wil! Cause a saving of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 a year at these 
institutions. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The reason for this 
legislation is this. Two years ago a 
voung man graduated from the Naval 
Academy. H* was not commissioned 
because of physical disability incurred 
in athletics at that institution. He 
applied for position as instructor in 
mathematics at a high school in the 
Middle West. 

The faculty wanted to employ him, as 
he was in every way competent, but 
found that they could not do so because 
he did not have a degree. 


Proper Recognition * | 


Is there anyone here who will deny 


that a graduate of any of these acad- 


emies is not fully qualified to teach 
mathematics in any form in.any 
school? We ere simply helping these 
boys who are not going to be commis- 
Sioned. It is not going to help those 
who are commissioned, but it is going 
to help the boys who are not commis- 
sioned, because it will enablé them to 
get positions in those institutions of 
learning where they cannot now be em- 
ployed without a degree. 

I fail to agree with the logic of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. We are 
simply proposing to grant this degree 
to those boys who are not commissioned 
in order to help them make a living 
and be self-sustaining. 

Mr. McFARLANE (Dem.), of Gra- 
ham, Tex. Mr. Speaker, I was amused 
at the statement of my colleague from 
Texas ‘Mr. Blanton), who seems to be 
so worried about the great cost in- 
in this measure and the de- 
gree that we are going to give to these 
boys who spend four years there mak- 
ing the fight of their life to finish at 
these wonderful schools. I know and 
you know that these schools are second 
to none in the world. and when a 
man has finished his work and com- 
pleted his course at any one of these 
schools, he is on a parity. so far as 
education is concerned, with that re- 
ceived at any schol in the world, es- 
pecially from a scientific standpoint. 


My friend and colleague from Texas 
would have you believe that we should 
not grant them this degree. Let us 
examine that thought for a minute. A 
boy goes to the trade school. Do they 
turn him out without a degree? Cer- 
tainly not. They give him a degree, 
The trade schools are all nation wide. 
mostly supported by taxpayers of the 


Debate in House Prior to Passage of Bill to Confer Bochalor’ of Solones Degree on Those Successfully Completing Courses at Naval, 
Military and Coast Guard Academies---How the Instruction Compares With That of Other Educational Institutions | 


country. The same is true of our State 
colleges and universities. Do they turn 
bovs out without a degree? Certainly, 
they do not. Why should we be unfair 
to th» boys who fight the battle and 
attend our academies of the Army and 
the Navy schools? 

The gentleman would have you be- 
lieve that we are doing too much for 
these boys in granting them the de- 
gree of bachelor of science, which they 
richly deserve. These schools. are 
members of the American Association 
of Universities and Colleges. They are 
on a parity with any school in the 
country. They do the work. There is 


no question about that. Then why 
should they not receive their proper 
recognition? This Congress is very 


largely responsible for this condition 
existing at this time. 

This situation is due to a measure 
put through in the last Congress, and 
1 understand my colleague was in a 
large way responsible for the 50 per 
cent cut, and I understand 50 per cent 
or thereabouts of these boys will 20 
out into the world without receiving a 
commissicn. What do we find the sit- 
uation to be? 


Mr. HILL .Dem.), of Montgomery, 
Ala. The truth is this bill has passed 
the Senate, and it, has been favorably 
reported by the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, and the Naval Com- 
mittee as well. 

Mr. McFARLANE. Unanimously. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama....If this Con- 
gress would vote down this bill today 
it would be a reflection on’ the fine 
work of those young meén_ in the 


academies. 


g Aid in Finding Work 


Mr. McFARLANE, ‘That is exactly 
rigat. The gentleman is correct. 

The act of May 6, 1932 (Public. No. 
122, 72d Cong.). authorizes the Pres- 
ident to commission at least 50 per 
f the graduates of these schools. 
4S anticipated that in June, 1933, one- 
nalf of the graduating class wil] re- 
ceive commissions and the other one- 
half will have to go into civilian life. 

The degree of bachelor of science will 
be of great benefit to these graduates in 
civil life. Considering the entrance re- 
quirements and the curriculum in the 


different schools, these institutions as 


technical schools are comparable with 
our leading engineering schools which 
confer such degrees upon their grad- 
uates. Their courses are equal to four- 
year college courses and are so con- 
sidered by the universities and. colleges 
to which their post-graduate students 
are sent, 

A degree of bachelor of science will 
materially .assist such graduates in 
secking employment as well as their 
admission into schools of higher edu- 
(aAtion. Such a degree will give grad- 
uates something to strive for when a 
commission is unlikely, and will with- 
out question raise the efficiency of 
these schools. 


Changes in Laws 
On Liquor Bring 
Teaching Problem 


How Legalization of Sale Al- 
ters Viewpoint Toward 
School Instruction on the 
Effects of Alcohol 


[Continued from. Page 1.] 

high school, or 240 lessons in all. Then, 
as now, the school course was “over- 
crowded” and such persistent instillation 
of truth along this line was rarely, if 
ever, carried out. In fact these laws, like 
some more recent ones, were not always 
fully obeyed either in letter or in spirit, 
says Dr. Rogers. 

Many of the laws of the 80's have been 
revised in more recent years and all 
but two of the States, or then Territories, 
without them, have added such laws to 
their statutes. The most recent change 


‘is in the law of Indiana. which this year 


hol, Hygiene and the Public Schools.” 


specifies that the textbooks on phvsiology 
and hrygiene for grades 4 to 8 must in- 
clude material on the harmful effects of 
alcohol and narcotics and provides for 
the suspension of licenses of teachers fail- 
ing to teach this branch. 


Digest of State Laws 

The Bureau .of Prohibition of the De- 
partment of Justice published in 1931 a 
digest of the State laws entitled, “Alco- 
In 
that publication attention is called to the 
fact that 13 States have set aside one day 
each year as Temperance Day, “when, to 
the exclusion of all other school work, 
for a period of from one to three hours 
a standard program is presented, carried 
out by pupils of all grades, summarizing 
the teaching of the year and asking pupils 
to present in different forms their con- 
clusions as to the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics on the human system.” 

The sweep of legislation mentioned. Dr. 
Rogers says. is all too indicative of the 
amount of intemperance which prevailed 
a half century ago and of its dire effect 
upon both the individual and society. 

A still more forcible reminder of the 
evils of intemperance, according to Dr. 
Rogers. is the character of much of the 
material used for instruction on the ef- 
fects of alcohol. Many of the statements 
made orally. or by book, to school chil- 
dren were highly exaggerated, he says, 
but they were exaggerated because of the 
strong feeling back of the teaching which 
led to more than mere bias, 


Recent Knowledge 

“The educators were not wholly to 
blame for what they taught,” says Dr, 
Rogers, “for there was, at the time, con- 
siderable dearth of sifted knowledge on 
the effects of alcohol. Experimental 
pharmacology now furnishes a_ better 
foundation of facts, and we have in re- 
cent years such sane presentations of 
the subject as that of the British Medical 
Research Council, 1924, the more recent 
symposium, “Review of the Effect of Ale 
cohol’ on Man” ‘Victor Goelancz, 1931), 
aid “Alcohol and Man” by Haven Emere 
son and others (The Macmillan Company, 
1932). 

This situation, Dr. Rogers says, resulted 
largely from the dearth of sifted knowl- 
edge on the effects of alcohol, but now 


there is available a better foundation of 


facts. 


Every new car made today has a Safety Glass wind- 
shield, but Safety Glass in the windshield only is not 
enough. Windows, too, are liable to break . . . aad 
the family usually rides in the back seat, where 
windows, when they are made of ordinary Glass, 
constitute the hazard. That is why it is important 
that every new car sold be equipped with Safety 
Glass all-around. It is now easily possible for all new 
car buyers to obtain this most desirable added pro- 
tection hecause, when Safety Glass is not provided 
in the windows as standard equipment, it is available 
there, without delaying delivery, for less than 
$1.50 more on each of 12 monthly payments 
for the car. These facts are now being widely 


publicized by Libbey-Owens-Ford in a power- 


O 


are entitled to the added protection 
afforded by L-O-F super 


Satety Glass 


ALL-AROUND 


ful and far-reaching national advertising cam- 
paign. Any impetus to the dissemination of this in- 
formation that can be added by those concerned 
with public safety, hastens the day when the hazard 
of broken, flying glass will he reduced to a minimum. 
LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY. TOLEDO, OHIO 


In Packard, Studebaker, Franklin, Reo Royale, Ford De Luxe Models, 
Cadillac, La Salle. Lincoln and Buick 80 and 90. L-O-F super Safety Glass 
is supplied in both windshields and windows at no extra charge. ¢ In 
(-raham, Reo Flying Cloud, Willys, Ford Standard Models. Buick 50 and 
60, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile. Pontiae. Rockne, Auburn and Cord, L:‘O-F 
super Safety Glass is supplied in windshields at no extra charge, 
and can be provided in the windows at a new low price, without 
delaying delivery. ¢ L-O-F Safety Glass is also used in Dietrich and 
Le Baron Custom Bodies, Reo Speed Wagons, Twin Coaches, 
Brill Trolley Buses, Cincinnati Trackless Trolley Coaches, 
Bender Bus Bodies, Hackney and Springtield School and Pas- 
senger Bus Bodies, White School Buses, York-Hoover School 
Bus Bodies, Crown School and Motor Coach Bodies, Ford School 
Bases. 'Stinson, Stearman and Wacp Aircraft, Gar Wood Boats, 
Matthews Cruisers and Chris-Craft,.Cruiaers and Runabouts, 
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Need for Accord 


Among Nations to 
Stop Aggression 


Relation of Disarmament to 
Economie Problems as 
| Seen by Senators Robin- 

son and Borah ‘ 


é Settlement of world economic probiems 
at once is necessary and disarmament 
must. be undertaken to bring this about 
according to Senators Robinson 
of Arkansas, majority leader, and Borah 
(Rep.’, of Idaho. in commenting on 
President Roosevelt's statement to 54 na- 
tions appealing for world peace and his 
explanatory message sent to Congress. 

The question of recognition of Rus- 
sia was brought up because the fist ot 
countries to which the statement was ad- 
dressed included the Soviet government. 

At. the White House it was explained 
tnmat the list consisted of nations par- 
ticipating in the economic and disarma- 
ment conterences. 

Senator Borah said that addressing of 
the statement to Russia showed this Gov- 
ernment no longer is ignoring Russia but 
is dealing directly with it 

“I am not concerned as to~whether the 
President intended this as recognition,” he 
Said. “I am only concerned with the 
proposition that its effect is the same 
as technical recognition. I do not know 
of course what the President had in mind 
as to recognition but I do know that the 
fact remains we are dealing with Russia 
directly and that is the important fact. 
We are no longer proceeding upon the 
theory that Russia does not exist. We 
recognize realities and deal with them. 

‘Technical’ Recognition 

“The President's statement is excellent 
in many ways. It warns the world that 
we cannot much longer wait for the ad- 
justment of these world problems. That 
fact cannot be stressed too often or too 
seriously and the President has stated it 
plainly and bluntly and courageously. 

“I do not quite agrec with the Presi- 
dent as to the real cause for excessive 
armaments. I think the real cause lics 
in the so-called peace treaties. The 
knotty problems growing’ “out of those 
| treaties keep Europe in constant turmoil 
-and keep the people of the respective 
z ' countries in constant fear. Hitler is the 

child of the Versailles treaty. I certainly 
believe in the principle of nonaggression. 
But the difficulty is that the aggression 
in the minds of millions of people in 
Europe already has been consummated 


; and is incorporated in treaties. That is 
where the trouble lies.” 
Majority Leader Robinson commented 


on the President's statement as follows: 

“The message reflects bold initiative and 

much needed leadership if there is to be 

: hope for the success of the disarmament 

conference at ‘(Geneva and the approach- 
ing economic conference at London. 

“Whether it is the intention of our 

Chief Executive, in sending the message 

io the head of the Russian Government. 

to recognize the existence of that gov- 

ernment docs not appear on the face of 


the document but the action of the Pres- | 


ident in sending the communication to 
President Kalinin, particularly in view 
of implied acknowledgement of conven- 
tional relations, appears to me may have 
that effect. 

“It is apparent that unless the message 
meets with hearty response there can be 
very little hope for the prompt stabili- 
zation of currencies and the diminution 
of armament burdens.” 


‘Dem... 


Gain in Attendance 


At Colleges Shown 


Percentage of Increase in Last 
Two Years Smaller Than | 
From 1926-30 


Although the enrollment of colleges and 
other institutions of learning above scc- 
ondary grade is increasing, the percent- 
age of increase is much lower now than 
it was during the period he 1926 to 
1930. 

Fiogures compiled by the Office of Edu- 
cation which include 45 per cent of all 
educational institutions in this country 
above secondary rank, show an increase 
of 3.3 per cent in enrollment in 1932 com- 
pared with 1930. This compares with in- 
creases of 6.4 per cent between 1928-30 
and 13.2 per cent between 1926-28. 

Publicly-owned degree-granting institu- 
tions had an increase in enrollment of 5.4 
per cent in 1932 over 1930 while privately- 
owned institutions of comparable rank had 
a decrease in enrollment of 1.6 per cent. 
Public junior colleges increased their en- 
roliment 33.3 per cent in 1932 compared 
with 1930 and private junior colleges had 
an enrollmens increase of .7 per cent. 

Some institutions reported marked de- 
creases in enrollment while others showed 
remarkable increase. Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege (California) more than quadrupled its 
number of students. the University of 
Hawaii nearly doubied, and Louisiana 
State University gained 50 per cent. Three 
State junior colleges in Arkansas reported 
increases ranging from 89 to 125 per cent. 

Among private institutions reporting 
large proportionate increases are Loyola 
University (Illinois), Birmingham-South- 
ern College (Alabama’, Lewis Institute 
(Illinois), University of Tulsa (Oklahoma), 
Northland College (Wisconsin), Morris 
Harvev College ‘(West Virginia), and 
Campbellsville Junior College (Kentucky). 

The per cent of increase for land-grant 
institutions in 1932 was 5 per cent; for 
other State universities: it was 2.1; and 
for municipal universities it was 12. 


WORK PROGRESSES 
AT FOREST CAMPS 


Campaign to Have 274.000 at 
Work July 1 Advancing 

The campaign to have 274,000 members 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps cn- 
rolied: and at work in forest camps by 
July 1 is gathering momentum in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Reports reaching the office of Robert 
Fechner, Director of Emergency Conserva- | 
tion -Work, revealed that sufficient appli- 
cations would be received from State gov- 
ernors by May 25 to make it possible to 
have all the required number of forest 
work camps selected by June 1. : 

Telegrams reaching the War Depart-, 
ment from Corps Area commanders stated 
that men were arriving at conditioning 
camps at an accelerated rate. The num- 
ber of forest worx camps established and 
occupied increased from 42 on May 12 tq 
105 on May 16. The number of men in 
conditioning and work camps at midnight 
May 16 was 62.500, ain increase of close to 
4.000 from the previous day. 

To expedite the movement of men into 
conditioning and work camps, the pur- 
chase of supplies nas been localized. 

Working togethe 


are selecting the actual locations of the 
forest camps. The Army is constructing 
the camps and arranging for the trans- 
portation of the imen to the camps. In 
most cases, advance detachments of ap- 
proximately 25 men are being sent ahead 
to get the camps in readiness to receive 
the balance of ihe company of 200 men. 
In the West. experienced woodsmen 
selected by the Forest Service are assist- 
_: ing in camp consu ‘uction work. 


-_—- 


ADVANCIN G CAUSE OF PEACE 
BY APPEAL TO 54 NATIONS 


Favorable Reaction to Message Leads President to Believe 
Phat Arms Conference May Achieve Results 


ments, the fear which now prevents them 
from taking real strides toward peace 
might be climinated. He proposed that 
the MacDonald disarmament plan be 
adopted. This is the plan submitted by 
the Prime Minister _of Great Britain, under 
which the nations would pledge themselves 
to consult on measures of common action 


' when peace is menaced, and agree to re-. 


duce aggressive weapons while slightly 
relaxing the armament restrictions against 


Grrmany as fixed by the Versailles Treaty: 


The President further proposed that the 
time and procedure for taking additional 
steps to reduce armaments should be 

i agreed upon, and that in the meantime no 
f nation should increase its armaments over 
; and above the limits fixed by existing 
treaties. 
As a fourth step in the program, Presi- 
' dent Roosevelt suggested that all nations 
enter into a solemn and definite pact of 
nonagegression and individually agree that 
they will send no armed Yorce of what- 
soever nature acrass their | respective 
frontiers. 
' The President referred to the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference, which has been 
in session for more than a vear without 
having reached satisfactory conclusions. 
and to the World Economic Conference to 
meet in London in June. The latter. he 
Said, “must come to its conclusions 
quickly. The world can not await delib- 
erations long drawn out’ 
President Roosevelt announced May 16 
that he has selected the Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull. as chairman of the 


American delegation to the Londor con-' 


ference, with Senator Pittman ‘(Dem.). of 
Nevada, and .'ames M. Cox,’ of Ohio, as 
other members. He let it be known sub- 
sequently that he has under consideration 
the naming of additional delegates. 
Replies by foreign governments to the 
President's communication were 
public at the White House. Excerpts from 
them follow: 
Austria—From President Wilhelm Mik- 
les: “Gratefully acknowledge receipt of 
Your most important proposals aiming ai 
efficacious establishment of world peace.” 
Cuba.—From President Machado: “The 
governmeni and people of Cuba receive 
With real satisfaction the message for the 
promotion of peace and well-being for all 
peeple which Your Excellency sends them. 
“ “ Cuba offers her unconditional ad- 
herence and decided cooperation * i 
PDenmark.—From King Christian: “The 
Danish government entirely snares the 
HOPES EXPLESSEG. IN. VOUL, MESSAQ 
France.—From President Lebrun: “I has- 
ten to render homage to the lofty senti- 
nients which have dictated it ‘(the mes- 
Sage, in your fervent love of peace and 
i your sincere desire for the economic re- 
H covery of the peoples. The government 
of the French. Republic will study the 
{| communication in a similar spirit and a 
} community of aspiration.” 


made. 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


Germany.—From President Von Hinden- 
burg: “This declaration. in which vou show 
the world the wavy to eliminate the inter- 
National crisis, has met with hearty ap- 
proval throughout Germany. The state- 
ments which the German Reich Chancel- 
lor ‘Herr Hitler) made yesterday. with the 
unanimous agreement of the German 
Reichstag, prove that Germany is decided 
to cooperate unselfishly in overcoming the 
political and economic difficulties of the 
present moment.” 

Great Britain.—From King George: “I 
thank you for your importani message. 
which I have communicated to my gov- 
e:nments in order that it may receive 
their fullest consideration.” 

Latvia.—From President Kviesis: “Lat- 
\ia readily will join in realization of pro- 
posed loftly aims.” 

Mexico.—From - President Rodriguez: 
“The very noble purposes of vour mes- 
sage * * * are shared by the government 
over Whicn I preside and by the people of 
my country ” 

The Netherlands.—From Queen Wilhel- 
mina: “The Netherlands are ready to take 
wigh the other nations of the world the 
four steps vou propose. * * * They do not 
make any reservation.’ 

Nicaragua.—From President Sacasa: 
“The greatest aspiration of the people of 
Nicaragua is to see the success of your 
noble efforts looking to the stability of~ 
world peace and to the general welfare 


of all the nations.” 
Panama.—From President Arias: “The 
Republic of Panama brings all her good 


will to, Your Excellency’s humanitarian 
Russia.—From President Michail Kal- 
inin: “I havé received your message of 
political and economic peace to all states 
and I feel sure that it will meet with 
warm response from the people of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. * * 
The Soviet government intends to con- 
tinue in its efforts in the spirit of this 
policy. It will willingly cooperate wth 
governments interested in the realization 
of such a policy, whether at the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference or at the Lon- 
don Economic Conference.” 
Sweden.—From King Gustav: “I feel 
confident that the contribution of the 
United States to the success of these 
efforts will be of the utmost value with a 
view to attain a goal of such vital neces- 


‘sity to humanity.” 


Switzerland.—From President Schul- 


.thess: “The Federal Council * * * expresses 


the feeling of the Swiss people by welcom- 
ing the new effort w..ich you are making.” 

Venezuela.—From President Gomez: “I 
assyxe Your Excellency at once of the en- 
tire cooperation of my government in the 
path of contributing to the effectiveness 
of the ideal of peace and cconomic co- 
operation’ which Your Excellency pro- . 


‘poses for yourself.” 


r, the Army and Forest | 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, | 


N A STATEMENT addressed to 

54 nations May 16, President 
Roosevelt called for an, international 
agreement to cease aggressive mili- 
tary programs and to give up 
weapons of offensive warfare. Mr. 
Roosevelt at the same time sent to 
Congress an. explanatory message 
in which he’ outlined his reasons for 
the statement. 

“I was impelled by this’ action,” 
he told Congress, “because it has 
become increasingly evident 
the assurance of world political and 
economic peace and _ stability 
threatened by selfish and 


ing in the Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva and the World Monetary 
and Economic Conference to be held 
in London in June, called for prac- 
tical measures of disarmament to 
“carry to victory our common strug- 
gle against chaos.” 

“A profound hope of the people of 
my country impels me, as the head of 
their Government, to address you and, 
through you, the people of your nation. 
This hope is that peace may be as- 
sured through practical measures of 
disarmament and that all of .us may 
carry to victory our common struggle 
against economic chaos. 

“To these ends the nations have 
called two great world conferences. 
The happiness, the prosperity, and the 
very lives of the men, women, and 
children who inhabit the whole world 
are bound up in the decisions which 
their governments will make in the 
near future. The improvement of so- 
cial conditions, the preservation of in- 
dividual human rights, and the fur- 
therance of social justice are depend- 
ent upon these decisions. 

“The World Economic Conference 
will meet soon and must come to its 
conclusions quickly. The world can 
not await deliberations long drawn out. 
The conference must establish order 
in place of the present chaos by a sta- 
bilization of currencies. by frecing the 
flow of world trade, and by interna- 
tional action to raise price levels. At 
must. in short, supple t individual 
domestic programs for economic recov- 


tional action. 
“The Disarmament Conference has 
labored for more than a year and 


still clash dangerously. Our duty lies 
in the direciion of bringing practical 
results through concerted action based 
upon the greatest good to the greatest 
number. Before the imperative call of 
this great duty, petty obstacles miust be 
swept away and petty aims forgotten. 


that 


Is 


short- 
sighted policies, actions, and threats 


of actions.” 
The statement, addressed to other 
governments which participat- 


ery, by wise and considered interna- ~ 


A selfish victory is always destined to 
be an ultimate defeat. 
ance of durable peace for our genera- 
* tion in every part of the world is the 
only goal worthy of our 

“If we ask what are the reasons for 
armaments, which, in spite of the les- 
sons and tragedies of the World War, 
are today a greater burden on the peo- 
ples of the earth than ever before, it 
becomes clear that they are two-fold: 
First, the desire, disclosed or hidden, 
on the part of governments to enlarge 
their territories at the expense of a 
sister nation. 
small minority of governments or of 
peoples harbors such a purpose. Sec- 
ond, the fear of nations that they will 
be invaded. 
whelming majority of peoples feel 
obliged to retain excessive armaments 
because they fear some act of aggres- 
sion against them and not because 
they themselves 

“There is justification for this fear. 
Modern weapeons of offense are vastly 
stronger than modern weapons of de- 


armament and I, therefore, propose a 
fourth step concurrent with and wholly 
dependent on the faithful fulfillment 
of these three proposals and subject. to 
existing treaty rights: 
“That all the nations of the world 
should enter into a solemn and @efi- 
nite pact of nonaggression; that they 
should solemnly reaffirm the obliga- 
tions they have assumed to limit and 
reduce their armaments, and—provided 
these obligations are faithfully exe- 
cuted by all signatory powers—individ- 
ually agree that they will send no 
armed force of whatsoever nature 
across their frontiers. : 
“Common sense points out that if 
any strong nation refuses to join with 
genuine sincerity in these concerted 
efforts for political and economic 
peace, the one at Geneva and the other 
at London, progress can be obstructed 
and ultimately blocked. In such event 
the civilized world, seeking both forms 
of peace, will know where the respon- 
sibility for failure lies. I urge that no 
nation assume such a _ responsibility, 


The further- 


best efforts. 


I believe that only a 


I believe that the over- 


seek to be uggressors. 


fense. Frontier forts, trenches, wire and that all the nations joined in these 
entanglements, coast defenses—in a great conferences translate their pro- 
word, fixed fortifications—are no longer _ fessed policies into action. This is the 
impregnable to the attack of war way to political and economic peacc. 


planes, heavy mobile artillery, land bat- 
tleships called tanks, and poison gas. 

“If all nations will agree wholly to 
climinate from possession and use the 
weapons which make possible a suc- 
‘cessful ‘attack, defenses automatically 
become 
frontiers and independence of every 
nation will become secure. 


will 


“I trust that your government will 
join in the fulfillment of these hopes. 
(Signed) “FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

The 54 countries to which the state- 
ment was addressed were: Albania, Ar- 
gentine, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Bulgaria, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 


impregnable, and the 


“The ultimate objective of the Dis- Egypt, Estonia, Ethiopia, Finland, 
armament Conference must be the France, Germany, Great’ Britain, 
complete elimination of all offensive Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
weapons. The immediate objective is Hungary. Iraq, Italy, Japan, Latvia, 


weapons and the elimination of many 
others. 


program for, 


Lithuania, Luxembourg, Mexicg, The 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Pan- 
Persia, Peru, Poland, 


A ama, Paraguay, 
“This Government believes that the Portugal, Rumania, Russia, Siam, 
immediate reduction of Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 


aggressive weapons, now under discus- 
sion at Geneva, 
toward our ultimate goal. 
believe that the proposed immediate 


ence toward the attainment of further 
successive steps of disarmament. 


“Stated in the clearest way, there are 
three steps to be agreed upon in the 


é , as 
yet, has been unable to reach 
tory conclusions. Confused purpos steps. 


is but a 


first step 
We do not explanatory message sent to 
Congress by the President fol- 
Nevertheless, this 


steps go far cnough. lows: 
‘Government welcomes the measures wi 
now proposed and will exert its influ- for’ the information of the Con- 


gress I am sending herewith a mes- 
sage that I have addressed this morn- 
ing to the sovereigns and presidents 
of those nations participating in che 


present discussions: Disarmament Conference and the 
“First: To take. at once, the first “shee , 
definite step toward this objective, as 
broadly outlined in the MacDonald 
plan. I was impelled to this action be- 
“Second: To agree upon time and cause it has become increasingly evi- 
dure for taking the following dent that the assurance of world po- 
litical and economic peace and sta- 
“Third: To agree that while the first ‘bility is threatened by selfish and 
and the following steps are being taken, short- sighted policies, actions and . 


no nation shall 
armaments over and above the -limita- 
tions of treaty obligations. 

“But the peace of the world must be 
assured during the whole period of dis- 


threats of actions. 

The sincere wish for this assurance 
by an overwhelming majority of the 
nations faces the danger of recalcitrant 
obstruction by a very small minority, 


increase its existing 


against the great 


- be taken now: 


- has 


President's Appeal to the World 


just as in the domestic field the good 
purposes of a majority in- business, 
labor or in other cooperative efforts 
are often frustrated by a selfish few. 
The deep-rooted desire of Ameficans 
foy better living conditions and for 
the avoidance of war is shared by mass 
humanity in every country. AS a 
means to this end. I have in the mes- 
Sage to the various nations. stressed 
the . practical necessity of , reducing 
armaments. It is high time for us 
and for every other nation to under- 
stand the simple fact that the in- 
vasion of any nation, or the destruc- 
tion of a national sovereignty, can be 
prevented only by the complete elim- 
ination of the weapons that make such 
a course possible today. 

Such an elimination will make the 
little nation relatively more secure 
nation. 

Furthermore, permanent defenses 
are a nonrecurring charge against gov- 
ernmental budgets while large armies. 
continually rearmed with improved of- 
fensive weapons, constitute a recurring 
charge. This. more than any other 
factor today, is responsible for gov- 
ernmental deficits and threatened 
bankruptcy. 

A 

The way to disarm is to disarm. 
The way to prevent invasion is to make 
it impossible. 

have asked for 
among nations on four 
Simultaneous steps: 

First, that through a series of steps 
the weapons of offensive warfare be 
eliminated; 

Second, that the first definite step 


an agreement 
practical and 


Third, that while these steps are be- 
ing taken no action shall increase 
existing armamevts over and above the 
limitations of treaty obligations: 

Fourth, that subject to existing 
treaty rights no nation during the dis- 
armament period shall anv 
armed force of whatsoever nature 
across its own borders. 

Our people realize that weapons of 
offense are needed only if other na- 
tions have them. and thev will freely 
give them up if all the nations of the. 
world will do likewise. 

In the domestic ficld the Congress 
labored in sympathetic under- 
standing with me for the improve- 
ment of social conditions, for the 
preservation of individual human 
rights, and for the furtherance of so- 
cial justice. 

In the message to the nations which 
I herewith transmit I have named the 
Same objectives. It is in order to 
assure these great human values that 
we seek peace by ridding the world 
of the weapons of aggression and at- 
tack. 


(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Earthquakes in 21 States 


Beginning with the earthquake 


as tornadoes and floods have caused the 
loss of 420 lives in the United States since 
March 10, and have affected $7,270 fam- 
ilies. These figures are disciosed in a re- 
port to the President by John Barton 
Payne. chairman of the American Red 
Cross, on the relief work of that organi- 
zation. . These disasters struck in 139 
‘counties in 21 States. The injured so far 
as reported to the Red Cross number 5,790 
persons, while 9.096 homes were destroyed 
and 6,710 damaged. 

Red Cross workers were sent to the 
scene Of 26 disasters and gave relief 
through money grants and needed sup- 
plies, rebuilding and_ refurnishing of 
homes and flood rescue work. 


Wisconsin State Jobs 
Left for Married Women 


Madison, Wis.—The Wisconsin Assem- 
blv has reversed a former vote and de- 
feated a bill proposing to exclude from 
public pay rolls any woman whose hus- 
band is earning $1.200 or more 
The measure was am cmergency pro- 
vision to be effective for four years and 
would have applied in the same manner 
to a man whose wife is earning $1,200 
a year. 


Changes in California 


Finance Franchise Tax Act. 


Sacramento, Calif.—Governor Rolph has 
Signed a bill amending the California 
Bank and Corporation Franchise Tax Act. 
The bill changes the rate from 4 per cent 
to 2 per cent on corporations, and in the 
case of banks provides for a rate not in 
excess of 6 per cent. determined by the 
ratio of personal property taxes of gen- 
eral corporations to the net income of 
such corporations. The offset allowance 
for real and personal property taxes has 
been abolished. 


Ohio Rural School ‘Has 
Ingenious Radio Service 


Examples of resourcefulness in provid- 
ing rural schools with radio sets” when’ 
finances were limited have come to the 
attention of the Office of Education. One 
of the most ingenious methods, thinks Dr. 
C. M. Koon. senior specialist in radio edu- 
cation, Originated in some Ohio schools. 
The pupils clubbed in for half the cost 
of an automobile set, the teacher paying 
the other half. The set is equipped with 
a long or loud speaker cord and when 
the radio is to be used in school the car 
is driven alongside the building and the 
loud speaker placed in the schoolroom. 
Another value of this. says Dr. Koon. iz 
that there is no danger of the set being | 
stolen when the school] is closed. - 


California to Regulate 


Business Trusts Alike. 


Sacramento, Calif.—Governor Rolph has 
signed a bill passed by the Legislature 
placing the so-called Massachusetts or 
business trusts doing business in California 
on a parity with corporations which pay a 
franchise tax to the State based on their 
net income, 

For many years, according to the State | 
Franchise Tax Commissioner, 
existed such organizations side by side 
with business corporations. carrying on 
identical operations and enjoying practi- 
cally the same privileges. but which have 
not been subject to the State aren 
, tax, 


a year. 


there. have 


Cause Loss of 420 Lives 
in. 
southern California, natural disasters such‘ 


| 


Radio Education 


With Government 


As the Teacher 


How a Few Powerful Trans- 
mitters May Be Used Soon 
To Blanket Nation With 
Official Broadcasts 


"tContinued from Page 14.| 
of unsold time now being used for sustain- 
ing (noncommercial) programs. This fime 
is often used to broadcast material of little 
entertainment and, perhaps, of no educa- 
tional value. 

“Just think of the contributions to the 
happiness and welfare of the American 
people that could be made. On a basis of 
320 words per page to be broadcast at an 
average rate of 160 words per minute, 
720.000 pages could be put on the air each 
week. If bound into books, this would 
make 2.000 360-paged books a week, or 
104,000 volumes a year. 

Help to Small Stations 


“IT am not one who believes that radio 
programs in this country are deteriorat- 
ing. Economic conditions have necessi- 
tated less expensive, but not necessarily 
poorer programs. The National Broad- 
casting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System are to be congratu- 
lated for maintaining a high standard of 
program during this depression period. I 
recognize the fact, however. that many 
of the 450 stations not affiliated with 
these chains, and 50 others who broad- 
cast chain programs only a small portion | 
of their time, are having difficulty in 
providing worth-while sustaining  pro- 
grams. 

“IT am_ not 
their failure 


criticizing broadcasters for 
to make better use of this 
sustaining time; neither am I criticizing 
the American public. The responsibility 
for the intelligent use of these 25,000 hours 
must be jointly shared. Sometimes I think 
that we, as part of the public, do not 
fully appreciate the broadcasters’ prob- 
lems, particularly his efforts to provide 
satisfactory programs. With limited in- 
comes and rather high operating costs 
many stations have maintained high qual- 
ity programs even when almost super- 
human effort was necessary to do so. 
These are the real radio heroes of this 
economic emergency. 

Public's Responsibility 

“There are, however, shorte 
sighted, selfish station managers who are 
failing to measure up to reasonable stand- 
ards of public service. They have not only 
failed to build up strong programs from 
local talent but sometimes have actually 


offended the public by their cheap, tawdry 


programs and blatant. ballyhoo over the 
air. 

“The public must assume part of the re- 
sponsibility for the colossal waste of time 
and energy occasioned. by the broadcasting 
of so many hours per week of unimportant 
and uninteresting programs.” 


| 


EVIDENT_IN EVERY DETAIL 


You know Buick 
1s The CAL 


you can own one? 


BUICK QUALFFY FEATURES—Fisher bodies . Fisher No Draft Ven- 
tilation + Valve-in-Head Straight Eight Engine Automatie Clutch, 
with Controlled Free Wheeling and Silent-Second Syncro-Mesh « Buick 


SEDAW SHOWN, MODEL 33-7 


1049 


| 
MOTORS VALUE 


Torque Tube Drive Safety glass 20 body. types « G.M.A.C. terms. 


VISIT THE GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, CENTURY OF PROGRESS pr WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


Do you realize that you and your family can have a Buick 
Sedan for as little as $1045, f. 0. b. Flint—or only a compar- 
atively: few dollars more per month than a low-priced car? 


It’s true 
ability to give more and better miles. 


This moderately-priced Buick has a long, 119-inch wheel- 


base, which means more room 


ment in every way. 


200,000 miles and more. 


You will have a lot more enjoyment . . . and will save 
money over the long term of months and miles . 


aovasting in a Buick Eight. 


' And this is a real Buick 


more comfort 
It has the well-distributed weight 
(3866 pounds) which means ability to hold the road firmly 
at all speeds. And it has that staunch Buick dependability 
which enables Buick after Buick to serve economically for 


Prices range from $995 to 
2055, f. 0. b. Flint. Come in and learn how easily you can 
own a Buick on the liberal G. M. A. C. payment plan. 


BUICK GIVES MORE AND BETTER MILES 


with all of Buick’s 


more enjoy- 


by 


/ 


. 
; 
= 
& 
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STATUS of LEGISLATION | Rotation Program 
PENDING in CONGRESS For Operation of 


Appointments Submitted by.the 
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Action by Senate 
Upon Nominaitons 


May 


‘tions of Francis A. Garrecht to be a 


industrv and that a general manufacturers 
sales tax be substituted for “the present 


The following nominations have been 


lands in Tenn, Valley; for agricultura)..and 
industrial development of said 


provide for nat]. defense by creation of cor- 


valley. QJ AB, 
bridge. 


Passed H Apr. 


Missouri River, Kansas City, Kans., 


Rassee ™ Third of All Combatant Ships 


e 
SES OF ONGRESS President for Federal Posts Agriculture aoe ore Bridges | 
7 ° H. R. 5081. To improve navigability and to 8S. 1577. Creating St. Lawrence Bridge Comm.; esse S ~ av 
Confirmed | provide for flood eontrol of Tenn. River; for for construction of bridge across St. Law- te 
' reforestation and proper use of marginal! rence oh sta Ogdensburg, N. Y. Reptd. 
to May 12. 


Po 


* ‘United States circuit judge, Ninth Cir- confirmed by the Senate as of the dates : 
‘cuit, and Joseph R. Defrees,to be a rear oppressive and discriminatory excise taxes given: "Passed Apt. 25. Pes Dee River. Georgetown. S. C.. 
The Senate _admiral of the Navy. on a few commodities. selenite ‘tai May 15 Passed S. amended May 3 Sent to confer- bridge Passed L. Apr. 17. Passed S. May 8. And Aircraft to Be Kept 
45 ‘ “t consi A protest from the Philadelphia Boar ence May 10, Conference rept. agreee . 
tthe banking reform” bill of Trade against recognition of the Soviet Dave Hennen Morris to be Ambassador by §. May as pride. Passed apr. 17, Passed 8. May 8 Alternatively in Reserve 
ports were received from the De- di srocedure, government of Russia, was read into the Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Bel- °Y ™ | Approved May 12. ‘od 
partment of Agriculture relative to sus- failed. pen pores Ate a d *tit Record. sium, also-Envoy Extraordinary and Min- Appropriations H. R. 4491. Mahoning River. Struthers, Ohio, For Six-month Periods 
a an nn a introduced a bill (S. 1723) to amend the Eugene R. Black to be a member of the, May 16. Passed H. May 12. Reptd. to S. 4 °'p.°5152. Northwest River, Norfolk County. Admiral William V. Pratt, United States 
Reconstruction Finance Act in respect to Federal Reserve Board. and Dan Rivers. Meck Navy. Chief of Naval Operations, has 
independent House of Representatives aggregate funds which the Reconstruction Robert Hays Gore to be Governor of Banking and Currency lenburg County, Va.. bridge. Passed H. issued the Operating Force Plan, effective 
THE House met at noon May 16. Rep- ‘Finance Corporation may lend to aid in Puerto Rico. S. 1094. July 1, 1933, under which the Navy afloat 
Senator Glass (Dem.). of Virginia, pre- we (Dem). of Ozark, ‘he teorganization or liquidation of banks John Ross Delafield to be brigadier gen-, passed S. May 4. Reptd. to passed Ho May urs. will be organized during the coming fiscal 
sented from the Banking and Currency gape rnntinlle yma wre ~ ~ and savings banks that are closed or in eral, Ordnance Department Reserve. | H. May 18 H. R. 3476. Savannah River. Burtons Ferry, year to meet the administrative require- 
Committee a favorable report on his Ala. process of liquidation. May 16 1410. To amend Bank Conservation Act near Syivania, Ga. Passed H. May 16. ments. The total enlisted personnelyot 
and more effective use of assets of Fed-; 084" “pill to the Glas: bill (S 1631) in ington, and Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- ee y S. 1415. To amend section 5202 of Revised of title to toll bridge across Mo. River near and the allowance of vessels in commis- 
eral reserve banks, to regulate interbank P&nion blk to the Glass Dl = of the Treasury. Statutes as amended to remove limitations Kans. City, Kans. Passed H. May 16. sion will be 77 per cent of their total 


the Senate. Both include insurance of 


igan, submitted proposed amendments to 


Francis A. Garrecht to be United States 


on national banks in certain cases. Passed 


Indians 


complements. 


ontrol, to prevent undue diversion of 
bank funds "ate speculative operations, 89k deposits within certain limits, and judge, Ninth Circuit. S. Apr. 28. Passed H. May 15. 
etc Ogata "’ other features, largely alike in the two The Senate confirmed the nomination |“ jo.4,4 R. Defrees to be rear admiral. eo To provide for safer and more ¢f- s. 691. To authorize appropriation to pay in The Navy's present enlisted strength is 
Se Costie ‘D Colorado measures. of Leo O. May 17 and of nati. banking assns., to regulate in- Indian 79.244 men plus 1.429 hospital corpsmen 
nator Costigan (Vem.), Ol Coloradao, a member of the Mississipp! terbank control, to prevent undue diversion 4°p 4914. To authorize appropriations to pay ON duty with the Veterans’ Admin.stra- 


introduced a resolution (S. Res. 80) ask- 


Representative Patman (Dem.). of Tex- 


mission. 


Charles Wyzanski Jr. to be Solicitor, 


of funds into speculative operations. Reptd. 


in part liability of 


U. S. 


to certain Indian 


tion. 


arkana. Tex., said the bill gives a billion int 

ing the Federal Power Commission tO goa franchise to a few bankers, that The Senate at 5:50 p. m. recessed until aarti Labor. je g. 1634. For redemption of natl. bank notes, Pueblos. Passed H. May 15. ct aie as Mithod of Rotation 
, Johnson to be Commissioner ‘Federal reserve bank notes. and Fedl. re- “or “of M ibe The new operating plan provides for 


furnish the Senate with a report sum- 


under its provisions for insurance of bank 


May 19. 


General of the General Land Office. 


serve notes which cannot be identified as to 


of $100 to members of Menominee Tribe of 


from funds on deposit to 


maintaining approximately one-third of 


marizing its available information indl- qoenosits “the banks would not be out any- v | Indians of Wis 
cating the cost of electrical distribution tying put would actually make a profit of The House of Représentatives : George E. Hoffman to be United States i. ry see). For poses oan were Fa wie ert oe in U. S. Treas. Passed H. 4}] combatant ships and aircraft in roe 
expressed in cents per kilowatt-hour un-  ¢114.900,000 the first year.” rHE House met at noon, May 18. Rep- Attorney, Northern District of Florida. of banks, to regulate interbank control. to ‘4¥ *% — tating reserve commission, and the sched- 
der varying service conditions, as con- May 18 | prevent undue diversion of funds into Judiciary hay 
: Mr. Steagall replied the Federal reserve ay ules have been made to continue the ro- 


trasted with the costs of electrical genera- 
tion and electrical transmission. Action 
was deterred. 


The Senate agreed to a resolution (S. 


banks would subscribe $140,000.000, or half 
of their $280,000,000 surplus, to the De- 
posit Insurance Corporation under the bill, 
and that there is no provision in the bill 


resentative Goidsborough, (Dem.), of | 


Denton,: Md., asked permission to have 
until midnight to file the Banking and 


Currency Committee report on the Stea- ° 


vall banking bill (H. R. 5661), a com- 


Leo O. Colbert to be a member of the ~ 


Mississippi River Conimission. 
William Alexander Julian to be Treas- 
urer of the United States. 


speculative operations. Reptd. to H. May 19. 


ker, Pegram Whitworth, Sherwood Alfred 
Cheney, David Lamme Stone. 
To be Assistant The Adjustant General, 


S. 


1582. 


To amend. Revised Statutes relating 


to presence of stenographers before grand 


juries 


Passed 8S. May 11. 


Approved May 18. 
For protection of Govt. records. 
Passed S. amended May 


R. 


4220. 


Passed H. Apr. 3. 


Passed H. May 15. 


tating reserve plan during the fiscal years 
1935 and until January, 1936. 

The period in rotating reserve commis- 
sion for each vessel will be six months. 
The period in full commission will ap- 


Res. 68), b} Senator Reed Rep of Pa now as to payment of interest on demand panion measure to the Glass bill in the Charles E. Jackson to be Deputy Com- _ k of Brivadier General: Col, Edgar ,,10. Sent to conference May 17. 
directing the Tariff Commission to in- ceposits > ‘Teri inissioner, Bureau of Fisheri ig —— qos ‘ gal i. R. 5091. To amend sec, 289 of Criminal proximate one year. The complete cycle 
Senate but differing in details. Repre- : isheries. as Conley 5091. sec, al 
vestigate differences in domestic and for- Representative Griffin spoke on his pro- < Be viral Louis. | 1OMasS & J: Code. Passed H. May 16. for all ships that rotate will therefore be 
eign production costs of goat, kid and Catan CORNER To be Assistant to the Surgeon General, MH. R. 5208. To amend probation law to per- Giohteen months; twelve months of op- 
cabretta leathers t posal 10 restore the tax rates Mo., objected, pending word from the The following nominations have been rank of Brigadier General: Col. Albert mit arrest of probation violators wherever of 
> te © as ers and TO report Prompuy in effect prior to the 1932 Revenue ACt president whether he favored ils enact- sent to the Senate by the President as Of prnest Truby. | found. Passed H. May 16. | eration and SIX months 0 rotating re- 
Senator Capper (Re p.), of Kansas, de- ing a tax of 1 cent per dollar of gross in- Mr. Goldsborough also made the same May 15 fairs, rank of Brigadier General: Col. 8 1753... To confersdegree of bachelor of aci- wi orma y be a co plished when ship 
claring the Nation’s honor in taking care come on everybody, without exception or ouest as to a report from the Banking mn Creed Fulton Cox ence upon graduates of Naval Academy. 4re 1n rotating reserve commission. 
exemption, for three years, He introduced : To be Commissioner of the General Passed H. Apr. 28. Passed S. May 15 Battleships, aircraft carriers, heavy and 


of deserving disabled veterans is just as 
important as a balanced budget. put into 
the record a letter to him from Ernest A. 


a bill for that purpose, without action. 
The House passed seven measures. One 


and Currency Committee on a Senate bill 
‘S. 1094) for purchase by the R. F. C. 
of preferred stock and bonds and deben- 


Land Office: Fred W. Johnson, of Rock 
Springs, Wyo. 


To be Commissioner of Patents: Con- 


To be Brigadier General, Reserve: Brig. 
Gen. Alvin Horace Hankins, 
ton N. G. 


Washing- | 


amended to include 
and Coast Guards Academies. 


ference May 18. 
H. R. 4811. Limiting increased pay for making 


graudates of Military 
Sent to con- 


light cvuisers will be placed in rotating 
reserve at the Navy Yard, Puget Sound. 
Destroyers. placed in rotating reserve on 


Ryan, adjutant of the Kansas depart- (H. R. 5208) is to amend the Federal pro- tures of insurance companies. Mr. Coch- | 
ment of the American Legion, protesting bation law to enable arrests of violators yan obiected on th nd. way P. Coe, of Maryland. 4 May 19 |, aerial flights. Reptd. to H. May 18 _ the West Coast will be maintained at 
3 ran objected on ihe Same grou To be United States Marshal. northern | Sehaeeal re H. R. 5645. To amend the National Defense 
that Veterans’ Administration regula- of that law anywhere irrespective of the eet Harry L. Hopkins, of New York, to be ‘act. “Reptd. to H. May 16. Navy Yard, Mare Island, those on the 
A conference report was submitted on gistrict of Indiana: Al W. Hosinski. of: y 
tions following the Economy Act are crue! particular court jurisdictions. Another 4.) thirg deficiency appropriation bill (H. taj . Federa mergency Relief Administrator. | Naturalization _East Coast at Navy Yard, Norfolk. 
, ndiana. | Stephen B. Gibbons, of New York, to be | Aircraft Carriers and Planes 


to needy war veterans who contracted dis- 


(H. R. 5091), a Federal Conformity Act, is 


R. 5390), without action. 


to. H. 


The airplane squadrons of aircraft car- 


abilities in active service. The Senator’ to amend the Federal Criminal Code to : =f May 18 ; 
wrote President Roosevelt May 13 joined enable the Government to take advantage oe Til wae eae heuuend cake ol To be Deputy Commissioner in the Bu- Charge of Customs and Coast Guard. | May co riers in reserve and the airplane units of 
in that protest. ' of State and territorial laws where of- 11. Federal Government since the adop- Teau of Fisheries: Charles E. Jackson, of _ Herbert J. Drane. of Florida, to be mem- Public Lands ‘battleships and cruisers in rotating re- 
Senator Robinson ‘(Rep.), of Indiana, !@”S¢S committed on Federal areas and 1), oF the Constitution and especially South Carolina. her of the Federal Power Commission.. -. r i: te aes ae “serve will be ordered to the Fleet Air De- 
put into the record a letter to him from Teservations are not Federal crimes. since the World War. Brigadier General to be Major General, | ” school Distr. No. 28. Deschutes Counts, ‘achment. Naval Air Station. Dan Diego. 

- Lawrence Andrews, of the Dayton (Ohio) The other bills passed were bridge bills: 4 resolution (S. J. Res. 50) making May Regular Army: George Sherwin Simonds. Partial Accord Reached - | Oreg. Reptd. to S. May 16. ' ‘The airplane squadrons at the Fleet Air 
. To be The Adjustant General, with rank ; S. 285. To authorize addition of certain lands Bases, Canal Zone, and Pearl Harbor, 


Journal, declaring that Perry M. Long 
o: Dayton, inmate of the Federal soldiers’ 
home there, had to leave the institution 


H. R. 5152, and 5173, in Virginia; H. R. 
5329, across the St. Lawrence at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.; H. R. 5476, across the Sa- 
vannah River at Sylvanus, Ga.; and H. J. 


22 annually a National Maritime Day, was 
adopted, in commemoration of the first 
successful transoceanic voyage under 
steam propulsion by the S. S. “Savannah” 


of Major Generai: Brig. Gen. James Ful- 


‘ler McKinley. 
To be Chief of the Chemical Warfare 


On Tax-postal Measure. 


The Doughton bill (H. R. 4606) renewing “— 


to Ochoco Natl. 


May 16. 


Forest. Oreg. 


Shipping 


Reptd. 


to S. 


T. H., will be operated in rotating re- 


serve. Those squadrons and those of ves- 


50. Designating May 22 as Natl. | 


sels in rotating reserve will be required 


nede ‘ly cle cause > i- 
mari rn ase <a unas ee yet Res. 159, across the Missouri River, at May 22, 1819. Service, rank of Major General: Col. writil June 30, 1934. the Federal 1-cent-a- Maritime Day. Passed S. May 12. Passed to: perform sufficient flying to maintain 
clothesto the institution. and that since B#™sas City, Kans. A bill (S. 753) to confer the degree of Claude Ernest Brigham. gallon tax on gasoline, modifying postal H. May 18. rae j the organization in a high state of mate- 
April ' approximately 2,000 former service An effort to pass a resolution (H. Res. bachelor of science on graduates of the _To be Chief of Infantry, rank of Major laws, etc., has been agreed upon by Sen- é Taxation rial readiness and o accomplish not to 
men have been sent out of soldiers’ homes 110) giving the House Committee on Ju- Naval Academy was sent to conference. General: Col. Edward Croft. ate and House conferees except for a epee To extend gasoline tax for 1 yr. exceed an average of eight hours’ fiving 
without funds. diciary blanket authority to investigate (Transcript of debate on page 8.) . To be Brigadier Generals: Colonels Al- deadlock on the provisions as to electrical py de time per month per pilot, and to carry 
The conference report on the bill for appointments, conduct proceedings and Representative Ramsay (Dem.), of Fol- fred Theodore Smith, Francis LeJau Par- energy. to conference May 15. out a modified operating program. 
acts of receivers, trustees, referees in jJansbee, W. Va., advocated the right of — —--— 


development of Muscle Shoals’ and the 
Tennessee Valley was received, with .ac- 
tion deferred. 

The Senate then resolved itself into a 
court of impeachment in the case against 


Harold Louderback, United States district . 
judge for the Northern District of Cali- | 


fornia, on charges affecting his official 
conduct in receivership and other mat- 
ters. 

Representative Sumners (Dem.), of 
Dallas, Tex., ranking House manager, 
opened the presentation of the impeach- 
mieht charges, 


defense—James M. Hanley and Walter 


H. Linforth, of San Francisco, Calif.—| 


stated that there is nothing in any of 
the charges for which Judge Louderback 
should be found guilty. 

The Senate confirmed the nominations 
‘of Eugene R. Black of Georgia to be a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board; 
Robert Hayes Gore of Florida to be Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, and Dave Hennen 
Morris of New York to be Ambassador 


and the counsel for the. 


bankruptcy and receivers in equity causes 
for conservation of assets within the juris- 
diction of United States courts, reported 
from the Committee on Rules, failed on a 
point of order by Representative Blanton 
(Dem.), of Abilene, Tex. 

The President's message on world po- 
_jitical and economic peace was read. (Dis- 
| cussion of the message is printed on page 
'6.) The Hotfse at 1:50 p. m. adjourned 
until noon May 17. 


v 
Mayl7 »* 


The Senate 


| 


Senate met at 10 a. m., May 


resuming the hearing of testimony in 
the impeachment trial of Harold Louder- 
back, United States district judge for the 
northern district of California. 
| The Glass banking bill (S. 1631) with its 
‘other major features of banking changes, 
was given the prelerred legislative status 


| insurance of bank deposit provisions and | 


States. to institute suits in the Supreme 
Court of the United States against the 
Federal Government, and discussed such 
a proposed suit from his State for part of 
the assets of Virginia at the time of the 
| Separation of those States. 

| ‘The House at 1:32 p. m. adjourned un- 


til May 19. 


Vv 
Mayl9 


The Senate’. 

T= SENATE met at 10 a. m. May 19, 
sitting as a court of impeachment try- 

ing Judge Harold Louderback, of Cali- 
fornia, and examination of witnesses con- 
‘tinued. Death of Theodore F. Shuey, 65 
years an Official reporter of debates in 
‘the Senate, and of former Senator Porter 
' J. McCumber of North Dakota, were an- 
‘nounced. 
| The Glass banking reform bill (S. 1631) 
/was debated, without action, Senator 
‘Glass ‘Dem.), of. Virginia, explaining it 


? 


. 


Ss 


\ 

> 


to Belgium and Minister to Luxembourg. | of “ypfinished business” in the Senate. A @"4 other Senators participating. (Trans- oof 


May 15. 


with substantial aifferences in others—the 


A conference report on the third de- 
ficiency appropriation bill was. adopted. 


. 


. + Steagall bill—has been agreed to by the A final report of the Federal Trade Com 
| House Committee on Banking and Cur- | ** ya 
The House of Representatives ‘rency. (Discussion of these banking pro- | ™ission on investigation of charges that Ro i 
HE House met at noon May 15. The  pocais is printed on page 12.) cottonseed mill operators are violating \ as 


conference report on the bill for de- | 
velopment of Muscle Shoals and the Ten-. 


nessee Valley (H. R. 5081, as amended 
by Senate language in S. 1272) was filed 
without action. (Discussion of Muscle 
Shoals is printed on page 3.) 

The revised House bill (H. R. 5040). 
continuing until June 30, 1934, the tax 
on gasoline, authorizing modification of 
the postage rates and changing the tax 


on electricity, passed by the House April | 


20, and by the Senate May 13, was sent 
to conference. 

The House passed two banking bills— 
one (S. 1410) amending section 207 of 
the Bank Conservation Act to facibitate 
reorganization of State-chartered banks 
or trust companies and the other (S. 1415), 
amending sections 5200 and 5202 of the 
revised statutes to remove certain limi- 


confer the degree of bacfelor of science 


The President’s message asking legis- 
lation to encourage national industry and 
providing for $3,300,000,000 of authoriza- 
tion for construction of public works was 
read. 

The Senate confirmed the nominations 
of Charles Wyzanski Jr., of Massachu- 
setts, to be Solicitor of the Department of 
Labor, vice Theodore G. Risley; Fred W. 
Johnson, of Wyoming,.to be Commissioner 
of the General Land Office; and George 
KE. Hoffman, of Florida, to be United States 
attorney, northern district of Florida. 
| The Senate at 4:50 p. m. adjourned until 
May 18. 


v 
The House of Representatives 
The House met at noon, May 17. The 


conference report on Muscle Shoals (H. | 


R. 5081) was adopted by 259 ayes to 112 


records (diplomatic codes, 


anti-trust laws respecting prices and ac- 
| quiring control of cotton gins was re- 
| ceived. 
_ ‘(The nomination of Harry L. Hopkins of 
New York as Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator was received. Senator Cos- 
tigan (Dem.), of Colorado, announced six 
‘States have just exhausted their relief 
funds from the R. F. C. 

Nominations of William Alexander 
Julian of Ohio as Treasurer of the United 


States and Charles E. Jackson of South! 


Carolina as Deputy Commissioner of 


Fisheries were confirmed. The Senate at! 


3:50 p. m. adjourned until. May 20. 
4 


v 
The House of Representatives 
‘M,HE House met at noon, May 19. A 
conference report on the Rayburn bill 
to regulate securities was filed. Repre- 
sentative Weideman (Dem.), of Detroit, 


Abilene, Tex., and others 


What happens to the ticker 


tations on capital and surplus, on the| nays, 59 members not voting. (Discussion **! 
joaning powers of national banks. of Muscle Shoals is printed on page 3.) | Mich., discussed Government _ subsidies. ‘ ; 
It also passed the following bills: To, The bill CH. R. 4220) for protection of Representatives McReynolds (Dem.), of important... but what makes it may. echo through the financial 
‘Chattanooga, Tenn.; Blanton ‘Dem.), of 


1S 


page headlines tomorrow ... that 


| Government 
| 


happen, the news dbchind the markets of the world. 
ticker, is essential to an insight 


into financial developments. 


on graduates of the Naval Academy at! ctc.) was sent to conference. debated pro- 


Annapolis, which passed the Senate April | The President's message asking enact- 
28 (S. 753); permitting stenographers iN ment of legislation aimed at industrial 


‘grand jury rooms (S. 1582); and three bills' 
relating to Indians: Pueblo Indians and providing {01 


posed appropriations for American par- 
ticipation in the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, Italy. Mr. Mc- 


Reynolds supported the proposal and Mr. In his daily col umn, Financial 


4 


New Mexico (H. R. 4014) 
dians in Wisconsin (H. 4494) and the Five 
Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma (S. 73). 

The House at 3:11 p. m., adjourned 
until May 16. 


v 
x Maylo x 


The Senate 
HE Senate met at 11 a. m, May 16, sit- 
ting as a court of impeachment for 
the trial of Harold Louderback, judge of 
the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of California. 


At 4:10 p. m. the legislative session was_ 


resumed. The independent offices appro- 
priation bill ¢H. R. 5389) was reported 
from the Committee on Appropriation. 
The Senate disagreed to House amend- 
ment of the bill (S. 753) to confer the 
degree of bachelor of science on Naval 
Academy graduates and sent the bill to 
conference. 

The conference report on Muscle Shoals 
and Tennessee Valley development (‘H. R. 


5081), a Senate-revised House measure 3 pays such personnel compensation i 

was adopted without discussion or record 2:07" p. m. adjourned until! cess of “what appears reasonable to the | 

vote. | Reconstruction Finance Corporation.” | | 


The President's message on world po- 
litical and economic peace was read with- 
out discussion. ‘The message is printed 
on page 9.) 

Senator Couzens ‘Rep.); of Michigan, 
repeated his comments of March 12 criti- 
cising the nomination of Dean G. Ache- 
son, of Maryland, to be Undersecretary of 
the Treasury. Senator Tydings ‘Dem.), of 
Maryland, replied in defense of the nomi- 
nation. Mr. Acheson was confirmed. 


Menominee In- 


‘of public works construction was 
(Discussion on page 1 and full text of 
bill on page 5.) 

Representative Hastings (Dem.), ot 
Tahlequah, Okla., spoke on appointments 
under civil service as did Representative 
Fuller (Dem.), of Eureka Springs, Ark. 

Representative Bloom (Dem.), of New 
York, suggested that if the banks did not 
buy these Government bonds they would 
| be compelled to keep the cash in reserve 
‘in the bank vaults. Mr. Busby replied 
‘that there is not enough cash in the 
country to keep proper reserves in the 
vaults, that all the money in this country 
‘except the intrinsic value of silver and 
eold) is issued on debt, and the entire 
banking structure is founded on debt, He 
aeclared the only way the country will 
ever get out of debt is by restoring the 
medium of exchange, which in turn sim- 
ply means to reflate the currency back 


to where it will do the business of the 


country at a reasonable price level. 
A resolution regarding the death of 
Representative Charles H. Brand (Dem.), 


‘of Athens, Ga., was adopted 


May ils 


The Senate 


Te Senate met at 10 a. m., May 18, 
| continuing its proceedings as a court 
of impeachment in the case of Judge 
_Louderback, of California. 

| A memorial was received from 
American Petroleum Institute urging that 


* 


and the 


Blanton opposed it. Representative Deen 
/(Dem.), of Alma, Ga., criticized the 
‘krowth of chain stores. At 4 p. m. the 
'House adjourned until May 20. 


Modification Proposed 
In Insurance Measure 


‘Salary Provision Changed; Re- 
~ volving Fund Plan Clarified 


Senate bill (S. 1094), providing for pur- 
chase by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration of preferred stock, bonds and de- 
-bentures of insurance companies, is before 
the House on a favorable report, with 
amendments, from 
Banking and Currency. 


the Committee on. 


The Committee eliminated the Senate 


provision that would have prohibited the 
| Corporation from loaning to any appli- 
cant, which pays a salary in excess of 
$17,500 to any officer, director or employe, 
and substituted the provision that loans 
Shall not be made where the applicant 


The Committee report says the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation thus may 
require reductions but has flexible author- 


for exceptionally able executives. 

The Committee clarified the apparent 
intent of the Senate bill that $50,000,000 
,of funds of the Corporation, authorized 
to be employed under the bill by way of 
| purchase of or upon collateral of capital 


|be a revolving fund limited only as to the 


The Senate also confirmed the nomina- , no further tax burden be imposed on the amount outstanding at any time. 


j 


ity where higher salaries seem necessary. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


the | notes of the insuranéé conmpanies, should | 


Many things affect stock and se- 


curity values. Decisions may be 


| reached in Washington, London, 


Berlin, China or 'ndia that influ- 


ence 


the prices and movements of 


commodities and affect the affairs 
and fortunes of millions of inves- 
tors everywhere. A seemingly in- 
significant little news item may 
appear in the newspapers today 
that may be the signal for front- 


“ 


Markets and News of the Day 


in 


Wall 


Street, 


Carlton A. 


Shively, The Sun’s _ financial 


editor, 


analyzes the markets 


expertly and translates the in- 
terplay of events in terms of 
their effect on finance and eco- 
nomics. Mr. Shively’s column is 
one’ of the reasons for the popu-. 
larity of The Sun’s financial 
pages among investors and people 
interested in finance. = 
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Y’s 


Federal Control of Oil Production 
To Curb Waste of National Resource 


tory Lewislation-Bill Plan of 
Joint Control Offered in Hotise 


weeks of effort by 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


subject ve given immediate attention by 
the appropriate committee or committees? 
The Secretary of the Interior stands 
ready to present any information or data 
desired. 

“May I suggest further that in order 
to save the time of the Special Session 
it might be possible to incorporate action 
relating to the oil industry with whatever 
action the Congress decides to take in 
regard to other industries—in other words, 
that consideration could be given at the 
same time that action is taken on the 
bills already introduced and now pending 
in committee.” 

Preceding the President's communica- 
tion, a bill was introduced in the House, 
May 19. by Representative Marland 
(Dem.), of Ponca City, Okla.. which he 
characterized as “the result of many 
the Government and 
.the oil industry to atone for the crime of 
the century, the despoliation of the oil 
fields of this country through the lack 
of technical knowledge of some and the 
greed of other producers, causing the 
waste of that great natural resource.” 


One of the principal difficulties in- 


-volved in the oil situation lies in the fact 


that any one of the three States of Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma and Texas could sup- 
ply for a time the entire requirements of 
the United States; and Arkansas, Kansas, 
Louisiana and New Mexico together could 
do likewise 

The development of new sources Ol sup- 
ply, particularly the East Texas field. has 
complicated the situation. Efforts of the 
States to control production on the basis 
of the general welfare of the Nation and 
the industry as a whole have proved in- 
effective. 

“Continued uncontrolled production, 
said Mr. Marland. “will mean closing 
many fields in other States, destroying 
hundreds of thousands of small wells 
whose ultimate production will be greater 
than the total ultimate production of the 
30.060 wells whose open flow is now de- 
stroving the market for the 300.000 older 
wells. 

“Those wells with settled production 
represent the most valuable known pe- 
troleum resources in the country and must 
not be destroyed.” 


Legislation Proposed 


To Meet Emergency 

No dictator is provided in the proposal 
now submitted to Congress, according to 
Mr. Marland. The Secretary of the In- 
terior, he said, is given power to act in 
conjunction with State officials in order 
to assist them in the proper enforcement 
of their oil conservation laws. 

The purpose of his bill, Mr. Marland ex- 
plained. “is. to aid and assist the oil-pro- 
decing States in enforcing those laws in- 
tended to prevent both physical and eco- 
nomic waste.’ 

After setting forth the emergency nature 
of the legislation and its limit to two years 
from the date of enactment, the bill de- 
clares that it is the — of Congress to 


protect the Nation's oi] supplies for pres- 
ent use and future necessities, for the na- 
tional defense, and to prevent waste in 
their production and marketing in excess 
of the reasonable market demand or in 
violation of the laws of the ‘producing 
States. 

The bill also declares it unlawful to de- 
liver or receive for transportation in any 
manner any natural gas, petroleum or pe- | 
troleum products produced or withdrawn | 
from storage in excess of the market de-| 
mand determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior or in violation of any of the laws 
ol the producing States. 

Regulation of oil importations would be 
required of the Secretary of the Interior, 
who also would allocate to the producing 
States their equitable proportions of the 
total market demand. If any State should 
fail to accept such allocation, the Secre-. 
tary would be authorized to appoint an 
emergency committee, representative of 
the public interest in such State, to pro-- 
rate the State’s production. 

The Secretary would be directed, to pre- 
vent the premature abandonment of wells 
of settled production, to establish a mini- 
mum price no less than the average costs 
of such wells, and in determining when 
such abandonment would be premature 
he would be directed to take into consid- 
cration the interests of the purchasing and 
consuming public and the oil industry as 
a whole. 


Provisions: for Inquiries | 
Into Industrial Conditions 


Other provisions set forth in the bill 
include the investigation-of monopolistic 
practices, investigation of the feasibility 
cf divorcing pipe line from affiliated re- 
fineries or hofing companies. establish- 
ment of minimum rates of pay after con- 
ferences with employers and emploves. 
and recommendations to the States for 
uniform conservation laws. 

The. bill would levy a tax of 50 cents a 
barrel. in addition to all other taxes, upon 
petroleum produced in excess of the mar- | 
ket demand fixed bv the Secretary. and a 
tax of one-fourth cent a barrel upon that 
produced in accordance with the demand. 
The proceeds would be used for enforce- 
ment expenses. 

Individual violators of the proposed act 
would be subject to fines of $1.000 to $5,000 
and imprisonment for one to five years, 
and corporations would be subject to fines 
of $5,000 to $10,000 for each day of vio- 
lation. 

A joint resolution to require the Inter- 
state Commerce Commision to investigate, | 
hold hearings and prescribe reasonable 
‘ates for transportation by pipe lines and 
for storage of petroleum and its products 
was introduced May 19 by Representative 
Rayburn ‘(Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., chair-— 
man of the House Committee »n Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. | 

The resolution is based on recommenda- 
tions in a report of the Committee sub-. 
mitted to the House near the end of the 
last 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Reaction 


a 


Action for World Peace. The answer to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s epoch- making appeal for world 


Geneva. At the Disarmament Conterence the 
nations of the world have begun a fateful session 
which will determine whether there is to be an 
arms truce and a renewed pledge of peace, with- 
out which economic recovery may be jeopardized. 

After several postponements, the Disarma- 
ment Conference finally reconvened on May 19, 
with hopes revived by President Roosevelt’s plea 
and Chancellor Hitler’s moderate declaration of 
German policy. The appeal of the American 
President, Geneva agreed, had given the Confer- 
ence at least a reprieve and removed the spectre 
of immediate collapse. The ultimate results, 
however, will depend upon actions. rather than 


words. 
| France and her European Allies have hitherto 
| refused to reduce their own armaments or to 


abolish aggressive weapons, except on certain 
clear cn (1) A definite pledge from 
Germany 
limits of the Versailles Treaty, and (2) a 
promise of increasing security. By security 
France means a pledge that al] European states 
will unite against an aggressor. Germany, on 
the other, hand, has always insisted that the 
armed powers must make drastic reductions in 
their own armaments and grant Germany com- 
plete equality before she will sign a treaty. Until 
these irreconcilable policies are changed, Geneva 
does not believe that a lasting accord can be 
reached. 


x * 

Hitler Speaks. Chancellor Hitler, in his speech 
before the German Reichstag, sought to reassure 
the world of Germany's pacific intentions. Speak- 
ing with unexpected moderation, he held out the 
hope of international cooperation. Germany, he 
said, does not want war. She is ready without 
further ado to dissolve her whole military estab- 
lishment—if neighboring nations unreservedly 
did the same. 

The German Chancellor expressed his support 
of the Roosevelt proposal and declared that the 
| German government is ready immediately to 
endorse this method of remedying the _ inter- 
national. crisis. Referring directly to the dis- 
armament issue, Chancellor Hitler asserted that 
Germany was ready to accept ‘a transitional 
period of five years for the establishment of her 
national security, in expectation that after this 
period Germany’s real equalization with other 
nations will occur.” This statement was taken 
to mean that Germany would agree not to re- 
arm, at least for a period of five years. But this 
pledge, the Chancellor warned, depends upon the 
willingness of other powers to reduce their arma- 
ments. “Germany,” he asserted, ‘‘must at least 
insist on her equality claim.” 

World Response. The first cordial response to 
the American and German deciarations has been 
followed by somewhat more guarded comments 
from the capitals of the great world powers, 
Distrust of the German Nazi government's in- 
tentions has gone so far in Great Britain and 
France that these two countries are inelined to 
await the vital negotiations at Geneva before 
taking a definite stand on the proposals of the 
United States. 


The British government welcomed President 
Roosevelt's nonaggression pact, under which 
nations would pledge themselves not to send 
armed forces across their frontiers: Ramsay 
MacDonald made a similar proposal at Geneva 
some weeks ago, but he had limited its applica- 
tion to the continent of Europe. In outlying 
parts of the world Great Britain has always 
reserved the right to use armed forces for which 
she described as “police work”, in maintaining 
order. 

France, while welcoming the Roosevelt mes- 
sage and the moderate German declaration, wil] 
State her position at Geneva. The French gov- 
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to Peace Plea---Hitler’s 
Recognized?---The Chaco Dispute Again---Far Eastern Situation 


Information Derived from Official Sources—As of noon May 20 


peace and disarmament is being determined at — 


to guarantee the preservation of peace in Europe. 


sive armaments, the United States will agree to 


that she will not re-arm bevond the: 


-sion to be sent to the Chaco with authority to 


Address to Reichstag---ls Russia 


ernment is. still anxious to know just what | 
America and Great Britain will offer in the way 
of further security. Unqualified support of the 
American proposals, on the other hand, was _ 
forthcoming from Italy, and warm expressions — 
of approval have come from smaller European 
and American countries. 


* 
Consultation. In some European capitals, the 
American appeal was interpreted as a declara- 
tion that the United States would be prepared 


This led to an informal explanation at the White 
House outlining the American policy. Provided 
that all other nations would pledge themselves 
to nonaggression and would reduce their aggres- 


consult with other powers in the event of a 
violation of these agreements. The United States, 
however, will not be bound in advance to accept 
any.course of action which may be proposed as 
a result of the consultation. This does not mean 
that the United States will; in company with 
other nations, meet to determine this policy. 
The policy will be determined in Washington in 
the light of events and circumstances prevailing 
at that time. Furthermore, it is held that the 
President's message to the world imposes no 
obligation on the United States. 


* 

Recognition of Russia? What constitutes 
diplomatie recognition? This question, which 
has long been debated by international lawyers, 
Was raised again when President Roosev elt ad- 
dressed his peace message directly to the head 
of the Soviet state. Some authorities declare | 
that the mere action of concluding a treaty or 
entering li to direct diplomatic relations consti- 
tutes recognition. Most international lawvers 
agree, however, that the government 
recognition must declare its intention either by 
announcing that it is according recognition, or 
by appointing an ambassador. The United States 
has made no such declaraticn and President 
Roosevelt has explained his message was. sent 
to all of the nations represented at the Disarma- 
ment and Economie Conferences. Soviet Russia 
is represented at both Conferences. 


League Mediation. A plan for settlement of 
the Chaco war between Bolivia and Paraguay 
was placed before the Council of the League this 
week. It provides for an international commis- 


negotiate an armistice and to propose an arbi- 
tration agreement. The powers of this commis- 
sion are broader than those given the Lytton 
Commission, which had no authority to negotiate: 
letween Japan and China in the Manchurian 
dispute. The League Council asks for the right 
to fix the terms of arbitration if the two coun- 
tries cannot agree between themselves. Should 
either country refuse to arbitrate, the League 
would have authority, under the Covenant, to 
impose an embargo. 


Sino-Japanese Truce? While Japanese troops in 
North China continue their steady march toward 
Peiping and Tientsin, reports of an early move 
to end hostilities are revived. The reports of a 
truce were first announced when a represent- 
ative of the Nanking government arrived in 
Shantung to confer with Chinese provincial 
leaders. The possibility was seen. that a coali- 
tion might be arranged for the controi of North 
China, which would preve acceptable to the Jap- 
anese While maintaining China's sovereignty. 

Meanwhile, however, the Japanese military of- 
fensive continued without strong resistance from 
the disorganized Chinese forces. On May 15 the 
American Legation formally advised Americans 
in the North China war zone to withdraw imme- 
diately as the Japanese advance moved south- 
ward. Nelson T. Johnson, American Minister to 
China, instructed Frank Lockhart, the Consul 
General of Tientsin, to forward a detailed state- 
ment of American citizens and American prop- 
erty in North China. 


Petroleum and Its Products 


NFAIR TRADE 
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/provisions of the Federal Trade Commis- 


sates. see “Railroads.”’ sion Act. 

res oseve message to Congress Mav 

20 urging legislation for control of oi! IN C( ITTON SKE D The Commission concluded that “the 
output 1:2 ‘ 4 4 48-4 trade practice conference rules widely 

Postal Service used by the industry have been abused 

Postal receipts at 12 large offices show in- . : » 4 rs both individually by members of the in- 
stmt.. Certain actices \ iolate Law. dustry and cooperatively through trade 

Prices Frade Commission Finds association activities”; that various di- 

Wholesale prices advance ....:........ 1:6 Certai f the activities the National Cottonseed Prod- 


Reer revenues yielded 
of legalizaiion; 
scribed, chart 


Public Health 


N. Mex.: Paul S. Fox. Sanitary Eng) 
on Keeping well and fit for work... 


Public Utilities 


Fiscal affairs of six utilities examined at 


during eight wks. 
Situation in States de- 


the Federal 


art 


of the Act. 


Comm. hearin «11:6 transmitted to the uniformity plan and of its supplemental 
ey ‘ » ¢ gn ¢ 
Radio pursuance 0 son to believe were in undue restraint 
Lafount, Harold A.. Comr.. address May 19 In i lettey f a ittal ; hed 1 cf competition. 
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1:1] ‘jew » facts’ Hos terred to were adopted in 1928. 
Railroads this investigation the Commission has rea- held Washing- 
son to believe that certain of the activities ‘0% AUanta, Rateigh, Columbia, Mont- 
Petroleum products, petition for increase <omery, Jackso New Orleans. Shreve 
and ‘practices in the cottonseed industry “OMY. “ackson, New Orleans, Shreve- 
violation of law.’ port, Dallas, Houston, Little Rock, Mem- 


R. 5500). hearings held before Senate 


in the cottonseed industry are believed by 
Trade Commission to be 
“ Violation of law and complaints will be 

issued in accordance with the provisions 


This was announced, May 


from the rules by. adopting so-called ‘in- 
terpretations’ of them; 
mill operators and their employes at tj 

misrepresented the meaning and seilinene | 
of the rules in their dealings with seed 
sellers; these things contributed to the. 
cflectiveness of association's price 


in 


19, when the 


persons were called as witnesses. 


Commerce Com. and House Interstate pore its former approval and accept- 
vk. Foreign Commerce Com. during ance of the trade practice conference rules The Commission's complete report on 
14:1 of the cottonseed industry and has ordered i!S cottonseed investigation will later be 
cience complaints to issue in accordance with the issued in printed form. 
Goldman. Ma). Edward sr. biologist, 
Biological Survey. paper predicting mold- 
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State Legislation = 
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Pa.: State Legislature adjourned Mav 6. oe 
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Doughton bill (H. R. 4606) renewing Fedl. eae 
gasoline tax and changing postal rates, | 3 aan 
partial conference rept. agreed upon. 10:5 
Internal revenue collections exclusive of 
income taxes, Apr. table. chart ........ 6:2 
Calif.: Amdmt. to revise taxing system ap- 
(ATLANTIC CITY, N.J, 
THE PRE EMINENT HOT E A Vv EN 
no, and no, of deaths caused by. 


| States, 
650,783. 


abroad valued at 


fied May 18. 


Decline of 800 Million During Year 


In Value of Domestic Export Trade 


Texas Ranked First and New York Second 
With Shipments Abroad in 1932, According 
To Department of Commerce 


position with shipments valued at $100, 
425.070. 

Texas ‘exports in 1932 were materially 
below the $324,370,164 worth of merchan- 
dise sold abroad in the preceding vear, 
while New York fell from $426,230,960 in 
1931 to $248,111,439 last year. 

California’s decrease was from $213,740,- 
582 to $149,.200,991. and Pennsylvania's 
foreign shipments fell from $180,233,538 
in 1931 to $100,425.070 last year. Wyoming 
is at the bottom of the list in this cate- 
gory of trade with exports to a value of 
$121,538: 

The staitstics, the Department explains, 
are based on States of original shipment 
given by shippers in export declarations, 
the only available source for these fige- 
ures, 


Domestic exports from continental 
United States. Puerto Rico. Hawaii and 
Alaska in 1982 fell $801.830.371 under the 
preceding year. The total value of such 
exports. which do not include reexports 
or export shipments of manufactured 
goods made from imported raw materials, 
was $1,576.151.37] against $2.377.981.786 in 
1931. 

Texas ranked first last vear, the De- 
partment of Commerce states in making 
public the domestit export figures by 
with shipments of merchandise to 
foreign countries to a total value of $299,- 


New York was second with shipments 
$248.111.439, California 
was third with exports valued at $149,- 
200.991, and Pennsylvania was in fourth 


INQUIRIES ON FISCAL AFFAIRS 
OF SIX PUBLIC UTILITY GROUPS 


Financial affairs of six public utilty | Harris said, was in 1920, when the pere 
companies were investigated at hearings | centage was 841.55. 


Harris also reviewed the affairs of 
& Constructors, 


during the week ended May 20 before the, Mr. 
Federal Trade Commission in its genera! | the United Engineers 


investigation of utilities. Inc... a Philadelphia concern; the Con- 
necticut Electric Service Company; the 
Edwin ‘J. Hartis, accountant for the Connecticut Electric Syndicate; and the 
Commission, testified May 15, 16, 17, 18 | Connecticut Light & Power Company. 
and her W. Transter of Holdings 
omist for the Commission, testified Mav i 
20. Charles L. Campbell. vice president Mr. Campbell was called to explain the 


‘reasons for organization of Connecticut, 
Electric Securities Corporation. He testi- 
fied’ that the corporation was formed to 
facilitate transfer of holdings of Connecti- 
‘cut Electric Syndicate to Connecticut 
‘Electric Service Company and that the 


and treasurer of the Connecticut Light 
& Power Company and an officer in sev- 
eral other companies o. the Connecticut | 
Electric Service group of utilities, testi- | 


Return on Investment /reason was expediency in making the 
Mr. Harris testified that the American | transfer. 
Gas Company. a New Jersey concern, had , Asked bv Robert E. Healy ,chief coun- 


sel for the Commission, if the corporation 


in its aggregate book investments, at the! 
so that the transters 


was not formed 


end of 1930, a total of  $2.821.435 of 
write-ups in valuation of properties, or Would not be taxable, Mr. Campbell said 
28.34 per cent of the total book invest- that this was not true as far as the Service 


Company was concerned, although it 
might possibly have been true with ree 
spect to holders of certificates of the Con- 
necticut Electric Syndicate. 

Mr. .Mitchell presented to the Commis- 
sion a supplementary report on the afe- 
fairs of the United Corporation, on which 
testimony previously had been heard. 


ments. The company received an annua! 
return on its investment in stock of Lu- 
zerne County Gas Electric Company 
during the period 1910 to 1930 averaging 
30.14 per cent on its actual investment 
ana 22.12 per cent on the book costs, he 
testified. The highest rate of return, Mr. 


But 


He's a Red Hot Razzer in 
Congress, but he keeps his chin 
cool! He votes “No” on every- 
thing but Ingram’s, the shaving 
cream that made cool shaves a 
national institution! Ingram’s 


Ingram’s comes in jars and it 
comes in tubes. The same grand 
soap 1s in both, and even your 
druggist can’t tell you which 
package is better! 

Ask him for Ingram's and 


vetoes all burns, smarts and _ judge for yourself! 


several 


More than 500 


scrapes of the razor! 
Citizens, Ingram’s fast-soak- 
ing lather deserves your ballot! 
| It's got three constituents that 
| give it the effect of a shaving 
cream, a lotion anda skin tonic 
| in one. And it’s got a million 
supporters who bless it évery 
morning. 
Besides being cooler than 
an Eskimo’s sleeping - porch, 


INGRAM’S 
Shaving Cream 


IN JARS OR 
IN TUBES 


Newly redecoreted Ist, Tourist and 3rd M AY y] 7 ‘ h 
Chemplain, June 3; Lafayette, June 8. 


Class express service, New York to England 
F, H. Murphy, General Agent, 1429 es St..N. W. Tel. Met. 1440 
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Farm Values Low 


As Relief Plans 


Discussion of Glass. Bill in Seats Debate---Object Rilainil as Prevention of Use of Bank Funds to Finance Speculative 


Are Set in Motion | 


Orderly Production and Mar- 


keting Inaugurated With 
Cooperative Agreement of | 
Chicago Dairy Interests 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


appointed administrator of the act, said ~ 


‘in a brief explanation of the purpose he 
Will seek to achieve. 

“Generally speaking. it is to raise them 
to.a point where farm products will pur- 
chase as much of industria, products as 
thev did before the war, auc \o keep farm 
prices at that ievel. This is just what 
farmers through their organizition.s have 
been demanding for a dozen years.” 

Meanwhile, Secretary Wallace ivid the 
Nation it must remember that an act 
of such scope cannot be placed in full 
operation at once. “You don't drive your 
new automobile 60 miles an hour the first 
day you have it.” he declared. 

Adjustment of Production 

“The act authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” he said, “to apply taxes on 
the processing of these products (the 
specified basic agricultural products) and 
to pav the money thus derived to farmers 
who agree to enter upon programs of 
planned production and who abide by that 
agreement. 

“These taxes will be put on gradually. 
‘Few, if any, will be levied before Fall; 
and then we will make them as light as 
we can and yet bring about the required 
reduction in acreage. 

“There are increasing possibilities that 
by trade agreements we may be able on 
certain crops or livestock products to ar- 
without 
levving a tax on the product at any point. 
In no case will taxes be levied on prod- 
ucts purchased for the unemployed.” 

The. cotton section of the law provides 
that farmers who agree to reduce their 
production of cotton may obtain options 
to purchase from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture an amount of cotton equal to 
the amount bv which they reduce their 
crop. It is anticipated that the drop in 
production as a result would raise prices, 
and that the farmer would show a profit 
on resale of the cotton obtained on the 
option, which would compensate him for 
any profit he might have made from 
larger production. 

To concentrate Government holdings of 
cotton. Mr. Morgenthau has just sold 16,- 
506 bales which was in storage at foreign 
locations, and will buy an equivalent 
amount in this country to turn over to 
the Secretary of Agriculture for use in 


the cotton plan. 


Insurance Company Views | 


There probably will be no wholesale ex- 
change of farm mortgages held by life in- 
surance companies for bonds issued under 
the provisions of the new Farm Mortgage 
Act. 

This was indicated May 15 at a confer- 


ence of representatives of leading life in-— 


Surance companies with Henry Morgen- 


' thau Jr., Governer-designate of the Farm) 


Credit Administration. 
was called by Mr. Morgenthau following 
the approval, May 12, of the bill (H. R. 
3625) designed to afford relief to farmers. 
The insurance company Officials told Mr. 
Morgenthau that they wish to cooperate 
with him to assure successful administra- 
tior of the act. Approximately 23 per cent 
oi the total of $8,500,000,000 of mortgages 
on American farms is held by life insur- 
ance companies. 
Representatives of the insurance com- 


The conference) 


panies explained that the extent to which 


they would wish to exchange farm mort- 
gages for bonds under the provisions of 
the act would be governed by the welfare 
of their policyholders as interpreted by 
their finance committees and boards of 
directors. Several expressed the view, 
however, that there would be no wholesale 
offering of insurance company mortgages 
for bonds, since they believe most of their 
nortgages to have been written on a con-— 
servative basis and that they would even- 
tually pay out. There are undoubtedly 


. individual instances, they said, where an 


exchange might be desirable. 
W. I. Myers, assistant to the chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, who had a 


part in the drafting of the new Mortgage - 


Act. and Paul Bestor, Farm Loan Commis- 
sioner, explained the basis on which these 
exchanges might be made for the 4 per 
cent bonds of the land banks, authorized 
up to $2.000,000.000 by the act. The amount 
of bonds which could be exchanged for any 
mortgage, it was explained, is limited to 
50 per cent of the appraised value of the 
land plus 20 per cent of the value of the 
insured improvements. 
“Normal Value” Construed 


Much interest was expressed by the ine | 


surance company Officials as to the inter- 
pretation of the phrase “normal value” of 
the land, as contained in Section 22 of the 
act. It was explained by Mr. Bestor that 
this value would be determined in each 
case by the land bank appraiser, but that 
it would not be either a distress sale value 
nor vet the high value at which some 
lands changed hands shortly after the war, 
hut would instead be based on the pro- 
ductive value of the land over a period 
of vears. 

Both Mr. Bestor and Mr. Myers stressed 
the point in any case where a mortgage 
hclder 
nan the face of a mortgage taken in ex- 
change he Mey not be rmitted to take 


ference. The capean of the ‘act. it Was 
explained, is that the farmef-borrower 


. 


shall get the benefit. of any reduction in 


piincipal that may be made by this 
process. 
Mr. Bestor explained that application 


for the exchange of mortgages for bonds 
might be made either by the mortgage 
holder or the borrower, but that the agree- 
ment of both to the transaction would be 
“necessary, wis 

For the borrowers w _ mortgages are 
teken over by the land banks through na- 
tional farm loan associations the act guar- 
antees for five years an interest rate not 
te exceed 414 per cent, and for direct bor- 
rowers from the land banks not to exceed 
5 per cent, but subscription to farm loan 
association stock or land bank stock is re- 
quired in both instances. 

Mr. Bestor announced that applications 
for direct loans from the Farm Loan Com- 
missioneer, limited to $5,000 and to 75 per 
cent of the value of the property pledged, 
prior liens included, are already being re- 
ceived in al! of the 12 land-bank districts. 

An indication that farmers are anxious 
to take advantage of the provisions of the 
law granting lower interest rates and more 
liberal terms of payment was given in the 
announcement by ‘Mr. Myers that already 
Pts application had been received from 15 


Iowa citizens who wish to form a new na-.| 


tional farm loan associat'on through which 
to obtain loans from the Federal Land 
Bank of Omaha. ~ 


accepts an amount in bonds less— 


‘ONSIDERATION of the bill. (S. 


provide for the safer and more effec- 
tive use of the assets of the Federal 
reserve banks and of national bark- 
| ing associations, to regulate inter- 
bank control, to prevent undue diver- 
sion of funds into speculative opera- 
tions, and for other purposes, was be- 
gun in the Senate May 1%. 


The bill previously had been made 
the “unfinished business” of the Sen- 
ate subject to the impeachment pro- 
ceedings now in progress against 
Judge Harold Louderback, of the 
United States District Court for the 
Northern District of California. 

Excerpts from the debate on the 
Glass bill follow: 

Mr. GLASS (Dem.), of Virginia. By 
agreement we are to proceed with the 
consideration of Senate bill 1631, known 
as the banking reform bill. This bill, 
with certain modifications, is the bill 
which passed this body at the last ses- 
sion by a vote of 54 to 9. 

There is one omission in Senate bill 
1631 which appeared conspicuously in 
the bill passed by the Senate at the 
last session. The Senate will recal] that 
we omitted the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury from membership on the Federal 
Reserve Board. The reasons then given 
for that action may be in a few sen- 
tences repeated today. 


Curb on Freedom of Action 


It was never intended that the Fed- 
eral reserve banking system should be 
used as an.adjunct of the Treasury 
Department, and particularly was it 
never contemplated that it should be 
so used to such an extent as recently 
has been done as to very materially 
curtail the capabilities of the Federal 
reserve banks to serve the business in- 
terests of the country. 

There has not been a bond 
floated by the Government of 
United States since the beginning of 
the World War up to within two weeks 
ago that was not floated through the 
agencies of the Federal reserve bank- 
ing system. Of that the friends of 
the system do not complain, because 
its agencies were so widespread and 
complete as that it would have been 
difficult to float a Federal bond issue 

without the immediate and active as- 

sistance of the Federal reserve banking 
system. 

But in latter years the Federal re- 
serve banks notably and the member 


issue 


been compelled to subscribe to the is- 
sues of United States bonds. I say 
compelled in the sense that it was re- 
garded as dangerous for a member 
bank or for a Federal reserve bank to 
decline to take its allotment of Federal 
reserve securities, whether long - time 
bonds or Treasury notes, as appor- 
tioned by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

| I think I speak accurately and advis- 
edly when I say that no issue of Fed- 
eral reserve securities for two years has 
been placed with private industries or 
estates. The major part of those is- 
sues have been taken by the Federal 
reserve banks or the member banks. 
That largely means in time of stress 
that these banks just in that measure 
are disqualified from responding gen- 
erously and liberally to the require- 
ments of commerce, industry, and ag- 
riculture. 

That has largely been done,‘ your 
Committee think, through the dominat- 
ing influence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board. I know from actual 
experience and intimate observation 
that the Secretary of the Treasury does 
exercise a dominating influence in that 
Board. 


Stock Speculation Financing 


It was the unanimous judgment of 
vour subcommittee that the Secretary 
of the Treasury should be eliminated in 
the first bill. We had not a single 
dissent from that view in the general 
Committee. 

That provision of the last bill elimi- 
nating him is not included in this bill 
only by reason of the fact that the 
Secretary of the Treasury seemed to 
regard it as a personal affront to him 
and as a curtailment of his power 
which ought not to be made at this 
particular time. Therefore we have 
omitted that provision. There may be 
a proposal to restore it, in which event 
I could not conscientiously oppose. 

The main purpose of the bill as 
passed by the Senate last Spring was 
to prevent, under penalty, the use of 


NORW AY PROPOSES 


1631), known as the Glass bill, to Js 


the 


banks of the system substantively have’ 


Operations---Plan for Insurance of Deposits Described 


Federal reserve banking facilities for 
Stock-gambling purposes. I use that 
term in its harshest sense, realizing 
that it touches the sensibilities of.a 
great many people who persist in call- 
ing it “stock investment purposes.” But 
it is not stock investment purposes, be- 
cause no man ever yet invested his 
money and found it necessary to keep 


“his ear to the ticker to find out what 


was going to be the price of stocks the 
next hour or day or week or month. 
The bill as passed by the Senate un- 
dertook, under moderate penalty, but I 
think effective penalty, to put a stop 
to that sort of thing, and so does this 
bill. 

The bill as passed by the Senate last 
Spring required the separation of in- 
vestment. affiliates from member banks 
of the Federal reserve banking system; 
investment affiliates that were the larg- 
est contributors, next to the gambling 
on the stock exchange, to the disaster 
which was precipitated upon the coun- 
try in 1929. They never had a day of 
legal existence. We include that pro- 
vision in the bill. 

Another important provision related 
to a separation in a sense—perhaps I 
should more properly say a moderation 
—of the practice of commercial banks 
underwriting investment securities. | 

Mr. NORRIS (‘Rep.), of Nebraska. 
Under the present bill, how much time 
is allowed for the separation of affili- 
ates from the banks. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator will re- 
call that in the previous bill, yielding 
somewhat to the persistence and pesti- 
ferous activities of lobbyists, we per- 
mitted five years for the separation. 
In this bill we permit only two years, 
and some of us think that one year is 
ample. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why is not one year 
long enough? It seems to me that is 
even too long. I can not understand 
why they should be given a longer time. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator can get 
that answer only from those lobby- 
ists who sought to wreck the bank bill 
at the last session by pretending to be 


hostile to a provision that had no rela- 


tion to the affiliates. 


Separate Investment Banks 


Mr. GLASS. There was another 
more or less important provision of 
the bill passed last Spring which is 
retained in this bill, relating to branch 
banking. It will be recalled that, as 
reported, the provision authorized na- 
tional banks to engage in branch 
banking in the spective State regard- 
less of State law. 

The Senate so amended that provi- 
sion as to authorize national banks to 
engage in branch banking in those 
States which by law permit branch 
banking to State banks. It went even 
farther under the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from New Mex- 
ico, and required that the establish- 
ment of branch banks by national 
banks in States which by law permit 
branch banking should be under the 
regulations required by State law of 
State banks. 

How any fair person may properly 
object to a provision of that sort I do 
not understand. 

There was an exceedingly important 
provision of the bill passed last Spring, 
known as the liquidating provision, 
creating a liquidating corporation for 
the speedy settlement of the affairs of 
closed banks. Had that bill become 
law there would have been released 
hundreds of millions of dollars that 
were then—and are now-—-tied up in 
closed banks. 

We have embraced a part of that 
provision in S. 1631, which authorizes 
quick receiverships and prompt liquida- 
tion of closed banks; but we have 
greatly elaborated that provision, pro- 
viding for the insurance of deposits 
in the member banks of the system. 

Just as in the provision relating to 
the liquidating corporation in the last 
bill, we set up a capital structure of 
approximately $500,000,000, derived from 
a subscription of $150,000,000 from the 
Federal Treasury, which some of us 
wanted to regard as a recapture of 
funds which we did not think ever 
should have gone to the Federal Treas- 
ury from the earnings of the Federal 
reserve banks. 

But the Senate modified that pro- 
vision so as to require that it should 
be a subscription to the stock of this 
liquidating corporation, and we have so 
regarded it in the structure here. 

We take about $175,000,000 from the 
surplus fund of the Federal reserve 
banks. That, of course, encountered 
some remonstrance from the Federal 
reserve authorities, with which I have 
little patience; for a banking system 
that could choke itself up with nearly 
$2,000,000.000 of United States securi- 
ties, not one dollar of which it had any 


longer, 


use for, could well afford to subscribe 
to a capital structure of this kind in 
order to insure the quick liquidation of 
closed banks, and in order, as under 
this bill, further to insure the deposits 
in member banks of the system. 

Then it is computed that we will pro- 
vide another $175,000,000 by an assess- 


ment of one-half of 1 per cent ujon the’ 
demand and time deposits of the mem- 


ber banks of the system. Of course 
that encountered remonstrance. 


The Senate’ should distinguish the 
proposal from the proposed guarantee 
by the Government of bank deposits. 
It is merely an insurance of deposits, I 
think, framed in a very cautious and 
effective way. 


Mr. COSTIGAN (Dem.), of Colorado. 


I have before me an editorial of the 
Philadelphia Record of May 15 in 
which the following sentence appears: 

“The Glass bill would limit the guar- 
antee to members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and would undoubtedly 
result in the closing of all nonmember 
banks.” 

Will the Senator be good enough to 
comment on that statement? 


Status of Nonmember Banks 


Mr. NORRIS. I can not understand 
why a bank applying for membership 
should by ‘ts application be entitled to 
the benefit of this insurance fund, when 
banks which are in. wnich have been 
examined and admitted, would, in case 
of the failure of a weak bank, or « bank 
that was corrupt, or something of that 
kind, see the money contributed by 
them goiag to make up the losses 

Mr. GLASS. There are thousands of 
sound State banks which would appiy 
immediately, we think, for membership 
in the Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem, and that would not involve any 
separation from their charter rights 
as a State institution. There has been 
some nonsensical talk about our trying 
to destroy the State banking system, 
which is not true. 

Mr. COUZENS (‘Rep.), of Michigan. 
The average depositor is not much con- 
cerned about whether a bank is a meri- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System, but 
he is very much concerned about 
whether his deposits. are guaranteed. 
I submit that language in the meas- 
ure provides for a period when the de- 
positor believes that his deposits are 
guaranteed; and afterwards, upon ex- 
amination by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, he finds they are not guaranteed 
—which makes the system worse con- 
founded. 

Mr. GLASS. I think a great service 
will have been done to the business 
community if a bank is in such bad 
shape that, after being put upon a 
year’s notice or preparation, it applies 


for membership in the Federal Reserve . 


System; and if it is in such a rotten 
state that it can not come into the 
system, I think it ought to be closed up. 

Mr. COUZENS. As long as this in- 
surance is to be postponed for some 13 
months or more, is there any reason 
why these sound State banks should 
not get under cover before July 1, 1934? 

Mr. GLASS. None in the world, in 
my view of it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Then we ought to 
change that provision in the measure, 
making that effective, rather than giv- 
ing this interim between the applica- 
tion and the examination and admit- 
tance. 


| Time Needed to Qualify 


Mr. KING. I ask if there is 
rather a shadowy difference 
this insurance provision, so demomi- 
nated, in the bill. and the Oklahoma 
provision, when they had the guaran- 
teed banking system? Here it is called 
insurance; there it was called a guar- 
antee. It seems to me that the strong 
banks, the sound banks, are to carry 
the weak banks. 

Mr. GLASS. Is it not a fact that, in 
matters of life insurance, the strong 
and healthy men carry those who die? 
I think they do. 

Mr. KING. May I say that of course 
in life we all die; but the presumption 
is that bankers do not die, particularly 
as we give immortality to the Federal 
reserve banks by changing the time 
when their charters, were to expire and 
giving them an eternal.charter. : 

‘Mr. GLASS, We not only have not 
given immortality to the Federal re- 
serve banks, but I had occasion to tell 
the Secretary of the Treasury that, if 
they pursue present policies much 
they will literally wreck the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Let me savy that this is not a pro- 
vision altogether for the weak bank— 
not by any means. It is an insurance 
to the entire banking community of the 
United States, because when the weak 
banks begin to topple there takes place 


not 
between 


a disastrous psychology in the whole 
country that precipitates runs on strong 
banks that break them down. 

Mr. McADOO (‘(Dem.), of California. 
May I suggest that there,has been no 
insurance of bank deposits in this 
country ever; and, if there has been 
loose banking or objectionable banking 
in the United States during the past 10 
years without insurance, then can we 
not expect that we may have better and 
improved conditions if we alter the 
svstem to this extent? 

Mr. GLASS. I think that better 
banking is inevitable if we have this 
insurance. 


3 Not Government Activity 


Mr COUZENS. Will the Senator ex- 
plain that this insurance is not to be 
operated by the Government? 

Mr. GLASS. No. It is to be oper- 
ated by the Federal Reserve Banking 
System with no additional overhead 
charge. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is the point I 
want to make plain, because there is a 
real and genuine difference between the 
operation of this insurance fund by the 
Government and by a private organiza- 


tion known as the Federal Reserve 
System. 
Mr. KING. I want to inquire of the 


Senator whether there is any language 
i? this provision from which private 
persons may justly derive the impres- 
sion that dhe Government is backing 
these deposits in any way 

Mr. GLASS. There is no language 
in the bill that ought to cause any man 
of ordinary intelligence to think that 
the Government has anything further 
to do with it than its initial suoscrip- 
tion of $150.000,000, which members of 
the Committee regard as a recapture 
fund, sort of like the railroad funds 
that are not going to be recaptured. 

Another provision of the bill in which 
I should like to enlist the interest of 
the Senate particularly is a prohibition 
against the payment of interest on de- 
mand deposits by commercial banks. 
There are various reasons for that, 
some of them I think compelling. 

The payment of interest on demand 
deposits has resulted for years and 
years in stripping the interior country 
—stripping the country banks of all 
their spare funds, which have beer sent 
to the money centers for stock specula- 
tive purposes. When we adopted the 
Federal Reserve Act and rescued the re- 
serve funds or. trust funds of the na- 
tional banking system from the stock 
gamblers we had hoped that they would 
be impressed by the fact thet they 
were no longer in involuntary servi- 
tude to their correspondent banks, .and 
that they would deal with these re- 
gional reserve banks rather than with 
the banks in the money centers, 


Fixity of Interest Rate 


But we have been disappointed in 
that respect. Bankers all over the 
country—in every State, I venture to 
say—have what they call a standard 
rate of interest, which is the limit of 
the law in the respective States and 
they never depart from it except in spe- 
cial cases and for large purposes. 

In other words, if the standard rate 
is 6 per cent, one never finds a bank in 
the days of prosperity and one never 
finds a ‘member bank of the system 
that ever lends the merchant or the 
manufacturer or an industry of any 
kind or the farmer at a less rate than 
a 6 per cent discount rate. They give 


the foolish reason for that, if they 
ever once depart from the standard 


rate they can not get back. 

Well, they can get back—and they 
can get back for exactly the same rea- 
son we can induce them to depart from 
the standard rate. 

With abundant funds and credit 
they can lower the rate of interest in 
order to stimulate buisness and in- 
dustry and farming activities. If the 
demand is great and money is tight 
they can go back to their standard rate 
just for the same reason or a little rea- 
son that actuated them in departing 
from it. 


But they do not do that. Bankers are 


thé only people on earth that utterly 


disregard the’law of supply and de- 
mand, 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the insurance 
provided for in the bill apply to time 
deposits the same as to demand or 
checking deposits? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, ves, it applies to all 
deposits. 

We have embodied in the bill 
another rather controversial question, 
We did it in the original so-called Glass 
bill; -but we regarded the bill, without 
that provision, of so much importance 
as that we thought it should pass and 
become a law. and we feared if we 
should? retain that provision it would 


RRECTING DEFECTS IN NATION'S BANKING SYSTEM 


encounter the bitter hostility of large 
private banking institutions of the 
country. 

Here we prohibit -the large private 
b nks, whose chief business is an in- 
vestment business, from receiving de- 
posits. We separate them from the de- 
posit banking business. 

Mr. NORRIS. What was the reason 
for changing the law in relation to de- 
posits in postal savings banks to re- 
quire the deposits to remain at least 60 
days? Does the objection to the old 
law come from the Post Office Depart- 
ment or the Government, or from the 
bankers? 


Mr. GLASS. It is conceived, that 
inasmuch as we had a prohibition upon 


the payment of interest on demand de-........ 


posit’ by banks, that they would divert 
a considerable amount of funds from 
the commercial banks to the postai 
savings banks. An amendment has 
already been offered to the bill—I be- 
lieve by the junior Senator from Texas 
‘Mr. Connally)—to prohibit the pay- 
ment of interest by postal savings 
banks. There can be no doubt in the 
world that the postal savings system 
has largely undermined commercial 
banking. 

Mr. COSTIGAN, Mav I ask whether 
the reason for that conclusion 
is that postal savings deposits are re- 
garded by the public as guaranteed by 
the Government? and, further, if so, 
the Senator from Virginia feels that 
the insurance provision of his bill will 
tend to offset the public interest in 
postal savings deposits? 

Mr. GLASS. I think in some meas- 
ure that may result. The Senator will 
be astonished to know how many peo- 
ple there are in this world who think 
that a Government dollar is sort of a 
sanctified thing. 


Capital and Surplus 


Mr. TYDINGS (Dem.), of Maryland. 
May I ask if there is any relationship 
between the capital and surplus which 
a bank may have in comparison to its 
total deposits? 

Mr. GLASS... No; there is nothing 
in the bill that touches that, though 
it is an_important problem. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I also ask the 
Senator if there is any provision in the 
bill which would prohibit the holder of 
bank stocks from transferring his own- 
ership therein to holding companies, 
and thereby escaping his double lia- 
bility? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not think any 
holder of national-bank stock may es- 
cape his liability. We deal with hold- 


ing companies, and we deal with them » 


SO severely—but, I am frank to say, 
With their consent—-that they expect 
to dissolve within the five-year period 
given them; and if the branch-bank 
feature of the bill, attenuated as it is, 
passes the Senate, we hope to make 
them branches of national banks. 

Mr. TYDINGS. A great many 
thoughtful persons who have gone into 
the matter have suggested that bank 
deposits should not be more than 15 
times the amount of capital and sur- 
plus. I was wondering whether or not 
the Senator at this time would care 
to express himself in favor or disfavor 
of an amendment designed to carry 
out that vrovision. 

Mr. GLASS. I am not prepared to 
say that I would either support. or 
oppose the amendment suggested by 
the Senator. I may say to the Senator 
that many thoughtful people have said 
lo me that the ratio should be 10 to 1. 

Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep. Y, of Mich- 
igan. Mr. President, I think perhaps 
the chief controversy respecting the 
unfinished: business will rotate around 
the question whether it may not be 
possible to create at least a temporary 
formuia for the temporary insurance 
of bank deposits immediately. pending 
the creation of the permanent struc- 
ture Rs proposed in the bill on July 
1, 19 

I ‘ocean to be one of idee who hold 
firmly to the view that there is no 
remote possibilitv. of adequate and 
competent economic recuperation § in 
the United States during the next 12 
months, regardless of all of the other 
splendid undertakings which may be 
under way, until confidence in normal 
banking is restored; and in the face 
of the existing circumstances I am per- 
fectlvy sure that the insurance of bank 
deposits immediately is‘the paramount 
and fundamental necessity of the mo- 
ment. Therefore, I submit an amend- 
ment to the pending bill dealing with 
the creation of a temporary insurance 
formula immediately, expiring July 1, 
1934, when the regular structure. pro- 
posed by the pending bill becomes effec- 
tive; and I ask that that amendment 
be pending when the unfinished busi- 
ness is again resumed for consideration. 


in} 


Secretary Dern 


| 


Reducing Expense 
Maintenance 


Of Regular Army 


Savs Only 
Increase Over  Pre-war 
Cost Is That Required for 
Modern Weapons 


Suggestions that the cost of the regular 


Army should be reduced to the 1914 figure 


Officers 


learn 


are characterized by the Secretary of War, 
George H. Dern, as “generalizations that 
will not bear analysis.” While no oppor- 
tunity for reductions in expense is being 
overlooked by the War Department and 
the 1934 appropriations for the Army are 
$65.000.000 under those for 1931, he said 
that we mignt as well abolish the Army as 
go back to the prewar basis. 

Speaking over a National Broadcasting 
Company network Mav 17 in the National 
Radio Forum sponsored by the Washing- 
ton Star, Secretary Dern pointed out that 
if the new methods of warfare, such as 
tanks, aircraft and chemical weapons, 
were deducted, the actual cost of the Army 
today is no more than it was in 1914. To 
revert to the standards of prewar davs 
now would leave America helpless against 
nations with modern equipment. Current 
military expenses, he said, constitute a 
little over 6 per cent of the Federal budget. 

The Prewar Attitude 

“It is a matter of history,’ 
tary continued, “that the Central Powers 
were completely disregardful, if not dis- 
cainful, of American military strength in 
the years just preceding our entry into 
the World War. If the United States 
had then possessed skeletonized 
framework of a strong establishment, such 
as we have endeavored to maintain for 
the past 10 vears, there is strong reason 
to believe that Germany would never 
have provoked the United States into that 
conflict. And it is interesting to note that 
if our money costs of that war could be 
invested at’'4 per cent the resulting in- 
come would support forever our Army 
and Navy at twice their present strength.” 

In conclusion Mr. Dern declared that 
it is his conviction that Army and Navy 
“are the most sincere and most 
practical pacifists in this country today. 
They have made me_ appreciate more 
keenly than ever before just what a grim 
and costly tragedy this- business of war 
really is. More than ever before I want 
to prevent its recurrence, and it is for 
this reason that I have determined to 
every possible fact concerning it 
and of needful preparations against it. It 
is my Sincere hope that every one of our 
people may likewise become conversant 
with these facts, because matters involv- 
ing the national security touch directly 
upon the tara of every American 


the Secre- 


citizen.” 


Germany Plans Building 
Of Suburban Houses 


The construction of 26000 suburban 


houses, financed vy the Government, is to 


ae 


be started at once in Germany, largely to 
afford unemployment relief. 

A report from Vice Consul C, W. Gray 
at Berlin, made public by the Department 
of Commerce, explains thag suburban set- 
tlements for industrial workers have been 
promoted by large industrial concerns for 
the past 30 or 40 vears, but the Govern- 
ment’s major activity in this respect dates 
from_the Fall of 1931. 

Unemployed and part-time workers are 
provided with small houses and plots on 
favorable terms, and in 1932 the Govern- 
ment financed the construction of approxi- 
mately 22,000 suburban homes. 

The 20,000 houses to be built this year 
will cost about 50,000,000 reichsmarks, or 
$11,010,000. 


THE SOCIAL EMBASSY 
OF TWO CONTINENTS 


IN NEW YORK 


Colorful, continental 
and convenient... the 
_ finest hotel in New Y ork 
extends you a cordial 
invitation. 


Rooms from $5 
The 
AMBASSADOR 


Park Ave. at 5ist St., New York 


RADIO CONTROL 
Be | 


clivities to 


All broadcasting activities in Norway oe 
be placed under control of the government | 
July 1 after..several years .of.joint. private | 
and government control. 

This was made known May 13 by the De-| 
partment of Commerce, the information 
being based upon a report from Trade. 
Commissionéet Gudrun Carlson at Oslo. 

Details of the plan of governmental op- 
eration have not yet been worked out, but. 
it is believed at the present time that the 
supervisory personnel will be selected by 
a Committee of Fifteen to be named by the 
government's Department of Church and 
Education. 

Daily direction of program broadcasting 
will be placed under a group of five chosen 
from the larger Committee of Fifteen. 

Local program committees may be ap- 
pointed. 

The program administration set up by 
the church department is to be ‘given as 
free and independent a position as possible. 
This department, after conferring with the 
Department of Trade, is to propose to the 
next Parliament detailed plans of program 
activities. 

Financial operation of broadcasting shall 
be based on the idea of being self-sup- 
porting. The State budget for broadcast- 


j ing is to. be separate from other budgets. 


_Mystery 


Mystery — flying 
on the wings of 


Death Rides 


the wind, leaves with 

a trail of death. |. the Serpent 
Menace---strange, 

terrifying — the 
menace of a Warren Cole 
feathered serpent. in the 
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Menace 
Murder 


ed treasure house. 
A tale of horror 
and suspense. 
whose sinister 
will hold 
you tense and 
spellbound. 


events 


One of 7 baffling 


and unusual de- 


fective stories. 


‘At All 
Newsstands 


* See a Century of 

Progress in Chicago 
—it begins May 27 

Reduced .round-trip fares 
and all-erpense tours. 


Directly connecting WASHINGTON with 
re 9 of the 10 largest cities in America 


ROM nine of the ten largest 

cities in America, the Pennsy]l- 
vania offers fast, comfortable ser- 
vice to the Nation’s Capital. 66 
Pennsylvania trains enter or leave 
Washington every day—over 35% 
of al] the trains that. serve the 
Capital! 

This means that from almost 
every corner of the East, North and 
West, you will find the most.conven- 
ient schedules to Washington on the 
Pennsylvania. 


Here are a few of the leaders of 
this great fleet: 


New England and Washington: Three 
trains daily speed from Boston, Spring- 
field and other New England points 
direct to Washington, via Hell Gate 


Bridge. The famous Senator leads this 
convenient fleet in both directions. 


New York and Washington: There is a 
fast train between New York and the 
Capital every hour or less throughout 
the business day. The Congressional— 
one of America’s fastest trains—leads 
this fleet of 17 trains southbound, 20 
northbound. 


Chicago and Washington: The Liberty 


' Limited leads the largest and most con- 


venient fleet of trains between Chicago 
and Washington, in both directions. 


St. Lovis and Washington: Three conven- 
ient departures for Washington every 
day — morning, noon, evening—make up 
St. Louis’ largest fleet of trains to the 
Capital. The American and “Spirit of 
St. Louis” lead the’ fleet eastbound; 
westbound, the Liberty Limited. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
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“establish order in place of the present 


ference. 
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REMOVING T ARIF F BARRIERS | 


With Duties Doubled in Many Nations in Last Few Yea 
Ahead to Secure World Agreement to Eliminate Factors Stifling Trade 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


HE United States: Government bei 
pushing steadily ahead with its plans 
for world reduction of tariff barriers and 
other restrictions that have had a large 
part in strangling international trade. 
With the first step definitely taken, 
through adoption of a “tariff truce” by 
eight nations, and with added assurance 
given of the good faith of America in 
indications from the White House that 
the new tariffs authorized in the farm 
relief law will not be applied at least 
for a time, the world is looking to the 
international economic conference which 
will convene at London June 12 to take 
more conclusive steps toward reduction 
of tariffs and other barriers to com- 


merce, 


President Roosevelt, in his peace mes- 
sage to the nations transmitted May 16, 
called specific attention to the necessity 
of action to stimulate world trade. 

“The world economic conference will 
meet soon and must come to its con- 
clusions quickly,” the President said. 
“The world can not await deliberations 
long drawn out. The conference must 


chaos, by a stabilization of currencies, 
by freeing the flow of world trade, and 
by international action to raise price 
levels. It must, in short, supplement 
individual domestic programs for eco- 
nomic recovery by wise and considered 
international action.” 
Eight Nations Agreed 

The eight nations that agreed to a 
tariff truce were represented organizing 
committee of the world economic con- 
They are the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium, and Norway. 

The agreement pledges these nations 
not to intensify “measures of all kinds 
which at the present time misdirect and 
paralyze international trade.” It also 
specifies that before the opening of the 
conference June 12 the nations involved 
will not “adopt any new initiatives which 


might increase the many varieties of 
difficulties now arresting international 
commerce.” 


Certain reservation: 
were made by France and Great Britain, 
but they are not'considered of essential 
importance. 

The eight nations joining in the agree- 
ment urged that all 58 of the other 
countries to be represented at the eco- 
nomic conference adhere to the truce 
agreement. Withdrawal is permitted at 
any time after July 31, 1933, on one 
month’s notice to the other signatories, 

Rising Tariff Walls 
The world has before it a rather poor 


to the agreement 


precedent in the ecenomic conference of 
1927 at which some 50 nations were. 
represented. At that meeting, it was de- | 
clared that the time had come to put. 
an end to increases in tariffs and to begin | 
reductions. 

But a comparison of duty rates for the 
various countries in 1926 with the rates 
in 1931 shows that, instead of reductions, 
there have been increases that in several | 
cases have doubled the height of the 
tariff wall and in at least one nation 
have raised it four times as high.as it 
was in 1926. 

’ Complete statistics have not vet been 
compiled to show the changes for 1932, 
but the upward tendency has continued 


' gn nations for which figures are avail- 


able, and in addition numerous new handi- 
caps to trade have been adopted, in the 
form of import quotas, restrictions on 
foreign exchange transactions, and simi- 
lar devices. 

The upward trend has by no means 
been confined to foreign countries. Under 
the last three tariff laws of the United 
States, the ratio of customs collections 
tc the total value of imports has risen 
materially. 

During the period of operation of the 
Underwood tariff law, 1914 to 1922, an- 
nual customs collections averaged 9.1 per, 
cent of the value of imports. Under the | 
Fordney-McCumber law, 1922 to 1930, 
the average collections were 14 per cent 
of the value of imports, and during the 
two full years of operation of the Haw- 
lev-Smoot law, 1951 and 1932, the average 
was 18.45 per cent. 

Conditions Have Changed 

The precedent of 1927 may be wi 
in the conference of 1933. Conditions 
have changed materially—largely for the 
worse—since the earlier meeting, and the 
very urgency of the need for action is 
expected to give strength at the sessions 
this year to the movement for freer 
trade. 

The nations are believed to have come 
to «a much stronger realization of the 
necessity for restoring the international 
movement of commodities, as a step to- 
ward general restoration of business ac- 
tivity and prosperity. 

Conditions in 1927, 
conference was held, were hardly com- 
parable with conditions at present. The 
price level was mutch higher, interna- 
tional trade, while hampered by what 
then were considered high tariffs, was 
still at a high level, and there was no 
great economic depression. 

The existence of all these unfavorable 
factors now is expected to prove a pow- 
erful incentive to action that could not 
then be obtained. 

Probably the best measure of the 
height of a nation’s tariff wall is given 
by the ratio between the amount of cus- 
toms duties collecied and the total value 
of the nation’s imports. 

The customs collections, however, do 
not in all cases give a complete picture 
of the factors that handicap the inter- 
national movement of goods. There are 
other restrictions on the trade. Some 


when the previous 


are in the form of special taxes on im- 


ported goods after they have been en- 
tered and the regular duty has been paid, 
and some are in other forms, such as 
import quotas that definitely limit the 
amount of imports of certain commod- 
ities, or regulation of transactions in for- 
eign exchange, which can be used to limit 
importations almost at will. 
What France Has Done 

A comparison of customs collections in 
1926 and 1931 by Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and Italy shows that the tariff 
walls have, about’ doubled in height in 
the five-year period, while the wall 


around France has quadrupled in height. | 


THE RISING TARIFF WALLS OF THE VARIOUS 
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The Economic Conference of 1927 apparently had little effect in Europe in ending increases in tariff rates and putting reductions into effect. Compari- 
son of European duty rates, based on figures supplied by the Department of Commerce, show that there have been increases that in several cases have 
_ doubled the height of the tariff wall from 1926 to 1931, and in one case, France, have raised it four times. Complete statistics have not been compiled for 
1932 but the —— trend — to have continued. 


Practically all the principal commercia! 
nations. of Europe show large increases 
in the ratio of customs collected to value 
of imports. Statistics on foreign taniffs 
have been made available by the United 
States Tariff Commission and the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Imports into France, for instance, were 
valued at 59,627,000,000 franés in 1926, 
and the customs collections were 1,956,- 
000,000, or 3.3 per cent of the value of 
imports. 

In 1931, French imports had fallen to 
12,199,000,000 francs, but customs col- 
lections had risen to 5,886,000,000 frances, 
and constituted 13.9 per cent of the value 
of the imports or a tariff wall more thar: 
four times as high as that of 1926, 

But this does not tell the whole story 
of French taxes on imports—in fact, it 
tells only about half of it. 

Besides the direct tariffs on imported 
goods, which yielded the amounts pre- 


HE United States has gone igs 
with the rest of the world in the last 
20 years in erecting higher and higher 
tariffs, and it has in addition 
certain restrictions on import trade based 


‘on factors other than duties. 


The average levy against all imports, 
however, hax never in the last two dec- 
ades reached the height that prevailed 
under the Payne-Aldrich tariff law dur- 
ing the period 1910 to 1913, 


. Specialists of the Department of Com- | 


merce and the Tariff Commission regard 
the ratio between the amount of customs 
collections for a vear and the total value 
of imports as a fairly good measure of 
the tariff wall. 
Underwood Tariff Law 

Using tnis measure, the period of low- 
est tariffs in the United States since 
1909 was the period 1914-1922, when the 
Underwood tariff law was in effect. For 
this period, customs collections averaged 
9.1 per cent of the total value of im- 


ports, including both those dutiable and) 


those on the free list. 

The highest rate under the Underwood 
law was ijn 1914, the first vear of the 
law’s operation, when $283,512,000 was 
collected in duties on total imports of 
$1,906,400,000, The collections that year 
constituted 14.9 per cent of the value 
of the imports. 

The lowest rate of collections during 
operation of the Underwood law was in 
1919, when $237.403,000 was collected on 
imports valued at $3,827,683,000, or 6.2 
pef of imports. 


Rate Changes Per Year 


These changes of rate per vear during 
a period when the actual tariff rate in) 
the law was not changed may take plac®"~ 


for two reasons. One is a change .in 
prices of the goods imported and the 


other is the relative importance of the 


various classes of goods imported.- In 
a year when prices decline rapidly, for 
instance, the so-called specific rates—- 
those based on quantity, such as 5 cents 
per pound, 10 cents per dozen, ete,——be- 
come a higher percentage rate when 
translated to an ad valorem basis. ° 


HOW THIS. ‘COUNTRY HAS RAISED IT DUTIES 


imposec 


sented above, there are special consump- 
tion taxes levied by France on imported 
goods only. These taxes do not affect 
French domestic products, and their ef- 
fect is just the same as tariffs. 

In 1926 the total of French customs 
collections plus the revenues from con- 
sumption taxes on imports was 4,082,650,- 
000 francs, more than double the customs 
collections alone. In 1931, the total of 
the two kinds of taxes was &,550,480,000 
frances, compared with 5,886,000,000 for 
customs alone. 
raised against foreign goods was much 
higher than the tariff rates and customs 
collections alone would indicate. 

Germany and Belgium 

Imports into Belgium in 1926 totaled 
23,063,000,000 francs, and the customs 
collections were 729,000,000 franes, 
the tariff collections were 38.2. per 
of the value of imports. 

In 1931, the showed 


cent 


Thus the actual “wall” 


Thus. 


little change from the 1926 level. They 
totaled 23.971,000,000 for the later year. 
‘The customs collections, however, had 
risen sharply, and were 1,550,000,000 
francs. This was 5.5 per cent of the 
value of the imports, and represented a 
tariff wall almost double that of 1926, 

Germany's imports in 1926 were val- 
ued at 10,002,000,000 marks. The tariff 
collections that year were &40,000,000 
marks, or 84 per cent of the 
the imports. 

German imports fell off sharply 
1931 from the 1926 level, 
727,000,000 marks. Yet the tariff col- 
lections rose to 1,194,000,000 marks, or 
17.9 per cent of the value of imports. 
Thus the German tariff wall was more 


in 


than doubled in the period, 
Italy’s imports in 1926 were valued 
at 25,879,000,000 Jire. The tariff col- 


lections were 2,8€5,000,000 lire, or 
per cent of the value of mee. 


value of 


and were 6,-| 


11.1. 


In 1231, Italy’s imports were less than 
half those of 1926, totaling. 11,638,000,000 
lire. Tariff collections, however, had 
fallen only slightly, to 2,409,000,000, and 
they constituted 20.7 per cent of the 
velue of imports. The Italian tariff wail 
thus was nearly doubled. 

Great Britain and Italy 


Imports into the United Kingdom in 


1926 were 1,241,000,000 British pounds. 
The tariff collections were 105,000,000 
pounds, or 8.5 per cent of the value of 
the imports. 

By 1931, British imports had fallen 
almost one-third and totaled only &61,- 
000,000 pounds. Yet the tariff collec- 
tions were up to 131,000,000 pounds, or 
15.2 per cent of the value of imports, 
the British tariff wall having almost dou- 
bled in height. 

Russian tariff collections com- 
paratively little change during the period, 
but there was some increase. They were 


Average Levy Against All Imports in Last Two. 


Decades, 


However, Below 1910-13 Rate 


Payne Aldrich Law 
(Effective 1909) 


Underwood Law 
(Effective 1913) 


Fordney-McCumber 
Law (Effective 1922) 


Hawley-Smoot Law 
(Effective 1930) 


UNITED STATES TARIFF RATES SINCE 1910 


Annual Average 


Annual Av. 9.1% of Value 


Annual Av. 14.0% of Value 


Annual Av. 16.8% of Value 


The four great tariff laws under which this country has operated since 1910 were the Payne-Aldrich 
Law (1910-1913); the Underwood Law (1913-1922); 
the Smoot-Hawley Law (1930). The lowest tariffs were under the Underwood Law when collections 
averaged 9.1 per cent of the total value of impurts, including both free and dutiable goods. 
tariffs under the other three laws were respcctively: Payne-Aldrich Law, 19.3 per cent; 
McCumber Law, 14 per cent; and Hawley-Smoot Law, 16.8. 


the Fordney-McCumber Law (1922-1930): and 


Average 
Fordney- 


“Thus a duty of 5 cents a pound on 
goods selling at 25 cents a pound: is 20 
per cent ad valorem; but ift the goods \ 
fall in price to 10 cents a pound, the 
duty of 5 cents becomes a 50 per cent 
ad valorem. levy. 

The other factor is the relative im 
portanve of the different kinds of im- 
ports. If a large quantity of goods pay 
ing a high .rate is imported one year, 
whereas the next year only a small 


quantity of that commodity is imported, 
the average of all the customs payments 
would be higher in the earlier vear than 
in the later. 

For the purpose of contparison, al! 
tates have been computed on an ad 
valorem basis by the Tariff Commission. 
and despite the defects inuthe method 
of comparison the avevages are believed 
to show the trend with satisfactory ac- 
curacy. 


The tariff rates that succeeded the 
Underwood schedules were those of the 
Fordney-McCumber law which went into 
effect late in 1922. 

Under this law, the average customs 
collections were 14 per cent of the value 
of imports, compared with 9.1 under the 
preceding law, The range of percent- 
ages during the period 1922 to 1930 dur- 
ing which the law was effective was 
;much more stable than under the preced- 


/ 


— 


already at a high rate in 1926. For the 
fiscal year October, 1926, to September, 
1927, Russia imported goods valued a! 
$38,000,000, and her tariff collections 
were $97,000,000, or 24.9 per cent of the 
value of imports. 

Russian imports for 1931 were. $569,- 
000,000, and the tariff collections for that 
vear are estimated at $154,000,000, on 
27.1 per cent of the value of imports, 

In Other Countries 

Similar upward trends are shown for 
other countries, For instance, tariff col- 
lections by Czechoslovakia in 1926 were 
6.6 per cent of the value of imports, and 
in 1931 they were 10.6 per cent. Switz- 
erland collected tariff revenues in 1926 
which were 9.2 per cent of the value of 
her in@perts, and the collections in 1931 
were 12 per cent. The Netherlands col- 
lected tariffs in 1926 equal to 2.5 per 


cent of the value of imports, while in 


1951 the was 2.7, 


whiek Was in during the 


disturbed 


war period. 

The lowest average rate of tariff under 
when cus- 
toms collections totaled $551,814,000 on 
imports valued at $4,176,218,000, the col. 
lections being 13.2 


the Fordney act was in 1925, 


per cent of the value 
-The highest rate under this 
its last vear, 1930, when in 
the period Jan. 1 to June 17, when the 
act expired, the collections were $269,- 
359,000 on $1,705,998,000 of imports, or 


of imports, 
act Was iti 


15.8 per cent. 


liawley-Smoot Law 

During the two full years in which the 
Hawley-Sioot tariff law has been op- 
erative, the average customs collections 
were 18.45. per cent of the value of im- 
ports, another rise over the-averages-of 
the preceding law. For 1932 alone, the 
customs collections were $254,201,000 on 
imports valued at $1,329,009,000, or 19.1 
per cent, 

The rate of 1932 was almost as high 
as that which prevailed under the Payne- 
Aldrich law from 1910 to 1913. During 
the earlier period, average customs col- 
lections were 19.3 per cent of the value 


imports, 


An even yreater increase in the tarifl 
wall is shown if the ratio of eustoms 
collections to value of dutiable goods 
alone is used as a measure. Under this 
method of comparison, the levies on 
dutiable goods are shown to have been 
higher even than under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. 

Customs Collections 

Customs collections for the 1910-1913 
period were 40.7 per cent of the value 
of dutiable goods. In the period 1914- 
1922, with the Underwood law in opera- 
tion, the collections were 27 per cent of 
the value of dutiable yoods. For the 
period 1923-1950, under the Fordney- 
McCumber law, the collections were 38.5 
per cent of the value of dutiable goods, 
and in the two years 1931 and 19382 col- 
lections averaged 55.4 per cent. 

Thus the tariff wall, if measured by 


the levies as a percentage of value of 


16,424,375,000 francs, 


control measures 


—dinary 
nations. might obtain money to meet debt 


‘eral, 
eral rate changes in Europe range all 


The continued increases in tariffs are 


IS, ‘America cites exemplified in the case of France and 


Belgium, statistics for which, covering 
1932, have become available. French im- 
ports last year were 29,825.844.000 


_franes, and tariff collections were 5,300,- 


431,000, or 17.7 per cent of the value of 
| imports 


, compared with 13.9 in 1931. 

Belgian imports in 1932 were down to 
but tariff collec- 
tions rose to 1,585'119,000, or 9.6 per 


cent of the valeu of imports, compared 
With 5.5 in 1931, 


Trade-control Measures 


Probably. more important than in- 


creases in tariffs during the last year 


have been the imposition of other trade- 
»y the nations. More 
than half of the 65 commercially im- 
portant countries raised their trade bar- 
riers higher during the year, and there 
were very few areas where there was 
any reduction. 

Urgent monetary and financial con- 


siderations and the need of regaining 
something resembling a balance in inter- 


national payments were strong factors in 
the situation, They resulted in extraor- 
efforts to control trade so that 


payments and come nearer to balancing 
receipts and expenditures. 

In the effort to bring exports and im- 
ports to an approximate balance, the na- 


tions had only one general course open 
them. 


It was impossible to increase 
their exports to any great extent, so the 


only method was to reduce imports to a 
level more nearly in line with exports. 


Changes in duty rates on individual 
commodities were made, but they, were 
not the most important type of action. 
There were numerous instances of gen- 
horizontal increases. Thése gen- 


‘the way from an increase of three-tenths 
j of 1 per cent in most existing duties by 


the Netherlands to a tax by Estonia of 
Ao per cent ad valorem on all payments 
broad, in addition to the regular duties. 


| “Most Favored” Clause 


A significant factor in the last vear’s 
‘foreign trade developments was a strong 


‘inclination on-the part of many nations 


ito try to break away from the “most- 
‘favored-nation” principle of fixing tar- 
(iffs. Treaties applying this principle are 
‘in effect: generally. They provide that 
a grant of a lower tariff rate by one 
country to another must be applied also 
to all other nations with which the coun- 
try reducing the tariff has such treaties. 
| In revisions of most-favored-nation 
treaties during the year, at least three 
agreements between important European 
nations were restricted so as to grant 
equality of treatment to the treaty na- 
tions. only on specified lists of commod- 
ities, 


' In addition, France and Germany have 


agreed to reduce duties or to grant re- 
funds to several eastern European coun- 
tries that produce surpluses of grain, the 
reductions to apply to specific quotas of 
grain and to be contingent on approval 
of the arrangement by other treaty 
countries. Some of the other treaty 
countries have agreed to the plan, while 
others have not, but it is reported that 
France has placed the plan in operetion, 

There have been also proposals for 
lower duties on certain quotas of various 
commodities, all imports above the quotas 
to be subject to the regular tariff rates. 


These also tend to pull down the princi-. 


ple of the most-favored-nation treaties, 
This practice has not become general, 
however. 

As far as individual countries are con- 


cerned, the outstanding event of the year: 


from the tariff standpoint was abandon- 
ment by Great Britain of her policy of 
limited tariffs that had amounted.almost 
to free trade. The British started on 
their new policy with a general rate of 


- 10 per cent on all products not already 


dutiable, excepting“certain foods and raw 
materials, Later a more elaborate sched- 
ule was adopted, the rates ranging from 
10 to 331-83 per cent and the most com- 
mon rate being 20 ‘per cent. 
dutiable goods alone, those on 
the free list, is more than twice as high 
as it Was during operation of the Under- 
wood law, 

The effect of the Hawley-Smoot Act 
on tariff rates converted to the ad 
valorem basis is shown in a study by 
the Tariff Commission, This study shows 
the following changes, no allowance hav- 
ing been made for changes in price levels, 

Rates on Commodities 

In 1920, under the Fordney-McCumber 
law, the average rate on commodities 
falling within schedule 1 of the law, 
covering chemicals, paints, and oils, was 
28.9 per cent. Under the Hawley-Smoot 
law, as it operated during the fiscal year 
1930-1931, the rate was 31.1 per cent. 

The rate on schedule 2, covering earths, 
earthenware, and glassware, was 46.9 
per cent in 1929 and 51.7 in 1930-1971, 
For other schedules, the rates for the 
respective years were as follows: 

Metals and manufactures of metals, 
55.5 and 37.4 per cent; wood and manu- 
factures of wood, 11.2 and 15.5; sugar, 
molasses, and their manufactures, 84 
anc 132.4; tobacco and its manu- 
factures, 50.8 and 72.7; silk manufactures 
products and provisions, 19 and 37.7; 
spirits, Wines, and other beverages, 29.6 
and 29.€; cotton manufactures, 39.3 and 
47.5; flax, hemp, jute and their manufac- 
tures, 18.8 and 26.2, wool and its manu- 
factures, 50.8 and 72.7; silk manufactures, 
56.0 and 59.5; manufactures of rayon of 
cther synthetic textile, 59.1 and 59.9; va 
pers and books, 24.8 and 25.4; sundries, 
24.8 and 36. 

The large increase in the rate for sugar 
was due largely to a drop in the price 
of sugar rather than to a higher rate. 
When adjustment for the price declines 
is made, the rate for 1930-1931 becomes 
“bout 91 per cent. Similar adjustments 
for agricultural products and provisions 
and for wool and its products brings the 
rate for these commodities below that 
shown for 1930-1931, but not to so great 
an extent as in the sugar schedule, 
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FINANCE 


Provram 
For Readjustment 


Of Rail Systems 


Committees of Senate and 
House Hear’ Testimony 
Of Interested Parties on 
Proposed Legislation 


Emergency readjustment of transporta- 
tion conditions by coordination of rail- 
Wav services and encouraging financial re- 
organizations. along with elhmuination of 
waste, aS advocaied by President Roose- 
velt. continues to occupy the attention ot 
the Interstate Commerce Committees of 
Senate andthe. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, whicn completed public hear- 


ines May 12 0n the bill ¢S. 1580+ intro- 
duced by Senator Robinson 'Dem.). ol 
Arkansas. began consideration of the 


measure in executive session May 16 and 
on May-19 ordered a tavorabie report on 
the bill, with an amendment prohibitifig 
the dismissal of employes below the hum- 
ber employed in May. Other amendments 
fevored by the Committee were said by 
Chairman. Dil] ‘Dem.). of Washington. to 
be designed to meet objections raised by 
the representatives of the railway labor 
organizations. 

Protection for 
.Senator Dill ‘Dem’. of Washington, 
Chairman of the Committee, said May 18 
that provisions been Masert ed in the 
bill to limit the number of empioyes who 
may be discnarged and that the Com- 
mitee otherwise has endeavored to meet 
the objections to the bill presented on be- 
half of the railroad labor organizations, 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce resumed public 
hearings May 16 on the bill (H. R. 5900) 
introduced. by Representative Rayburn 
‘Dem.), of Bonham, Tex 

Regional Committees 

“EE. J. Jones. ‘counse! for the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, testified 
in favor of the gencral purposes of the 
bill, but advocated an amenament to pro- 
Vide that railroads with less than $1,.000,- 
000 shall be represented on the regional 
committees proposed to be appointed by 
the Federal Coordinator who would be es- 
tablished by the bili. 

Theodore Princ; of New York City, ad- 
vocated a Secretary of Transportation in 
the President's Cabinet. He suggested 
also that more power be granted to the 
proposed regional committees, and made 
other suggestions. 

Abandonment of Lines 

Donald R. Rienberg. of Chicago, repre- 
senting the Railway Labor Executives As- 
sociation, and John E. Benton, of Wash- 
ington. D. C.. appearing on behali of the 
National Association of Railroad and Util- 
ities Commissioners. repeated in substance 
the testimony previously given before the 
Senate Committee. 

‘R. C. Fulbright. of Houston, Tex., chair- 
man of the National Industrial Traffic 
beague, told the Committee that his or- 
ganization considers it would be in the 
public interest if the subject of abandon- 
ment of railro&d properties is included 
within the scope of the bill. He said he 
did not mean that the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should 
bé supplanted, ‘but. that the Coordinator 
should be authorized to make suggesuions 
regarding such abandonments. 

Mr. Fulbright suggested other amend- 
ments, and repealed his testimony before 
the Senate Committee. 

The Committee, May 
mony by Carl: R. Gray, president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, who had pre- 
sented his views to the Senate Committee. 

A. L. Burford, representing the Louisi- 
ana & Arkansas Railway,.and William E. 


Employes 


19, »eard testi- 


Lamb, for the Wisconsin & Michigan 
Transit Co., made suggestions regarding 
the bill. 


It was announced May 19 that the House | 


Committee hearings will be concluded 
May 22. 


Contract Revis ision 


Not in Offices Bill 


— 


Appropriation Measure for In- 
dependent Agencies Reported 


With the House provision eliminated that 
would have authorized cancellation or 
modification of existing Government con- 
tracts for air mail. ocean mail and other 
obligations, the independent offices appro- 
priation bill (H: R. 5389) providing main- 
tenance tor the next fiscal year for the 
White” House. Veterans’ Administration, 
Shipping Board, and other separate Fed- 
eval agencies, is belore the Senate, re- 
ported from the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations with a tolal of $543,.740,936. 

The bill modifies House provisions re- 
garding quota apportionment of Federal 
emploves in these Government branches. 


The bill as it passed the House embraced | 


cvastic requirements for observance of ap- 
portionment among the States in the re- 
auction of personnel. The Senate modi- 
fied this to require heads of executive of- 
fices to consider efficiency as well. The 
Senate Committee amended the bill to al- 
lew employes with 30 vears or 
service to go on the retired list 
torily, ther changes were In 
bill as reported to the Sen: Ma\ 


SI ATUS OF TWO 
SECURITY BILLS 


volun- 
the 
16 


Plan to Exchanges Not 
Yet Ready for Congress 


A second securitics bill, designed to reg- 
ulate security exchanges, probably will not 
be introduced at this session of Congress. 
the Secretary: of Commerce, Daniel C. 
Rope:, stated in predicting that draft of 
the bill will not be finished before ad- 
Journment. The bill would be a compan- 
ion to the “truth in securities” bill now 
pending in Congress, which would govern 
security issues. 

Work on the second bill coniinues to go 
forward, however. A committee composed 
of one representative each for the Com- 
merce, Post Off e and Justice Depart- 
ments is working on the draft bill, ac- 
cording to the Secretary. 

Meantime, Senate and House conferees, 
meeting in executive sessions, are adjust- 
ing differences between the provisions of 
the first securities bill (H. R. 5480), to reg- 
ulate traffic in investment securities in in- 


terstate and foreign commerce of the 
United States, which passed the House 
and was amended by the Senate. A num- 


ber of amendments have been disposed of. 
“The conference report has not yet been 
Submitted to either house. 


‘outstanding subjects in the Agenda which | 


World Conference, 


“States for the first nine months of the 
coiton season, 
‘aggregated 6,521,000 bales 
(000.000. showing a decline from the c¢orre- 


more ot. 
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MONEY IN CIRCULATION ® . 


The weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the years 


less than the average the index numbers is less-than 100. Latest data plotted 
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convenience as a base period the weekly 
average of each series for the vears 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. 


Fewer Telephones | 
Now Being Used || WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS | 
Operating “Revenue of Large Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 
Systems for February 
Falls 13 Millions Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
— 
The American people have. decreased ° 
their use of telephones to such an extent ACTIVITY (NEW TIMES)* BITUMINOUS COAL. PRODUCTION 
that the operating revenues ol large tele- FEBYMAR, APR. |MAY |JUNY JUL. 100 E APR BMAY 
phone companies in.the States te 80 80 
decreased more than $13,600,000 in Feb- 
ruary as compared with that month a 80 60 60 
year ago, 40 
This drop in revenues for February was 70 40 — 
nearly one-third greater than the aver- Pes ' 20 
ace monthly decrease in 1932, when the 60 
600, or an average of $10,600,000 a month. 
These: figures were made public by the | N* 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 100 STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 100 LUMBER PRODUCTIO 100 
tabulated summary of monthly reports ol ius 
103 telephone companies, each having an- 80 60 aes 
nual operating revenues in excess of! 
The number of company stations 1n Zs : 40 
service at the end of February was down - 
11.3 per cent, a decrease of 1,894,013 trom 20 20 20 
Operating expenses tor February, 1933. 
were $10,200,000 less than for the same FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS WHEAT RECEIPTS 
month last year, a drop of 15.6 per cent. 100 400 400 
The percentage decrease in operating rev- an 
enues Was 15.2. Net operating income 
was down $2,799,659, or 17.6 per cent, 60 200 
§ re li 40 100 
4 
rice ta I ization 20 re) 
Ne | 
Of Silver as Step 100 WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX* BOND PRICES 
di 80 100 100 
‘ ’ 
4Xpan ine ommerce 
60) 60 ~ 50 
General) Features Outlined 
By Mr. Roosevelt) and || COMMERCIAL. FAILURES t DEBITS OUTSIDE NEW YORK CITY 
Mexican Finance Minister ||, 46 
At Conference al | | 
Silver was @ subject of discussion at 100 Lye 80 f 4 40 
the White House and at the Capitol dur- mie aa 
ing the week, with a view to stabilization sion , 60 ' ain 
of the price of the metal. 20 40 ical A 
President Roosevelt discussed the mat- i 
ter with Alberto Pani, Minister of Fi- i 
c 
inittee On Foreign Affairs considered a 
1esolution proposing to instruct the Amer- 10.0 140 
ican delegates to the international con- ‘ual _ oe 
‘erence in London in June to work un- — ee 120 
ceasingly for remonetization of silver. 60 100 
A joint statement issued May 18 by JAN!FEB'MAR! APR. "MAY JU SEPT. 'OCT.'NOV! DEC, 
President Roosevelt and Finance Miinster 
Pani announced that their conversations @ DAILY AVERAGE * 1926 =100 NUMBER COMPUTED NORMAL=I00 * AVERAGE SAME WEEK, THREE LATEST YEARS (1930-1932)=|00 
nt ee tage = Bos — HF charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau ol terms of “index numbers,” using for 
ag 100K - Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 
stacies that The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from reliable pri- 
the way of normal development of trade vate, as well as governmental sources. The actual week for all items docs not value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this average. 
relations” between the United States and always end on the same day. but in the main, it is a comparison for the 
Mexico. same period. To simpiify comparison between different business indicators and 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100: 
Coordinated Effort to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the Bureau 
“In the course of our conversations,” of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of these statistics in on the chart are for the week ended May 13, where available. 
the statement said, “it has been highly 
satisfactory to confirm that the judgment 


ww 


and the 


Thus, when 


if the value is 


of the two governments coincides not only | 


as regards the imperative need of co- > 
ordinated effort of all nations to restore Chain Store Growth 
economic equilibrium in the world, but 

also, specifically, in connection with the In the States as 


with such purpose is to regulate the, 

work at the London Conference. One-fifth of Retail Business of 
“It is also of great interest to announce 

that, Mexico and the United States being Nation Accounted for by 

the two main silver-producing countries Such Groups 


in the world, a project of agreement to- 
ward the stabilization of the price of this The largest percentage of retail sales 
metal has been the subject of special and 
fruitful consideration in these conversa- #¢counted for by cham stores 1s foune i 
~ the eastern States and in California, Illi- 

nois, Michigan, and Ohio. A recent Cen- 


tions. 
“We may justly expect, therefore. that 
a result of these conversations there sus Bureau analysis shows that chain 
steres account for 21.9 per cent of the total 
retail business of the United States. 


as 
will be unalterable cooperation at the 
and that soon normal 
trade between Mexico and the United 
States will be restored.” 

Pending Resolutions 

The House Committee held hearings on 
a resolution (H. Res. 141), introdtaced by 
Representative Martin ‘Dem.), of Pueblo, 
Colo., which is identical with one (S. Res. 
67) introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, and passed 
by the Senate May 8. 

The resolutions propose to instruct the 
American delegates to the London confer- 
ence to “work unceasingly for an interna- 
tional agreement to remonetize silver on a 
basis of a definite fixed ratio oi not to 

‘xceed 16 fine ounces of silver to-1 fine 
ounce of gold.” 


Decline in Exports 
Shown in Current Season 


land, 
retail business, and in New York and Mas- 
sachusetts. where they do 24 per ceni. 
Ciiain stores make 23.5 per cent of all 
retail sales in California, 20.8 per cent in 
Idaho, 21.7 in Arizona, 23.9 in: Illinois, 23.8 
per cent in Michigan, 22.3 per cent in Ohio 
and 21.3 per cent in Pennsylvania. 

Chain stores have their smallest propor- 
t:on of the total retail business in Missis- 
sippi, where they make 7.6 per cent of all 
retail sales. Other States in which a small 
rreportion of total sales are made by 
chains are: Nevada, 10.4; New Mexico. 
13.6; Arkansas, 11.6; Louisiana, 13.8; Ala- 
‘bama, 14.7; South Carolina, 13.1; Vermont, 
10.5: Maine, 13.8; Minnesota, 14; North 
Dakota. 13.4; South Dakota, 14; Wyoming. 
12 5, and Nebraska, 12, 


the reduced for the Far 
Fast. exports to that region amounting to 
slightly more than half of last year’s ship- 
ments, 

The smaller exports for this season are 
to be accounted for parily by the smaller 
takings of American cotton by the foreign 
mills and partly by a smaller accumula- 
ition in port stocks as compared with last 
senson. 


Exports of cotton from the United 


April, inclusive, 
valued at $251.- 


August to 


sponding figures for the nine months ot 
last season, Which were 7.397,000 bales and 
$2935.000.000, according to an anhalvsis ol 
the export statistics by the Commerce De- 
parunent’s Textile Division 

: The decline is due almost entirely 


“FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The. Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York 
City tor cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board 
‘assimes He responsibility as to TY accuracy of the rates quoted.) 


lo 


— 


Europe Par Mav 12 Mav 13 Miiv 15 May 16 May 17 May 13 
Austria «schilling) 14.07 15.0333 14.7400 00 14.6625 14.4500 14.9166 
Belginm (Belge) 13.90 16.3936 16.3490 16 2736 16.2275 16.1307 16.1190 
Bulgaria (lev) 72 8250 8000 1833 7825 8000 * 8000 
Czechoslovakia (Ko una 2.96 $.5200 3.5150 3.5050 3.4912 3.4906 3.4700 
Denmark (krone) 26.80 1,.6818 17.6958 17.5836 17.5420 17.3991 17.4291 
England «¢pound) ...... 486.66 397.0000 397.0009 395.5500 393.1696 391.1333 390.4166 
Finland «markkKa) 2.52 1.7500 1.7575 1.7475 | 7458 1.7333 1.7283 
France (france) 3.92 4.6358 4.6230 4.5941 + 5888 4.5453 4.5401 
Germany reich: smark). 23.82 24 6208 7.4915 26.9718 26 8223 26.7692 27.1520 
Greece (drachma) 1.30 6641 658? 6610 6578 6439 6498 
(pengo)........ 17.49 13.4166 "186250 18.2500 1% 0000 17.9166 18.2500 
5.26 6.1575 6.1023 6.0633 6.0491 6.0139 6.0275 
Nethe tlands (flor in ) 40,20 $7 3539 1.1976 16.9850 16 46.3946 46. S957 
Norway BO 29 2010 20.1653 20 0841 19.9725 19.8246 19.8566 
11.22 13.2500 13.2353 13.3000 13.2833 13.1300 13.0200 
Portugal (escudo) ...... 4.42 $5860 3.6204 3.6005 3.5075 3 5840 3.5660 
Rumania «eu 60 7050 7000 T0335 FO00 7050 6975 
19.3 10.0546 10.0514 9.9925 9714 9.8876 9 8764 
BweGen 26.80 0.3597 0.3016 20.2209 20.0525 20. 1090 
Switzerland ifrane) ... 19.30 22.7364 22 6825 22 5450 22.5053 22.3021 22 3085 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ....... 1.75 1.6400 1.6500 1.6200 1.6033 1.6075 1.6033 

North America— 

Canada idoliar) ......;. 100.00 88.0572 87.6979 87.4583 87.2708 87.0937 87.1770 
100,00 99.9162 99.9162 99.9287 99.9162 99.9162 99.9162 
Mexico (silver. peso)...... 49.85 29 2600 28.9520 28 7580 28.8300 28.8000 28.7250 

Argentina (gold, peso). 96.48 68.4870 68.3549 “68.0791 *67.9899 *67.2952 "67.2052 
Brazil +milreis) 11.96 ‘6350 7.6350 7.6350 7.6350 7.6350 “76350 
Chile (peso) eke seas 12.17 6.0250 6.0250 6.0250 *6 0250 6.0250 6.0250 
Colombia (peso) 97.35 "86.2100 86.2100 86.2100 *86.2100 86.2100 86.2100 
(ONO) 103.42 52.5000 52.5000 53.7900 54.2500 *53.7500 *54 2500 

ue 
China ‘Shanghai, yuan)... +25.58 24.7500 24.6250 24.0937 23.6875 24.0812 24.1406 
Hong Kong (dollar)....... (26.42 27.4687 27.2916 6.9062 ~ 26.5000 26.7500 26.9375 
36.50 29.9150 29 8630 29.7150 29 5725 29.3610 99 4240 
49.85 24.0125 24.0750 24.0500 23.5925 23.8525 23 8900 

Other Countries-- 
Australia (pound) ........ 486.66 316.979) $16.1250 315.7500 313.2083 310.916: 
New Zealand (pound)..... 486.66 317.8125 316.9166 316.5416 alapale 311 7083 31 8750 
Singapore (dollar) £46.38 46.2500 46.0625 45.8125 45.5000 45.1250 45.3125 
South Africa pound)..... 486.66 393.0781 392.5000 391 0000 388.7500 386.4375 386.0312 

Nomina! 

‘Silver concent Of unit multiplied by New York price ot silver on May 12. which was 33° 

cents per fine ounce; May 13, 33's cents; Mav 15, 32', cents; May 16, 32%, cents: Mav 17. oe 


Muay 18. 321, cents 
Legally equivalent to 7/60 of } English pound 


Parity represents 7/60 of quotation of po 
ma New York. i 1 of pound 


Chain stores do their largest percentage | 
of the total retail business in Rhode Is-, 
where they do 24.6 per cent of all. 


Commerce and Industry Abroad 


Trends Reported by American Representatives Abroad 
3 to the Department of Commerce 


| Factors in the week's developments in 
‘world economic conditions were sum- 
marized in a statement issued by the 
LCepartment of Commerce. based on radio- 
grams and cablegrams from representa- 
tives of the Department in foreign coun- 
tries. The statement follows: 

Owing to the uncertainty of the gen- 
eral position in Germany. business com- 
mitments are still reserved and indus- 
tial gains are only seasonal in extent 
with better domestic offset by a decline 
in foreign orders. 

The response to seasonal influences in 
The Netherlands has become slightly 
more favorable with a continued slow 
gain in manufacturing activity; the con- 
dition of Winter crops is somewhat be- 
low average but the Spring planting sit- 


uation is generally favorable. 
Unemployment remains high in the 
Norwegian iron and steel, shipbuilding 


and shipping trades but a few domestic 
industries continue active; exporis in the 
first quarter were slightly larger in crown 
value than last year, while imports showed | 
a moderate decline with a consequent re- 
duction of the adverse balance. 

The Polish budget deficit for the fiscal 
ended 31 was somewhat | 


LOANS GRANTED 
EMERGENCY 


Advances to States for Relief 
Purposes by the R. F.C. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has announced the following ad- 
Vances lo Various States for emergency 
relief purposes in political subdivisions: 
May 

Georgia.—For emergency relief in 21 
counties, $8,696. Previous relief loans, $1.- 
713,996. 

Colorado.—For 
counties, $100,880. 
$3,732,110. 

Iowa.—For emergency relief in one 
county, $14,376. Previous relief loans, $2,- 
130,587. 

Mississippi.~-For 
counties and 13 cities, $54,732. 
relief loans, $4.004.187. 

Ohio.—-For emergency relief in various 
political subdivisions, $13.080. Previous re- 
lief loans, $18,924,225. 

May 16 

Michigan.—For emergency relicf in vari- 
ous political subdivisions, $2,062,990. Pre- 
vious loans, $19.735,503. 


emergency relief in 62 
Previous relief loans, 


Previous 


Nevada.—For emergency relief in Nye 
County. $2,000. Previous relief loans, 
$260,632. 


Texas.—For emergency relief in various 


political subdivisions, $968,787. Previous 
loans. $6,982,505. 
May 18 
Michigan: For emergency relief in 


Kent County, $6.263. Previous reliet loans 
for political subdivisions, $21,798,493. 

Georgia:» For emergency relief in 13 
political subdivisions, $23,000, Previous re- 
lief loans, $1.722,692. . 

North Dakota: For emergency reliet 
in, three counties, $5,072. Previous reliet 
loans, $584,493. 

Iowa: For emergency --relief five 
counties, $6.467. Previous relief loans, $2,- 
| 144,963. 


emergency relief in 74 


greater than in the previous fiscal year. 
with declines in both revenues and 
penditures. 

Greek revenues in the first two months 
of this year were only a little smaller 
than in the same period of 1932. 

Canadian foreign trade during April 
showed declines as compared with last 
vear, especially on the import side; the 
Dominion Spring wheat acreage this year 
is apparently smaller than last. 

General business remains fairly strong 
in Australia, with unemployment slowly 


declining, but‘drought new prevails in 
certain sections. 

Japanese industries have become 
slightly less active this month and ex- 


port demand is slackening. 

' Firm prices for Philippine export crops 
have strengthened business sentiment in 
the Islands, and interest in staple im- 
port lines has stimulated. 


Devices 
And Home Conveniences 
{Continued from Page 4.}- 
less represent important factors in sound 


construction, 
Many of the more progressive operative 


eXe 


Weekly Output of Coal 


‘of Mines. 


t 


parison 
ceding 


Shows Litthe Change 


The weekly coal report of the Bureau 
Department of Commerce, for 
he. week ended May 5 showed little 
hange in the trend of coal production. 
The total output ef bituminous coal is 
Stimated at 4.810.000 net tons, in com- 
with 4.824.000 tons in the pre- 
week, and 4.475.000 tons in the 
orresponding week of 1932. 

Anthracite production in. Pennsylvania 


during the week ended May 5 is estimated 


Shoals Project 
To Be Started 


In Near Future 


Development of Tennessee 
Valley to Be Under Way 
Soon, as Result of Ap- 
proval by President 


(Continued from Page 3.] 
ommend co Congress such legislation 
as he deems proper to carry out the gen- 
eral purposes stated in said section. and 
for the especial purpose of bringing about 
in said.Tennessee drainage basin and ad- 
joining territory in conformity with said 
general purposes (1) the maximum amount 
of flood control; (2) the maximum de- 
velopment of said Tennessee River for 
Navigation purposes; (3) the maximum 
seneration of electric power consistent 
With flood control and navigation; ‘4 
the proper use of marginal lands; (35) the 
proper method of reforestation of all lands 
In said drainage basin suitable for re- 
forestation; and (6) the economic and 
social well-being of the people living in 
said river basin.” 

The act creates a corporation to be 
known as the “Tennessee Valley Authority” 
which is to have a board of directors of 
three members appointed by the President 
With the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The corporation is authorized to is- 
sue $50,000,000 of. 3's per cent bonds for 
the work provided by the measure.” 

Pianning Use of Land 

The program, according to the Land-Use 
Planning Committee, affords an unusual 
cpportunity for tend use planning, include 
ing the diversion of submarginal agricule- 
tural lands to other uses, reforestation, 
and control of soil erosion and floods. Ine 
dustrial decentralization would bring im- 
provement in farmers’ incomes through 
the development of loca] markets and the 
creation of opportunitics for employment 
in industry. 

The results to be obtained by a well con- 
sidered program «1! land use planning will, 
in the opinion of the Committee, be fully 
as significant in the longer 
more immediate benefits from unemploy- 
ment relief. navigation, power,.-fértalizer, 


and expenditure ‘n the Basin.of large Fed- 


eral funds. 

The development of small industrial 
centers, according to the Committee, will 
permit members of farm families to live 
on the farm and also work in industry, 
thus opening up an elastic and dependable 
labor supply of aigh quality, providing 
Shelter and subsistence in times of indus- 
trial depression. «nd thereby reducing the 
problems of,urban unemployment relief. 

Value of Reforestation 
Not only will reforestation aid naviga- 


tion, flood control and power development 


through regulation of stream flow and re- 
duction in the silting up of reservoirs and 
channels but, the Committee points out, 
planned forest development and manage- 
ment would furnish a permanent source 
of raw materials for wood-working indus- 
tries, provide work in the forests, and 
would aid greatly ‘he development of the 
recreational and unusual scenic qualities 
of parts of the Basin. The land use and 
industrial development would also afford 
an cpportunity for reorganization of local 
government and for city and regional, as 
well as rural, planning. 

The Committee believes that a careful 
inventory and classification of the land re- 
scurces, their ownership and present use 
is an essential first step for planning. On 
the basis of sucn a classification, areas 
would be designated for public acquisition 
eliher by the Federal Government:or by 
ihe individual States. Bilateral compacts 
between the several States and the Fed- 
eral Government would be a means of al- 
locauing responsibility in the ownership 
and management of such lands. The plan- 


builders have planned their developments | 


with more care to assure their retaining 
their characteristics than has been com- 
non in the past. Long life for a neigh- 
borhood %f good character involves not 
cruly durable construction, but adequate 
open spaces around houses and “in the 
neighborhood. and the type of beauty that 
depends on good lines and good propor- 
tions. 

Carefully considered deed restrictions and 


adequate zoning likewise play their part. | 


There are many observers who hope that 
American families in our towns and cities 
will more and more be able to settle down 
in one place without being forced to move 
every few years by changing surroundings. 

The statisticians’ predictions of a slowei 
rate of population increase are on their 
Side, while on the other it is argued that 
developments, such as air transportation, 


or the factory-built house, may bring 
about radical changes in our method of 
housing. 
Associated Gas 
and Electric 
Company 
6) Broadway, New York City 


at J S ‘ease 
deci of ning of the development is viewed 
ons, ‘6 per cent. trom the preceding throughout by the Committee as a co- 
eek. .Production during the correspond- operative, enterprise in which existing 
ing week of 1932 amounted to 968,000 agencies. both State and Federal. will 
tons. have important parts to play. 
NOTICE 8 8 
| Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 95 of 75 cents per share, payable 
| May 15, 1933, to stockholders of record April 20, 1953. 
#600 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 103 of 81.50 per share, payable 
April 15, 1933, to stockholders of record March 31, 1933. 
| Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding P’re- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
| by Pacifie Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
the initial dividend. 
PACIFIC LIGHTING 
ORPORATION 
CORPORATIO! 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Consolidated Statemeut of Revenues, Expenses and 
Cash Dividends for the Twelve Months 
Ended March 31, 1933 
Gross REVENUE %43,934.787.49 | 
Deduct Operating Expenses 24,280,952.96 | 
Net Revexue Berore INTEREST. 19,653,854.58 
Deduct Bond Interest 5,405,792. 73 
Net Revenve Arter Bonp INTEREST 14,248,061.80 
Deduct 
Depreciation ‘ 7,055,313,.81 
Net Revence Berore Divinenps on 
PREFERRED STOCK OF SUBSIDIARIES 6.917.068.97 
Deduct 
Dividends on Preferred stock of | 
Subsidiaries 1.818.826.3835 
Dividends on Minority Interest in Common | 
Stock 286.00 
Net AVAILABLE FoR Paciric Licrting | 
Dividends on Preferred Stock 940,949.83 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock 4.825, 893. 00 
REMAINDER TO SURPLUS * Bois, 836.2 21 
Per Share Balance Available for Dividends on : 
Common Stock Equals $2.58 
(* Deficit) 
The above statement excludes $1,644,931.85 actually collected in disputed rates for 
certain territory under interlocutory injunctionsefa U nited states Statutory Court. 
If the injunctions are made permanent the Net Revenue would be increased by the 
above amount less taxes thereon. 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 488 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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run as the 
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Balance previous day 474.568. 283.01 $65.330.224 48 457.182.051 .30 $42 ,553.737.61 420.016 340 00 410.824.015.62 

$481,166.057.55  $470.211.866.10 $461 054 879, 03 $448, 45) 704.2 299  $423.972.723.78 -$493.294.065 17 

Expenditures: 

General $10. 819.5! $7 988.258 .07 $6.217.808 26 $9.020 088.77 $4.671.209.33 $5 790.902 82 
Interest on pub'‘ie debt ..... 0.583.57 756.301.18 506 862.75 725.377.56 282.056 97 7.807 48 
OF 321.88 273,226 16 244.2367 .39 384.924 74 151.634.22 228 487. 56 
Panama Canal 15.753 40 35.010:73 2,726.51 9,879.78 5.006 08 734.14 
Ail other *643.838 46 762,335.72 616,329.75 842.626.07 809,504.78 3 08 400 1] 

Total $10.844.639.90 °  $9.815.131.86 $7.588.104.66 $5.919.411.38 .  $6.781.321.66 
Public debt expenditures | 2. 280 467.25 934,221.00 2.057.086 .50 1.304.083.75 4.999.346 00 72.975.327.75 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 2.710.725.92 2.280 461.94 8.855,950.26 16,148.378.62 2.229.952 .76 766,645.13 
465.330.224.48 457 .182.051 .30 442.553.737.641 420.016.340.900 410.824.013.62 412.750.7600 63 

‘ $481.166.057.55 $470 .211 866.10 $461 .954.879.03 $448,451,704.2 29 $423.972.723.76 $493.294.065.17 | 

*Excess of credits (deduct). | 

‘ 


FINANCE 
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BANKING 


Provisions of Bill Before Congress 


Trattie Decline 


To Help Both Employers and Labor As a Factor in 


How President Would Be Authorized to Form- 


ulate Public Works 


Program Financed | 
By Bond Issue and Special Taxes 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


and fix the compensation of such experts 
and such other officers and employes as 
are necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this title; and may make such expendi- 
tures (including expenditures for personal 
services and rent at the seat of govern- 
ment and.elsewhere, for law -books and 
books of reference, and for paper, print- 
ing and binding) as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this title. 

(c) All such compensation, expenses, 
and allowances shall be paid out of funds 
made available by this Act. 

(qd) After the expiration of two vears 
after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. or sooner if the President shall, 


recognized by section 1 has ended, the 
President shail not make any further loans 
or grants or enter upon any new construc- 
tion under this title, and any agencies 
established hereunder shall cease to exist 
and any of their remaining functions shall 
be transferred to such departments of the 
Government as the President shall desig- 


nate: Provided, That he may issue funds ° 


to a borrower under this title prior to 
Jan. 23, 1939, under the terms of any 
- agreement entered into with such borrower 
prior to the date of termination, under 
this section, of the power of the President 
to make loans. 

SEC. 202. The Administration, under 
the direction of the President, shall pre- 
pare a comprehensive program of public 
works, which shall include among other 
things the following: ‘a) Construction, 
repair, and improvement of public high- 
wavs and park ways, public buildings. and 
any publicly owned instrumentalities and 
facilities; (b) conservation and develop- 
ment of natural resources, including con- 
trol. utilization, and purification of waters. 
prevention of soil erosion, development 
of water power, transmission of electrical 
energy, and. construction of river and 
harbor improvements; ‘c) any projects ol 
the character heretofore constructed or 
carried on either directly by public au- 
thority or with public aid to serve the 
interests of the general public; ‘d) con- 
struction under public regulation or con- 
trol of low-cost housing and slum-clear- 
ance projects; (e) any project (other than 
those included in the foregoing classes) 
of a character heretofore eligible for loans 
under subsection ‘a) ef section 201 of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act oi 
1932, as amended: and if in the opinion 
of the President it seems desirable the 
construction of naval vessels within the 
terms and or limits established by the 
London Naval Treaty of 1930 and of air- 
planes required therefor and construction 
of such Army housing projects as the 
Preisdent may approve, and provision of 
Original equipment for the mechanization 
or motorization of such Army tactical units 
as he may designate: Provided however, 
That in the event of an international 
agreement for the further limitation of 
armament, to which the United States is 
signatory, the President is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to suspend, in whole 
or in part, any such naval consiruction or 
mechanization and motorization of Army 
units. 

SEC, 203. ‘a) With a view to increasing 
quickly emplovment (while reasonably se- 
curing any loans made by the United 
States) the President is authorized and 
empowered, through the Administration or 
through such other agencies as he may 
designate or create, (1) to construct, fi- 
nance, or aid in the construction or fi- 
nancing of any public-works prpject in- 
cluded in the program prepared pursuant 
to’ section 202: (2) upon such terms as the 
President shall prescribe, to make grants 
to States, municipalities, or other public 
bodies for the construction, repair, or im- 
provement of any such project, but no 
such grant shall be in excess of 30 per 
centum of the cost of the labor and mate- 
rials employed upon such project; (3) to 
acquire by’ purchase, or-by exercise of the 
power of eminent domain, any real or per- 
sonal property in connection with the 
construction of any such project. and to 
sell any security acquired or any property 
so constructed or acquired or to lease any 
such property with or without the privi- 
lége of purchase: Provided, That all 
moneys received trom any such sale or 
lease or the repayment of any loan shall 
be used to retire obligations issued pur- 
Ssuant tg section 207 of this Act, in addi- 
tion to any other moneys required to be 
used for such purpose; and (4) to aid in 
the financing of such railroad mainte- 
nance and equipment as may be approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as desirable ior the improvement of trans- 
portation facilities: Provided, That in de- 
ciding to extend anv aid or grant here- 
under to any State, county, or municipal- 
ity the President may consider whether 
action is in process or in good f¥ith as- 
sured therein reasonably designed to 
bring the ordinary current expenditures 
thereof within the prudently estimated 
revenues thereof. The provisions of this 
section shall extend to public works in the 
several States, Hawaii, Alaska, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Puerto Rico. and the 
Virgin Islands. 

‘b) All expenditures for authorized 
travel by officers and employes, including 
subsistence required on account of any 
Federal public-works projects, shall be 
charged to the amounts allocated to such 
projects notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law: and there is authorized to be 
employed such personal services in_ the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere as may 
be required to be engaged upon such work 
and to be in addition to emploves other- 
wise provided for, the compensation of 
such additional personal services to be a 
charge against the funds made available 


C ‘Treasury 


Receipts. 
Internal-reventte receipts 
Income tax . 
Mise internal revenue......... 
Customs rece 


proclamation, declare that the emergency | 


for such construction work. 
+ 

(c) In the acquisition of any land or 

site for the purposes of Federal public 
buildings and in the construction of such 
ouildines provided for in this title. the pro- 
visions contained in sections 305 and 306 
of the Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act of 1932. as amended, shall apply. 
_ SEC. 204. ‘a) For the purpose of pro- 
viding for emergency construction of pub- 
lic highways and. related projects, the 
President is authorized to make grants to 
the several States ‘not to exceed $409.- 
000.000 in aggregate amount) as follows: 

(1) For expenditure in emergency con- 
struction on the Federal aid highway svs- 
tem and extensions thereof into .and 
through municipalities. The amount ap- 
portioned to any State under this para- 
graph may be used to pay all or any part 
of the cost of highway construction in- 
cluding the elimination of hazards to 
highway traffic. such as the separation of 
grades at crossing. the reconstruction of 
existing railroad grade crossing structures, 
the widening of narrow bridges and road- 
wavs, the building of footpaths... the re- 
placement of unsafe bridges, the construc- 
tion of routes to avoid congested areas. 
the construction of facilities to improve 
accessibility and the free flow of traffic, 
and the cost of anv other construction 
that will provide safer traffic facilities or 
definitely eliminate existing hazards to 
pedestrian or vehicular traffic. In carry- 
ing out the improvements to eliminate 
traffic hazards in connection with railroad 
crossings at grade, the State highway de- 
partment shall constitute an agency of 
the Federal Government. No funds made 
available by this title shall be used for 
the acquisition of any land, right of wav. 
or easement in connection with any rail- 
road grade elimination project. 

(2) For expenditure in emergency con- 
struction on secondary or feeder roads to 
be agreed upon by the State highway de- 
partments and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: Provided, that the State or responsi- 
ble polftical subdivision shall provide for 
the proper maintenance of said roads. 
Such grants shall be available for pay- 
ment of the full cost of survevs. plans. 
improvement. and construction of second- 
ary or feeder roads, on which projects 
spall be submitted by the State highway 
department and approved bv the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

‘b) Anv amounts allocated by the Presi- 
dent for grants under section ‘a) of this 
section shall be apportioned among the 
several States, three-fourths in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 21 of 
tne Federal Highway Act, approved Nov. 
9, 1921. as amended and supplemented. 
ana one-fourth in the ratio which the 
population of each State bears to the total 
population of the United States, according 
te the latest decennial census, and shall be 
available on July 1, 1933. and shal! remain 
available until expended; but no part of 
the funds apportioned to any State need 
be matched by the State. 

‘c) All contracts involving the expendi- 
ture of such grants shall contain provi- 
sions establishing minimum rates of 
wages, to be predetermined by the State 
highway department, which contractors 
shall pay to skilled and unskilled labor. 
and such minimum rates shall be stated in 
the invitation for bids and shall be in- 
cluded in proposals for bids for the work. 

‘d) In the expenditure of such amounts, 
the limitations in the Federal Highway 
Act, approved Nov. 9, 1921, as amended 
and supplemented. upon highway con- 
struction, reconstruction. and_ bridges 
within municipalities and upon payments 
per mile which may be made from Fed- 
eral funds, shall not apply. 


As used in this section the term 

includes the Territory of Hawail. 
The term “highway” as defined ‘in. the 
Federal Highway Act. approved Nov. 9. 
1921, as amended and supplemented, for 
the purposes of this section, shall be 
deemed to include such main parkways as 
may be designated by the State and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture as 
part of the Federal-aid highway system. 

SEC. 205. All contracts let for construc- 
tion projects and all loans and grants pur- 
suant to this title shall contain such pro- 
visions as are necessary to insure (1) that 
no convict labor shall be directly em- 
ploved on any such project; ‘2) that ‘ex- 
cept in executive, administrative, and su- 
pervisory positions), so far as practicable, 
no individual directly emploved on any 
such project shall be permitted to work 
more than 30 hours in anv one week: (3) 
that all employes shall be paid just and 
reasonable wages which shall be compen- 
sation sufficient to provide. for the hours 
of labor as limited, a standard of living in 
decency and comfort: and ‘4) that in the 
emplovment of labor in connection with 
any such project. preference shall be 
given, where thev are qualified, to ex- 
service men with dependents. 


Rules and Regulations 

SEC. 206. The President is authorized 
Lo prescribe such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. and anv violation of 
any such rule or regulation shall be pun- 
ishable by fine of not to exceed $500 or 
imprisonment not to exceed six months 
or both. 

Issue of Securities and Sinking 

Fund 
‘a’ The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to borrow, from 
time tc time. under authority of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act. as amended. such 
amounts as may be necessary to meet the 


Davy 


“State” 


SEC. 207. 


Mav 11 Mav 12 May 13 
$396.141.05 $345.520.34 $328.113.33 
4.552 .055.97 2.710.201 .20 1.814. 093.45 
1.028.170 96 1.053.853.03 639.294. 63 
621.406 .56 551.067.05 650,826.34 


$6.397 .774.54 


$4.68! 641 62 ~ $3.4 423 327 i 73 


I reight Charges 


Present Shipments Cannot 
Be Expected to Make Up 
Profits Lost by Reduced 
Volume. Says C. C. 


The traffic which continues to move 
over the railroads can not justly be ex- 
pected to make good the loss in profits on 
the traffic which has ceased to move. 

Such is 
state Commerce Commission in rejecting a 
contention of the railroads that freight 
rates on petroleum products in the North- 
west should be fixed on the basis of what 
the traffic will bear. 

The Commission, in a report made pub- 
Ne May 16 in the Mountain-Pacific Oil 
Cases ‘Docket No. 23508 ect al.), found 
unreasonable the present rates on petrol- 
eum products from points in Utah, Ore- 
gon, Washington. Wyoming. Montana, 
California, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa to all points in Idaho and to cer- 
tain points in Oregon and Montana. 
Maximum reasonable rates were prescribed 
for the future, effective Aug. 1. 

| What Carriers Asked 

The carriers contended. among other 
things, that in view of their present finan- 
cial straits weight should be given to what 
the traffic will bear, and that it is able to 
bear not only the present rates but in 
many insiances even higher rates. 

“The trafic which continues to move 
can not justlv be expected to make good 
the loss in profits on the traffic which 
has ceased to moves The remedy to be 
applied in such. a situation is one which 
will strike at the root of diseased busi- 
ness conditions generally and restore lost 
traffic. The trouble can not be cured 
by taxing the traffic which remains,” said 
the Commission. 

“The evidence shows that the producers 
of petroleum products as well as the rail- 
roads are suffering from present economic 
conditions. The prices of their products 
are much lower than when the rates un- 
der’ consideration were originally estab- 
lished. From this point of view the value 
of the service to them has decreased, and 
along with this fall in prices has gone 
a substantial reduction in railroad op- 
erating revenue * 

“No adequate reason for increasing these 
rates has been shown, except to the slight 
‘extent indicated below.’ 

Commissioners Porter. Tate. Meyer and 
Mahaffie dissented from the majority re- 
port. 


expenditures authorized by this Act, or to 
refund any obligations previously issued 
under this section, and to issue therefor 
bonds. notes. certificates of indebtedness, 
or Treasury bills of the United States au- 
thorized by such Act, as ‘amended, in’ the 
manner and under the terms.and condi- 
tions therein prescribed. 

‘b) For each fiscal vear beginning with 
the fiscal vear 1934 there is hereby appro- 
priated. in addition to and as part of, the 
cumulative smking fund provided by sec- 
tion 6 of the Victory Liberty Loan Act, as 
amended, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. for the 


' purpose of such fund, an amount equal to 


2', per centum of the aggregate amount 
of the expenditures made out of appro- 
priations made or authorized under this 
Act as determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Reempleyvment and Relief Tax 

|'Taxation provisions to be inserted later 
as section 208. | 

Appropriation 

SEC. 209. For the purposes of this Act. 
there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$3.300.000.000. 


TITLE IJ—Amendments to Emer- 
gency Relief and Construction 
Act and Miscellaneous [rovi- 
stons. 

SEC. 301. After the expiration of 10 
davs after the date upon which the Ad- 
ministrator has qualified and taken office, 
‘]1) no application shall be approved by 
the Recorstruction Finance Corporation 


under the provisions of subsection ta) of 
section 201 of the Emergency Relief and 


Construction Act of 1932. as amended. 
(2) the Adminisirator shall have access to 
all applications. files. and records of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation relat- 
ing to loans and contracts and the admin- 
istration of funds under such subsection: 
Provided, that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation mav issue funds to a borrower 
under such subsection ‘a? prior to Jan. 23, 
1939, under the ierms Of anv agreement 
entered into with such borrower pursuant 
to an applicaiion approved prior to the 
date of termination, under this section, of 
the power of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to approve applications, 


Decrease of Borrowing Power of 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


tion. 
SFC. 302. .The amount of notes. deben- 
tures, vonds. or other such obligations 


Which the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration is authorized and empowered under 
section 9 of .the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act. as amended, ‘o have out- 


Standing at any one time is decreased by | 


Separabilitvy Clause 

SEC. 303. If any provision of this Act. 
or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstances. is held invalid. the re- 
mainder of the Act. and the application of 
suc. provision to other persons or circum: 
stances. shall not be affected thereby. 

Q Short Title 

SEC. 304. This Act may be cited as the 

“National Industrial Recovery Act.” 


| 


Mav 15 Mav 16 Mav 17 
$353 .281 $369,269.45 $629.852.79 
2.829.433.98 2 .254.858.4) 5.397 303.44 
1.216.867 .36 507.224 .64 488 092 96 | 
80%. 283 88 658 691 26 377 902.36 


$5.202 866.68 26 ; 892 051.55 


the conclusion of the Inter- , 


DEAN G, AC HESON 


Appoinime nt as Un 
dersecretary of Treasury 

The nomination of Dean G. Acheson 
to be Undersecretary of the Treasury was 
confirmed by the Senate, May 16, after 
Senator Couzens ‘Rep.), of Michigan, had 
renewed his criticism of the appointment, 
and Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, had defended the selection. 

Senator Couzens caused to be read into 
the Record testimony of Mr. Acheson be- 
fore the Finance Committee. when his 
nomination was under considerauon. , 

“I want to point out,’ Senator Couzens 
stated. “that ihe Senator from Utah (Mr. 
King) intimated that Mr. Acheson was 
familiar with the ‘modus operandi and the 
technique’ of the Treasury Department, 
and vet. in answer to a query from the 
Senator from Pennsvlvania ‘Mr. Reed), 
Mr. Acheson made the statement that he 
had no familiarity with finance and no 
familiarity with the Treasury Depart- 
ment.” 

Senator 
as an attorn: 

“I am told,” 
preme Court of the 


Trdines defended Mr. Acheson 
y of outstanding ability. 

he said, “that in the Su- 
United States he oc- 


Great Northern 
Agent to Plan 
Best Trip at 
Lowest Cost... 


® You will be sur- 
prised at how little 
it costs tosee Amer- 
ica this year. Visit A 
Century of Progress 
at Chicago, then 
take the famous 
“Empire Builder” 
to Glacier Park... 
Inquire about Es- 
corted Tours. 


Write A.J. 
(reat 
Railway Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Route of the 
‘Empire 
Builder’ 


to Glacier Park, 

Pacific North- 
west, Alaska, 
and California. 


which he has presented many _ intricate | 


matters betore that august tribunal. 

“I do not think the connections with 
large financial interests which he has had. 
together with connections with labor and 
communistic interests, have in any way 
altered his viewpoint of life or of govern- 


— 
: COMPARISONS OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS | 
| W 
| eek by Week bat 
and Made Public dad the Department of Commerce, May 19 
~ 1932 1930 1929 
May 13 | May 6 Apr. 29° May 14° May 17 May 18 
| 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 
Copper, clectroiytic, NCW YOrk......cecees. dollars. per Ib. > 0.065 0.063 0.060 0.054 0.088 0.127 0.178 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York.......... 090 086 075 057 095 165 
dollars, per ton.. 28.33 28.29 28.20 29 64 31.37 33. 84 37.13 
Wheat, No 2, hard Winter K. C.)..... dollars, per bushel. 72 7 66 52 73 98 . 1.03 
FINANCE 
Banking: 
millions of dollars. . 3.124 3.646 3,125 2.974 5.514 8.286 11.530 
Debits. outside New York City..... 2.82 4.054 5,486 6.115 
Federal reserve banks— 
Reserve bank credit, total.......... 2,297 2.396 2.412 1.919 918 952 1,269 
U. S. Government securities...... 1.837 1.837 1.837 1.385 598 528 136 
Federal reserve reporting member banks— oy 
Deposits, net demand.............. 114600 13.467 13.139 
Investments, total .... ‘ | 7.423 7.853 9.811 5.855 
Interest rates, Call loans ..........00% ghvcevnunes per cent 1.00 1.00 1.29 2.50 1.33 3.00 9.00 
Exchange rates, stpriing (daily av erage). eaceeew dollars. . 3.96 3.93 3.81 3.67 4.86 4.88 4.85 
....Number.. 437 460 452 662 516 517 475 
Moncey in circulatipn ‘daily average). ..millions of dollars. 5.910 5,972 6.015 5.456 4.670 4.484 4.677 
Security markets; | 
Bond sales. N. Y. S. E,.. thousands ot dollars par value... 82.700 89.100 75.100) 54.678 55.078 56.713 46.683 
Bond prices. 40 corpor dollars. . 79.76 77.72 75.86 73.58 95.90 95.17 94.33 
Stock sales, N. E.. .thousands of shares.. 22.253 26.280 18.659 4.451 9.565 14,457 19,639 
Stock prices (50) N. Y. Times)....... ape per share.. 72.00 70.13 64.34 48.61 135.86 28.08 248.99 
Stock prices (421) «Standard Statistics)....+.1926=100.. 60.9 57.6 53.7 42.4 94.9 168.6 190.6 
Public. utilities (37)......... 76.4 72.0 67.9 72. 151.9 245.5 216.0 
35.7 34.0 30.7 | 19.4 73.0 136.7 137.7 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
Production: 
Bituminous coal ‘daily average) ..... thousands of tons eererre 802 804 716 1.131 1.362 1.517 
millions of ....-. 1.436 1.428 1.437 1.654 L717 1.704 
Petroleum thousands of barreis. || 2.649 2.383 Z.2a8 427 2 644 
per cent of capacity. .| 35 33 29 25 44 6 
Construction, contract awards (da.av.) ...thous. of dollars...) 2,481 5.257 13.018 19, 376 20,359 
Distribution: 
Exports— 
cs ands " 37 76 24 20 28 180 309 
gusands o els. .| 285 
Receipts 
Catile CHIVES... thousands. 222 212° 209 186 238 225 241 
Cotton into sight..... , thousands of bales. . 173 175 143 $2 7 98 89 
Wheat. at primary im: irkets. chews ‘thousands of bushels. . 5,516 4.891 3.485 3,621 5,889 3.058 4.079 
ks thousands of pounds. . 2,740 699 668 3.088 9.902 6.160 6.454 
{DAL | cupies a very enviable position, gained | Courses in Radio Law 
Sk N. A C ON IRMS from the very concise and logical way in Fiy 
ive universities In the United States 


are offering courses in radio law. accord- 
ing to reports. received from 958 colleges 
and universities which replied to an in- 
—quiry sent out by the United States Office | 
of Education. The method of instruction 
usually consists of lectures. case assign- 


| Control of Banks * 
_ By Governor of 


State Is Upheld © 


Court Sustains Validity of 


Action by Legislature of 
South Carolina to Meet 
Emergency 


Under extraordinary and serious condi- 
ticns, affecting the common good and gene 


eral welfare, a State Legislature is justi 


fied in suspending certain legal rights en« 
joved by the citizens in normal times. 

This was the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina in a decision 
sustaining the Emergency Banking Act of 
the Legislature of that State, giving the 
Governor control of the banks and pro- 
hibiting any person from instituting legal 
proceedings against a bank without the 
approval of the Governor. 

“The question is,” the opinion said, “Was 
the Legislature justified, in view of the 
serious banking conditions prevailing 
throughout the State and generally in the 
exercise of the police power of the State, 
in passing the Banking Act of 1933? 


Interpretation of Law 


“It is contended that the portion of the 
act contained in Section 4, which forbids 
the bringing of an action for any purpose 
against the banks by anyone—which ine 
cludes the depositors and stockholders— 
-is unconstitutional, for the reasons that 
it deprives the respondent and other de- 
positors of the bank of their property 
Without due process of law. prevents their 
collection of the stockholders’ liability 
guaranteed to them by the Constitution, 
and denics to them the right of a speedy 
remedy in the courts for wrong sustained. 
To this question we have given serious 


thought. 


“It is evident that only under extraor- 
dinary and serious conditions, affecting the 
common good and general welfare. would 
the Legislature be justified in even tem- 
porarily suspending—as was done in this 
case — such rights; and, of course, this 
could be done, if at all. only_under the 
police power. which is an attribute of 
sovereignty and necessary to the existence 
of government itself. 


Safety of the People 


“The exercise of this power rests upon 
the maxim that one can not use his own 
property so as to injure the rights of oth- 

j ers, and on that other well-known maxim 

that the safety of the people is the su- 
preme law. If the time comes in the life 
of any people when the common good and 
the general welfare-demand it, the exer- 
and assumption of such power, 
tprough legislative action, is entirely jus- 
tified. 

“A police regulation, therefore, intended 
as such and not operating unreasonably 
beyond the occasion of its enactment, is 
not. rendered void or invalid by the fact 
teat it may incidentally affect some right 
‘guaranteed by the Constitution; it may 
not, however, unreasonably invade private 


ment. I know that he has the highest | - | rights or arbitrarily violate constitutional 
concepts of citizenship. ments and seminar discussions. guaranties.” 


The Giant Force merges! 


“4 1932. with pessimism running ridét 


It comes with a rush and with irresistible foree—its effects 


cannot he evaded. 


’ Already its threat alone is playing pranks with the securi- 


lies 
gathers foree— 


How will.it affect your investment portfolio? 
Will you act in time to avoid inilation’s 


pany’s investments? 
worst consequences? 


Some stocks will go up; some may go down, 
And 
Some will 
Nor will it be safe to gene 
bonds going down and others going up. 
azo, some high grade 1. 


will not act in the same way, 
act in the same way, 
ground, 


era in Germany several vears 


and commodities markets. 


As it gets under way and 


Your 


Ceriainly all 
All bonds will not 
recover; some will lese 
‘alize about high erade 
During the inflation 


went up as much or more than many stacks, 


WHat ABout inflation itself? Inflation 
is a Chameleon, a thing of many colors. 
Credit inflation is one thing, currency 
inflation quite another. Sometimes one 
meiges Into the other. Abandoning 
the gola site ndard in the United States 
is not necessarily the came thine as 
abandoning it in England—in {act 


there are important differences. You 
cannot go by precedent. 

There is only one sure thing about 
inflation.—it will have a viial, a pro- 


found influence on the value of your 
securities, of your inventories, of your 
plant and eouipment, and even of 
your cash balances. It will influence, 
possibly determine the ultimate success 
or failure of vour business, as well as 
your financial policies. 


Fortunately, it does allow mure scope 
for the application of soind invesiment 


. knowledge than does a prolonged period 
of. deflation. 


Consequently, it will 
quickly reveal, in vastly improved port- 
folios, management which is capable. 
Likewise. it will show up incapacity. 

THERE IS, after all, really only one way 
to cope with inflation. That is to have 
available constant.- dependable advice 
to show you how 'to meet the demands 
and the difficulties of the rapidly 
changing situation. The very essence 
of keeping ahead during an inflationary 
period is to be ready before the mae. 
jority are aware of what action must* 


be taken. Speed and flexibility of ac- 
tion are viialy Every day's delay adds 
to the diff:uty of avoiding losses and 
inakes less certain the chances of gain 
and impro,ement in investment 
portfolio. 


Under the conditions which inflation 
produces. the conventione! guideposts 
of statistical and economic indices ol 
all kinds 4ecome valueless. Deep, basic 
principles alone can help. You need 
experienced praciical judgment. well 
grounded in practice and principle. 
This is no time in which to depend on 
outworn formulas or general 
theories. 

‘ 
IN ALL this welter of confusion of the 
strange and new, one factor remains 
constant—technical market position 
and action—the laws governing price 
swings and trends. An orgenization 
which, for years, has been guiding its 
clients’ investments and commodity 
policies by a correct understanding of 
the working of market action in securi- 
ties and commodities. alone will have a 


sound basis for capitalizing future 
moves, whether up or down, in times 
like these. 

When England went off the gold 


standard in 1931, our clients were ad- 
vised two tull weeks before the event 
what action to take to proteet their in- 
vestments. When success at Lausanne 
was very-uncertain in June and July 


in every Anancial center of the world, 
our clients were advised to buy securi- 
lies and accordingly participated in the 


great advance which culminated in 

_ September, 1932. Our clients were ad- 
vised tO purchase commodities, securi- 
lies and foreign exchange before the 
substantial rise in those markets which 
'ook place in March and again in April, 
1933. 


These few striking evidences of the 
Wetse! meihod in capitalizing major 
econonuc events profoundly affecting 

culity and comunodity prices, are 
eiven ¥o illustrate why Wetsel clients 
now look forward to the perils and un- 
certainties of inflation with a calm as- 
surance that they will be guided cor- 
rectly and profitably. 


¥ 


Tur appeoacH to a solution of your in- 
vestment problem is of necessity a 
special one, 
alluring half-truths will not do. You 
want the facts that apply to your case, 
and we shall be glad to supply the pree 
liminary information without obliga- 
'lon-—-te cooperate in showing definitely 
how to meet the situation. . 


Inflation is an- imperative call to ace 
tion. Where it will ultimately lead, 
none can tell What its near term ef- 
fect upon security prices will be, can be 
foretold. Those desiring to protect 
iheir holdings and make them grow 
during this period may profit better 
through the use of this service. 


As an individual investor or as a 
corporation official, you are invited to 
make inquiry about this Supervisory 
Service. If convenient. call at our 
offices. Talk over your investment 
problems with one of our officials. Or, 
if you prefer, send for a copy of our 
new folder, “Investment Procedure in, 
a Period of Readjustment.” This dise. 
cussion, sent without obligation, may 
help you in making important decisions. 
during the inflation period. 


A: W: WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC, 
Investment Counselors 
New York, N. Y, 


Chrysier Building 
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INDEX SERVICE 
Daily Index on Page 11. 


$15.00. 


Annual Index-Digest 
published separately after March of each year. 
Rag paper edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, 


Being Published Without Comment by The United States News 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


President of the United States 1861-1865 


Whoever can change public opinion can change 


the Government practically so’ much. Public: opin- 
ion, on any subject, always has a central idea from 


which all its minor thoughts radiate.” 


Weekly Composite Issue: 


MAY 13 TO MAY 20, 1933 
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W hat National Library Can Do 


for Researeh Worker . 


Reference Works with Facilities for Investi- 
gation Available in Washinston and Need 


= 


for Unusual Book Supplied Anywhere 


By HERBERT PUTNAM 


Librarian of Congress 


FAMOUS USER of the Library of Con- 
A gress refers to it in print as “our most 
priceless national possession.’ Compli- 
mentary references l:ke this and others some- 
times lead to embarras€ing misunderstand- 
ings of what may be reasonably expected of 
the Library. 
The Library of Congress is not. In any 
general sense, a lending library and except 
for certain official eroups within the City of 
Washington. it is a library purely of refer- 
ence. It is so even for residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It must in general remain 
so for the citizens of the United States at 
large. It cannot take the place of a local 
library. nor does the fact that the resources 
at local libraries may be insufficient to meet 
the needs of their, constituencies justify the 
National Library in attempting to make good 
their deficiencies. The Federal Government 
cannot undertake to reach every need which 
the local agencies fail to meet adequately. 


Libraries are of two principal sorts: 1. 
Circulating libraries. that exist to lend al- 
mast anv book they own., These havé been 
established to mect. among other needs. those 
of general readers, ordinary students, seckers 
after recreation. There are between 8.000 
and 9.000 such libraries in the United States. 
2. Research and reference libraries. providing 
material for serious study within their own 
walls. 


In the course of the past 133 vears. the Li- 
brary of Congress has been built up Into 4 
reference-research collection or group of col- 
lections now 4.500.000 volumes and 
growing in recent years at the rate of'a mil- 
lion volumes every six vears. Scholars pe- 
sorting to it from «very part of the country 
have long since come to expect to find here 
at all times everything it has already ac- 
quired. Meeting that expectation is indeed 
an obligation upon a national library--one 
that-is not acziieved. however. 
circulation of books. In such libraries a lim- 
ited circulation may be a concurrent but 
never a paramount cbligation. 


In the Library of Congress. circulation now 
includes Congress with its 530 members, thetr 
immediate households, their secretaries and 
clerks and “all officials connected with its 
operations;” the‘higher officials of the other 
branches of the Government; the diplomatic 
corps; all the 40 or more governmental li- 
braries in the city endeavoring to meet the 
needs of official research workers in the de- 
partments; the numerous high-grade re- 
search institutions in Washington: the re- 
search staffs of some 200 associations, leagues, 
conferences, councils and federations, housed 
here at the doors of Congress; the faculties 
of five local universities ‘none of them hav- 
ing what they themselves feel to be wholly 
adequate libraries, but ministering together 
to the educational needs of more than 15.000 
students); and numerous private individuals 
engaged in elaborate researches, and having 
special needs for books that cannot well be 
met by the reference facilities of the Library. 
These make up the local circulation clientele 
of this reference-research library that is not 
a circulating library in the ordinary meas- 
uring of the term. 


After this brief suggestion of the demands 
of these great groups of borrowers, we may 
now glance at other expectations. 

The most wide-spread service of the Li- 
brary of Congress at large is rendered by 
mailed replies to thousands of letters; for 
the Library of Congress has come to be a 
national information bureau upon all matters 
relating to the serious use of books and upon 
an endless variety of other matters. The 
preparation of replies to these inquiries keeps 
busy all the vear round a considerable num- 
ber of employes. 

But what about interlibrary loans? 

Can not almost any person in the United 
States borrow books from the Library of 
Congress?—provided, of course, he meets in 
advance the cost of transportation? 


Multitudes seem ‘o suppose the Library of 
Congress to be simply a large public library 
from which almost any book will be sent by 
franked mail to any individual anywhere in 


uss 


Advice to Anglers 
on Taking Care of 


Fishing Waters 


By 

C. R, Buller, 
Deputy Commissioner of 
Fisheries, Commonwealth 


IMPROVEMENT, to be most 
J effective, should be limited to waters 


that maintain a good flow curing. the 
entire year. 

It is of little avail to carrv on an im- 
provement project on streams that become 
dangerously low, as waters of this type main- 
tain little or no life. When seriously affected 
by drought. a stream is denuded not only 
of a great part of its fish life, but is also 
robbed of aquatic organisms and plants vital 
in scheme. | 

If dams or retards are constructed, they 
should be made as permanent as possible, 
The principal value of dams is to increase 
the natural range of fish and to provide 
refuge during unfavorable stream flowage 
periods. One or two well constfucted dams 
capable of maintaining a suitable. water level 
during drought periods are of more value 
than 10 or 15 poorly constructed dams. 

Improperly constructed dams leak and 
landlock the fish in low water in such a 
manner that they cannot get up or down- 
stream to find a more suitable area. It is 
suggested that before sportsmen spend time 
and money in stream improvement, thev 
contact the Fish Commission as to whether 
or ‘not the stream in mind warrants im- 
provement work and is on our approved 
stocking list. 


through 


the country upon receipt of his personal re- 
quest. That belief increases our labors fruilt- 
iessly. It ignoves a necessary distinction. 
Readers engaged merely in absorbing know!- 
edge. merely increasing their own personal 
stocks of informatioi, culture, or personal ef- 
ficiency; readers merely seeking in absorb- 
ing books amusemeni or nepenthe, must still 
depend upon the resources of their own home 
towns or States. But appeals from those 
benefactors of the race who are engaged in 
transforming old knowledge into new torms, 
new concepts, new ideas, new permanent ad- 
ditions to the world’s sum ‘total of thought, 
are welcomed glidlv to participate in the 
benefits of a well-planned system of inter- 
library loans. For such, the unusual book, 
which can for a brief time be readily spared 
from reference use. but not easily accessible 
nearer home, is willingly sent on loan for a 
reasonable time, whether the reader lives in @ 
Honolulu, Havana. Halifax, or Heidelberg. 
To all these places and many more in for- 
eign lands interlibrary loans have gone out 
from the Library of Congress. as well as to 
hundreds of towns and cities where libraries 
are existing in continental United States. 
+ + 


The material so.'ent cannot include books 
that ought to be in the local pubiic library, 
for the Library of Congress cannot function 
as an all-pervading public library. Nor can 
books go olit of town that are in constant 
use in Washington. 

Now in interpreting the code thus broadly 
indicated. the Library of Congress does not 


wish to be a Strict constructionist. Our in- , 


terlibrary loan rules are beneficial legislation 
and should be and are liberally construed. 
It is much easier to adopt a standard than 
to apply it ineriantly in all specific cases. 
Whatever vardstick is adopted to measure the 
promise of expansion of human thought 
should be easy to handle quickly. Experience 
and common sense provide certain indicia. 
For example: workers in high-grade institu- 


- tions for research are, as a rule, putting their 


talents to work for the world at large. When 
a loan of books is asked for them, it should 
be and is granted. And.in the flelds occu- 
pied by the more popular libraries are many 
who already have credit, are already known 
as authors, scholars, scientific investigators. 
Multitudes of others reveal by the very form 
and phrasing of their requests their compe- 
tence pr incompetence. 

Family histories are withheld from loan, 
chiefiv because of the incessant demand for 
their use here. Persons interested in the story 
of their own families are constantly com- 


ing from all parts of the country, expecting’ 


to find here all the material we have on the 
subject. It wouid be tragic to have to tell 
a reader from Oregon ‘there for a day or two) 
that the genealogy he asks for was sent on 
loan yesterday to Arizona: ‘The demand for 


study club material coming from every direc- 


tion would swamp us in a week if yielded to. 
For material of that sort the local resources 
should provide., Local history should be in 
the local library. 

Interlibrary loans very rarely result in the 
loss of books. and such losses are usually 
made good by insurance. But all use of 
books, even in the most restricted reference 
libraries, tends toward the books’ ultimate 
destruction, against which there can be no 
insurance. 

Having broadly outlined the general policy 
of the loans. we give a few examples of re- 
cent requests and the action taken in each 
case: 

Loans made: 

To the California Institute of Technology: 
United States Exploring Expedition. Captain 
Charles Wilkes, Vol. 10. 

To Columbia Universitv: Riksarkivet Siock- 
holm. Despatches :rom the Swedish Minis- 
ters at Washington. 1829-1848. Photo-film 
enlargements sent. 


To the Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery: Smith Sidney. Settler's new 
home, or, the emigrant’s location. London, 
1849. Statements :ilustrative of the policy 
and probable consequences of the proposed 
repeal of the existing corn laws. London, 
1841. 


To the Los Angeles Public Library: Great 


-Britain Central Electricity Board. Annual 


Report. 1932. .Wanted for city business. 

To the New Orleans Public Library: Saige. 
Histoire de Juif en Langueduc. For “a dis- 
tinguished Rabbi of one of the Jewish con- 
gregations here.” 

To the University of Richmond. Va.: 
Creizenach’s Geschichte des neueren Dramas. 
Vol. 2. 

To the University of Chicago: Hoernes’ 
Urgeschichte der bildenden kunst in Europa. 

To the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn.: Chukowshis “Kniga o Bloke.” Rus 
Sian definitive edition of Alexander Blok’s 
“Twelve.” 

To the University of Wichita, Kans.: C. 
Yin's “Reconstruction of modern education 
organization in China.” 

To the University of Pittsburgh: East's 
“Union of Moldavia and Wallathia in 1859.” 
Puryear's “England, Russia and the Straits 
Question.” 

+ 


To the University of South Carolina: 
American Electrochemical Society, Transac- 
tions, v. 57, 1930. 

To Yale University: Preussische | geolo- 
gische landesanstalt und bargakademie., Ber- 
lin tarticle on S2 by Pacckelmann: Der mit- 
teldevonische Massenkalk * des  Bergischen 
Landes). ‘Jahrbuch der Schopenhauer Ge- 
sellschaft,” Vols. 1912-17. ‘Volume on Rob- 
ert Browning, conceraing Schopenhauer.) 

University of Pennsylvania: “Dramatic 
Works of Roger Boyle.’ 2 vols. 1739. By 
Roger Bovle Orrery. 

Harvard Universtiy (‘for the use of a pro- 
fessor Of mathematics): Cousinery's “Geo- 
metrie perspective.” Paris, 1828. 

To the University of Michigan: “Journal 
of a tour in Asia Minor with comparative re- 
marks on the ancient and modern geography 
of the country,” by William Martin Leake. 
London, Murray, 1824. “Advancement and 
reformation of moder Nn poe try.” by John Den- 
his, London, 1727. 
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Citizens’ Information Service 


How TO OBTAIN REBATE 
OF TAX OVERPAYMENT 


Procedure of Internal Revenue Bureau in Adjusting Income Returns i 
Favor of and Against Taxpayer 


W hat should you do? 


the Bureau. 
from the d 


P. R. 


enue in Washington. 


the court of original jurisdiction. 


or will be 


Suppose that the Commissioner 


involving $75,000 or more. 
mittee does 
considered by the Commissioner. 
this whole step is éliminated. 

there, 
States, 


there is a deficiency in the tax paid, 
mination and the details thereof. 


ment. 


to contest the Bureau’s decision. 


the steps already outlined. 


termination of your tax. 


similar to a court. 


the tax should be redetermined., 


at 


By P. R. BALDRIDGE 
Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


we PPOSE you checked over your income tax return and found that, according 

to your new reckoning, you had paid the Government too much. 
that the Bureau of Internal Revenue checked over your return, decided that you 
had not paid enough and notified you that there was a deficiency in the tax paid. 


Let's first consider the case of your deciding that vou have 
already paid too much. 
your return that you did not take an exemption or a deduction 
to which you believe Vou are entitled, 
part of your income incorrectly. 

The first step is to file a claim for reiund. A form for 
filing a.claim is provided by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and is highly desirable for the convenience of both you and 

There is, however, a limitation of two vears 
e the tax was paid within which a claim for 
refund may\be filed in order to be 

Such a clakn should contain a full statement under oath of 
the grounds upew which you believe you have overpaid the 
tax. The statement must show clearly the mistake which vou believe you have 
made and how you think the mistake affects the tax pwid. 

The form provided for making a claim for refund may he obtained trom the 
collector of internal revenue for your district. and when completed should be 
filed with that official, who will forward it to the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 


It is the Commissioner to whom claims for refund go. 


In the Bureau of Internal Revenue’ your claim for refund will be turned over 
to an auditor who will’ thoroughly examine your return and the 
set forth in your claim and if deemed neces-ary wil! 
to a field agent for examination of your 
When the examination ix complete a report will be Submitted to the Commissioner 
indicating whether in the opinion of the examining officer 
granted or disallowed, and the reasons for the opinion. 

When a decision is made on the claim you will be 
in Whole or in part the amount will be refunded with interest by Treasury check 
credited to any other income tax then due trom: vou, 
allows your refund and that it involves more 
than $75,000; then the whole case will be sent to the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. This is a continuing 
House House of Representatives which acts as a board of review in refund cases 


Once again the case will be gone over and a decision reached. 
not concur with the Commissioner’s detérmination the case is re- 
Of course, 


Let us suppose now that the Commissioner decided against allowing the re- 
fund. As far ag the Bureau of Internal Revenue is concerned its initiative ends 
If, however, you still believe you have a case you may file suit in either 
a district court of the United States or the Court of Claims of the United 


Now, let us suppose that instead of your 
upon checking over your income tax return, determines that through some error 
The-Bureau will notifv you of the deter- 


If vou agree that the determination in correct and so advise the Bureau the 
deficiency will be assessed and you will be notitied of the time and place of pay- 
If vou do not agree, there are two alternatives open to you if you want 


First, you may consent to assessment 
then file a claim for refund. In this case the claim for refund will go through 


The other alternative is not to consent to assessment and edllection of the 
deticiency but, within 60 days from the date of mailing the notice to you of the 
Commissioner’s final determination of the deficiency, file with the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals a petition setting forth your case and requesting a rede- 
The case will go on the Board’s docket and in due 
course will come up for testimony, argument and decision. 

The Board is-empowered to hear arguments and take téstimony in a manner 
Having heard the case it will hand down its decision, sup- 
porting one contention or the other, or laying down different lines along which 
If either you or the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is not satisfied with 
the Board's decision an appeal may be taken to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals or the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 
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Suppose 


You mav discover upon looking over 


or that you classified a 


ollowable., 


He is, so to speak, 


information 
refer the claim and return 
accounts and consultation with you. 


your claim should be 


advised. If it is allowed 


committee set up b¥ the Senate and 


If the Com- 


if the refund is under $75,000, 


applying tor a refund, the ‘Bureau, 


of the deticiency, make payment and 


Budgeting for Schools in Indiana 


Method of Determining Cos st of Education 
| | ‘By GEORGE rs COLE 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Stat 


HE TEACHER-PUPIL ratio schedule, as 
applied in the educational system of In- 
diana, is a school-building schedule. The 

number of teachers that may be approved 
by this schedule is determined by the number 
of pupils that were enrolled in the school 
building on April 1 of the year previous to 
the year on which the approval was made. 

The salaries of teachers, principals and 
superintendents are approved consistently 
With the elementary teachers’ salary sched- 
ule and the higk school teachers’ salary 
schedule. The class of license held, the 
number of vears of teaching experience. the 
success grade, county institute attendance. 
the weeks of professional training. as to 
whether a degree is held, and as to whether 
the professional service is instructional or 
administrative, determines the salary by these 
schedules. 

The maximum limit of the allowance on 
which the help 
to be received from the State school relief 
funds is based for purchasing schoo) sup- 
ples that have been approved and are to 
be used by a school corporation during the 
current year, is $1 per pupil that was en- 
rolled on April 1. The limit of the allowance 
on Which the reimbursement is based, of 
$1 per pupil applies to the purchase of equip- 
ment as well as to supplies. The limit of 
the allowance on the purchase of library 
books is 50 cents per pupil. The maximum 
limit of the approval and allowance on the 
repair of school buildings is $50 per room as 
defined by the 1931 State school relief jaw. 
al approval consistently Witn tne estap- 
lished standards, on all items of current op- 
eraling expenses must be secured trom the 
State Board of Education before the ex- 
penditures are made if the local school offi- 
cials in charge expect reimbursement out ot 


‘State school relief funds. 


The semiannual claims for Stace school re- 
lief funds are audited by the field examiners 
of the State Board of Accounts. These ex- 
aminers are guided in the at.dit of the claims 
by the items listed in the approval booklet. 
The examiners have no authority to. allow 


of Indiana 


items not listed in the approval booklet, or 
to allow amounts in excess of the amounts 
that have heen approved. or amounts in ex- 
cess of the limits set by the standards. The 
allowance made by the ‘State Board of Ac- 
counts, in the audit of these claims, does not 
exceed either the approval or the expendi- 
ture, 

The State Board ot Education hus defined 
these State school relief approval standards 
definitely in. order to discharge its official 
responsibility consistently with the provisions 
of the 1931 law. The pur,-ose of these stand- 
ards is to prevent uninte ligent exnenditures 
bv executive school officials. and to make it 
possible to distribute the state school relief 
junds justly. The 1931 law provides that the 
local executives. administrators and teachers 
shall assist in the enforcement of these re- 
quirements and a penalty is provided for 
falsitving. The officials of many non-State 
school relief corporations apply these stand- 
ards to their units in order to determine as 
to whether improvements may be made, es- 
pecially in the reorganization of their schools 
and in financing them. 

Of the 1,196 school corporations in Indiana 
242 of them, located in 48 of the 92* counties, 
were paid State school relief funds during 
the school vear of 1931-1932. There were 
52,842 elementary school pupils, and 16.476 
high school pupils enrolled in -these State 
relief schools that year. The average daily 
attendance in these elea-entary schools was 
48.948 pupils, and in these high schools it was 
15.242 pupils. There were 1,902 elementary 
lerchers and 829 high schoo) teachers ap- 
proved in these relief corporations. 


On an average, one elementary teacher for 
every 27.8 elementary pupils enrolled. was 
approved; and one high school teacher tor 
every 19.9 high school pupils enrolled, was 
approved. On the salaries of the 61 teachers 
employed. in addition to the number ap- 
proved, there was no allowance granted on 
State school relief; since this was inconsist- 
ent with the standards stated in the teacher- 
pupil ratio schedule. 

Of a total expenditure im these corpora- 


Helping the American Family 
to Make Ends Meet. + + 


How to Apply Thrift in Planning Personal 
and Household Expenditures Basis of Fed- 
ral Guidance in Preparing Home Budget 


By Dr. FAITH M. WILLIAMS 


Senior Home Economist, United 


OW THE FAMILY lives depends, ot 
H course, upon the family income. But it 

depends no Jess upon the way the in- 
come is used and the resources in time and 
abilitv which the members of the family can 
contribute to work in the home. The house- 
keepers who are known as “clever managers” 
have a canny way with the household funds. 
Thev know how to spend most effectively. 
how to buy most economically. what things 
to buy.ready-made and what to make at 
home. whether to give their own time to this 
or that job, whether it is better business to 
pav somebody clse for doing it. They suc- 
ceed in making a little money go a very long 
way. 


Careful planning of the family expendi- 
tures of time and money:is an important 
tactor in this SUCLESS, and’ the best way to 
plan wisely is to do some record-keeping. 


home economists say. A record of family 


expenditures for a week, a month. a year is 
a great help in planning for future expendi- 
tures within the limits of household funds. 
In other words, a household account and a 
budget will help the housekeeper to provide 
the most in comfort at the least expense. 


All this planning and recording is. of 
course, more easily said than done. For in 
household accounting. like business account- 
ing. there are good wavs and poor ways, Ways 
that are hard and ways that are compara- 
tively simple. The United States Bureau of 
Home Economics offers suggestions on these 
points in “Planning and Recording Family 
Expenditures.” published by the Department 
of Agriculture, of which this bureau is a 
part, as Farmers’ Bulletin 1553. ‘The 
bulletin costs 5 cents a copy. and lke other 
bureau publications, can be had by address- 
ing either the Bureau, of Home Econom.cs 
or ithe Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Washington, D. C. 
In addition, the bureau can furnish, without 
charge, sample budgets for families of cdif- 
ferent size, and at different levels of income. 


The family budget must include costs of 
housing, food, clothing. household operation, 
and miscellaneous other items. The most 
detailed budget studies so far published by 
the Bureau of Home Economics relate to 
food, and in this connection the term budget 
has a double meaning. The homemaker 
must not only budget for the amount of 
“money to be used in purchasing food but for 
the kinds of food required to meet the nutri- 
family. “Enough to eat” 
in the sense of quantity alone may mean 
enough to satisfy huneer for a time. But 
if the housekeeper buys only the foods of 
which she can get the most in quantity for 
least money. she will be piling up doctors’ 
bills for the family, along with reduction of 
income through time lost from work. to say 
nothing of the: suffering that will come from 
illness itself. 

Food budgets are the subject of several 


States Bureau oj Home Economics 


publications of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. For families of small means, a 
leaflet entitled “Getting the Most For Your 
Money" was prepared by the Bureau and 
the Extension Service of the Department, 
and is distributed free on request. It con- 
tains a food budget for a week for a family 
of five—representing an adequate, balanced 
diet at minimum cost. An emergency diet, 
planned for the protection of needy families 
with children. is shown in a folder for free 
distribution entitled “How to Spend Your 
Food Money.” published by the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the United States 
Children’s Bureau. 


For the use of relief workers and com- 
munity leaders, several other publications are 
available. One is “Adequate Diets for Fam- 
ilies of Limited Incomes” by the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the Extension Service 
‘Miscellaneous Publication No. 113). An- 
other is “Emergency Food Relief and Child 
Health.” and still another is “Family Food 
Budgets for the Use of Relief Agencies.” the 
two last published jointly by the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the Children’s Bureau. 


@ 


The housekeeper's time is a very important 


factor in the planning of household expendi- 
tures, and how best to use it depends in 
large part upon the arrangement of her 
kitchen and the tools she has there. The 
bureau's bulletin “Convenient Kitchens” 
‘Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1513) is helpful both 
in planning purchases of household equip- 
ment and in hudgeting the housekeeper's 
time. 


The Bureau of Home Economics has joined 
with the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation in offering the housekeeper help with 
another of her problems-—-namely. the prob- 
lem of intelligent buwing. With the myriads 
of articles of many sorts of products, with 
organized advertising and high pressure 
salesmanship. present-day buying problems 
are far more complicated than those which 
beset our grandmothers. Many homemakers 
Write to the bureau asking for assistance in 
learning to be better buyers. “Household 
Purchasing: Suggestions For Club Programs” 
is a pamphlet which can be had for 10 cents 
by addressing either the American Home 
Economics Association, Mills Building. 
Washington, D. C., or the Bureau of Home 
Fconomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 


The information published in the bulle- 
tins, leaflets, and mimeographed material of 
the Bureau of Home Economics is all broad- 
cast at one time or another in the radio pro- 
gram known as the National Farm and 
Home Hour. Home economics subject mat- 
ter is scheduled for Tuesday every week. 
Another radio program, “Housekeepers 
Chats,” also includes this information, and 
may be heard over 200 different local sta- 
tions throughout.the country every day ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday. 
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Guidance in Preparing for Career 
Opportunities in Professional Occupations 
| By WALTER J. GREENLEAF | 


Specialist in Higher Education, 


\ /HAT GUIDANCE in preparing for a life 
career can be obtained from the Federal 
Government? Among other Federal activi- 


- ties tor aiding the vouth of America to be- 


com? efficient wage-earners, the United States 
Office of Fducation offers directions to those 
who would engage in a profession or .occu- 
pation requiring advanced study. 

Would the youth aspive to become a law- 
ver? a physician? a journalist? an architect? 
an engineer? a musician? an educator? He 
can obtain guidance as to the wisdom of his 
choice of a career and on how best to pro- 
ceed to prepare himself for the undertaking. 

The information provided in response to 
his inquiry is factual—not speculative—and 
succinctly comprehensive and. authoritative. 
The seeker for guidance must do his own 
thinking: he will be provided with informa- 
tion that should prevent misguided conclu- 
sions. 

The inquirer Will be given iniormation on 
specified occupations—one or more—as_ his 
fancy mav select. The occupation will be 
explained to him. both in its general aspects 
and as to its Specialties and allied occupa- 
tions. He will told briefly of the history of 
its development. 

What ave the opportuniuies? Statistics will 


~be qroted indicate Whether the occupation 


presents a demand for services which will 
sustain tts permanent character: and as to 
whether those who are likely to engage in it 
will be sufficient in number to provide the 
service whici will be demanded or will over- 
crowd the occupation. 

Will it pax? The range of salaries paid 
in the occupation is prescribed as derived 
from reliable research sources. While the 
data mav nov reflect the compensation re- 
ccived in this period of shrinking incomes. it 
will have its relative Value as a basis of com- 
parison with return to the worker in other 
occupations, 

What physical fitness is necessarv? Re- 
quirements of personal qualifications. so far 
as they have a practical] bearing. are recited. 


tions during the vear as current operating 
costs lo the extent of $5,015,081. $4,368.138.18 
was approved by the State Board ot Educa- 
tion and was allowed in the audit of the 
claims ‘by the State Board of Accounts. Of 
these totals, $1.681.036.11 was paid by State 
school relief funds. It will be observed that 
33 per cent of these total expenditures or 38 
per cent of the approved expenditures of 
these corporations are paid with State school 
‘lief funds 


United States Office of Education 


The need for good hearing, good eyesight or 
other physical efficiency is indicated when a 
factor; but if is assumed that the moral 
attributes of honesty and loyalty will be 
taken for granted as elements for success in 
all occupations. 


What requirements of governmental super- 
Vision mus be met? Where there is State 
contro] and regulation of an occupation, the 
State requirements are. epitomized. Re- 
quirements for board examinations, license to 
practices, registration, and reciprocity are 
also told 

Where is the best place for preparatory 
study? and at what cost? Emphasis will be 
given to the subject of preparation. Profes- 
sional schools which specialize in instruction 
in the specified occupation. requirements for 
entrance eXaminations, pre-professional re- 
quirements, degrees awarded, accreditment of 
colleges, time iequired for training, standard 
courses of study, tuition. cost of board and 
room and student expenses and budgets are 
considered. 

Colleges which offer specialized training 
are listed. Professional associations are de- 
scribed, as particularly helpful in supplying 
material and answering: questions relative to 
the profession which they promot 

A list of carefully selected references is 
also included in this plan of guidance. This 
list directs the inquirer to sources of more 
detailed study of the professional occupations. 

This information is comprised in a series 
of “Guidance Leaflets” issued by the United 
States Office of Education. Of the 17 leaflets 
so far printed. 145.000 copies have been dis- 
iributed—31.000 mailed free. and 114.000 sold 


at 5 cents a copy. 
+ ¢ 


Law. medicine. dentistry, journalism, libra- 
rianship. architecture, civil engineering. elec- 
trical engineering, mechanical engineering. 
pharmacy. nursing, forestry, music, veterinary 
medicine, chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing, art. and home economics are the titles 
of the Guidance Leaflets already in print. 
While these cover a wide range of profes- 
sional occupations. it was originally planned 
to extend the series to include all subjects 
of major courses in coiieges. 

The Guidance Leaflets are available on 
application to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments of the Government Printing Office, ac- 
companied by the cost price in cash or money 
order. The price is 5 cents a copy; in 100 


lots of one title or of various titles, the _ 


price is $3. 
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